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In 1764, Hume met, at the house 
of Baron d’Holbach, a party of the 
most celebrated Frenchmen of that 
day; and the Scotchman took oc- 
casion to introduce a discussion 
concerning the existence of an 
atheist, in the strict sense of the 
word; for his own part, he said, he 
had never chanced to meet with 
one. “ You have been unfortunate,” 
replied Holbach; “ but at the pre- 
sent moment you are sitting at table 
with seventeen of them.” 

Whether or not the leading men 
among the positivists and cosmists 
of England to-day are prepared 
to be as frank as the Baron 
d’Holbach, we shall not venture 
to say; at all events, John Stuart 
Mill, to whom they all looked up 
with the reverence of disciples for 
the master, has taken care that the 
world should not remain in doubt 
concerning his opinions on this 
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subject, which, of all others, is of 
the deepest interest to man. Among 
those who in this century have la- 
bored most earnestly to propagate 
an atheistic philosophy, based on 
the assumption that the human 
mind is incapable of knowing aught 
beyond relations, he certainly holds 
a place of distinction, and, as a re- 
presentative of what is called scien- 
tific atheism, the history of his opi- 
nions is worthy of serious attention. 

It was known some time before 
his death that he had written an 
autobiography; and when it was 
announced that his step-daughter, 
Miss Taylor, whom he had made 
his literary executrix, was about to 
publish the work, the attention of 
at least those who take interest in 
the profounder controversies of the 
age was awakened. 

As an autobiography, the book 
has but little merit; though this 
should not be insisted on, since 
success in writing of this kind is 
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extremely rare. If it is almost as 
difficult in any case to write a life 
well as to spend it well, when one 
attempts to become the historian 
of his own life, there is every 
probability that he will either be 
ridiculous or uninteresting. Mill, 
too, it must be conceded, had but 
poor material at his command. 
His life was uneventful, uninviting 
even, in its surroundings; and when 
the patchwork of his philosophical 
opinions is taken away, there is lit- 
tle left in it that is not wholly com- 
monplace. 

He was born in London, in 1806, 
and was the eldest son of James 
Mill, who was a charity student of 
divinity at the University of Edin- 
burgh, but, becoming disgusted 
with the doctrines of Presbyterian- 
ism, gave up all idea of studying for 
the ministry, and in a short while 
renounced Christian faith, and be- 
came an avowed atheist, though 
his atheism was negative; his be- 
lief in what is called the relativity 
of knowledge not justifying him in 
affirming positively that there is no 
God, but only in holding that the 
human mind can never know 
whether there be a God or not. 
He, however, did not stop here, 
but, scandalized by the suffering 
which is everywhere in the world, 
forgot his own principles, and main- 
tained that it is absurd to suppose 
that such a world is the work of an 
infinitely perfect being, and was ra- 
ther inclined to accept the Mani- 
chean theory of a good and evil 
principle, struggling against each 
other for the government of the 
universe. But of God, as revealed 
in Christ, he had a hatred as satani- 
cal as that of Voltaire. 

“T have a hundred times heard 
him say,” writes his son, “that all 
ages and nations have represented 
their gods as wicked, in a constant- 
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ly increasing progression ; that man- 
kind have gone on, adding trait after 
trait, till they reached the most 
perfect conception of wickedness 
which the human mind can devise, 
and have called this God, and pros- 
trated themselves before it. This 
ne plus ultra of wickedness he con- 
sidered to be embodied in what is 
commonly presented to mankind as 
the creed of Christianity” * In 
other words—for Mill can mean no- 
thing less—he held that the charac- 
ter of Christ, as portrayed in the 
Gospel, is the highest possible con- 
ception of all that is depraved and 
repulsive; that Christ, instead of 
being incarnate God, is the essence 
of wickedness clothed in bodily 
form ; that, compared with him, or at 
least with the God whom he called 
his father, Moloch, Astarte, Jupiter, 
Venus, Mars, and Bacchus are pure 
divinities; and from the manner in 
which the son narrates these opin- 


ions of his father, he evidently de- 
sires that we should infer that they 
are also his own. 

The elder Mill, who seems to 


have been a natural pedagogue, 
took the education of his son ex- 
clusively into his own hands, and 
was most careful not to allow him 
to acquire any impressions contrary 
to his own sentiments respecting re- 
ligion. Instead of teaching him to 
believe that God created the hea- 
vens and the earth, he taught him to 
believe that we can know nothing 
whatever of the manner in which 
the world came into existence, and 
that the question, “Who made 
you?” is one which cannot be an- 
swered, since we possess no authen- 
tic information on the subject. 

To show, however, his father’s 
conviction of the logical connection 
between Protestantism and infidel- 
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ity, he records that he taught him 
to take the strongest interest in the 
Reformation, “ as the great and de- 
cisive contest against priestly tyran- 
ny for liberty of thought.” 

“T am thus,” he adds, “one of 
the very few examples in this coun- 
try of one who has not thrown off 
religious belief, but never had it; 
I grew up in a negative state with 
regard to it.” * 

How he could grow up in a neg- 
ative condition with regard to reli- 
gion is not easily understood when we 
consider that his father instilled into 
his mind from his earliest years the 
doctrine that the very essence of reli- 
gion is evil, since it is, and ever has 
been, worship paid to the demon, the 
highest possible conception of wick- 
edness; though he was at the same 
time careful to impress upon him 
the duty of concealing his belief on 
this subject; and this lesson of pa- 
rental prudence was, as the young- 
er Mill himself informs us, attend- 
-d with some moral disadvanta- 
ges. t 

These moral disadvantages, in 
his own opinion at least, were with- 
out positive influence upon his 
character, since through the whole 
book there runs the tacit assump- 
tion of his own perfect goodness. 
I am an atheist, he seems to say, 
and yet I am a saint; and he is 
evidently persuaded that his own 
life is sufficient proof that the no- 
tion that unbelief is generally con- 
nected with bad qualities either of 
mind or heart is merely a vulgar 
prejudice. 

“The world would be astonish- 
ed,” he informs us, “if it knew how 
great a proportion of its brightest 
ornaments, of those most distin- 
guished even in popular estimation 
for wisdom and virtue, are com- 
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plete sceptics in religion 

But the best of them (unbeliev- 
ers), as no one who has had oppor- 
tunities of really knowing them will 
hesitate to affirm, are more genuine- 
ly religious, in the best sense of the 
word religion, than those who ex- 
clusively arrogate to themselves 
the title.” * 

This is probably not more ex- 
travagant than the assertion that 
the God of Christianity is the em- 
bodiment of all that is fiendish and 
wicked. 

We cannot, however, pass so light- 
ly over this portion of Mill’s book, 
or dismiss without further examina- 
tion the assumption that the best 
are they who refuse to believe in 
God, and hold that man is merely 
an animal. 

The real controversy of the age, 
as thoughtful men have long since 
recognized, is not between the 
church and the sects. Protestantism, 
from the beginning, by asserting 
the supremacy of human reason, de- 
nied the sovereignty of God, and in 
its postulates, at least, was atheistic. 
Hence Catholic theologians have 
never had any difficulty in showing 
that rebellion against the authority 
of the church is revolt against that 
of Christ, which is apostasy from 
God. To this argument there is 
really no reply, and the difficulties 
which Protestants have sought to 
raise against the church are based 
upon a sophism which underlies all 
non-Catholic thought. 

The pseudo-reformers objected 
that the church could not be of 
Christ, because in it there was evil ; 
many of its members were sinful ; 
as the deists hold that the Bible 
is not the word of God, because of 
the many seeming incongruities 
and imperfections which are every- 
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where found in it; as the atheists 
teach that the universe cannot be 
the work of an all-wise and omnipo- 
tent Being, since it is filled with 
suffering and death; and that love 
cannot be creation’s final law, 
since nature, “red in tooth and 
claw with ravin,” shrieks against 
this creed. 

If the imperfections and abuses 
in the practical workings of the 
church are arguments against its 
divine institution and authority, 
then undoubtedly the “ measureless 
ill” which is in the world is reason 
for doubting whether a Being infin- 
itely good is its author. 

Hence the traditional objections 
of Protestants to the church are, in 
the ultimate analysis, reducible to 
the atheistic sophism, which, be- 
cause there is evil in the creature, 
seeks to conclude that the creator 
cannot be wholly good; not per- 
ceiving that it would be as reason- 
able to demand that the circle 


should be square as to ask that the 
finite should be without defect. 
The church is, both logically and 
historically, the only defensible 
Christianity ; as Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau long ago admitted in the well- 


known words: “ Prove to me that 
in matters of religion I must accept 
authority, and I will become a 
Catholic to-morrow.” There is no 
controversy to-day between the 
church and Protestantism which is 
worthy of serious attention. All 
that is important has been said on 
this subject, and Protestants them- 
selves begin to understand that it is 
far wiser for them to try to hold on 
to the shreds of Christian belief 
which still remain to them than to 
waste their strength in attacks on 
the church, which, as they are 
coming to recognize, is after all the 
strongest bulwark of faith in the 
soul and in God. 
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The ground of debate to-day is 
back of heterodoxy and orthodoxy ; 
it lies around the central fact in 
all religion—God himself. 

The scientific theories of the pre- 
ent time, if they do not deny the 
existence of God, are at least based 
upon hypotheses which ignore him 
and his action in the world; and 
the few attempts which have been 
made to construct what may be 
called a philosophy of science all 
proceed upon the assumption that, 
whether there be a God or not, 
science cannot recognize his exis- 
tence. 

The faith which the elder Mill 
taught his son—that of the manner 
in which the world came into ex- 
istence nothing can be known—is 
that which most scientists accept. 
The desire to org&nize society upon 
an atheistic basis is also very mani- 
fest and very general. 


* Reorganiser, sans Dieu ni roi 
Par le culte systematique de |’Humanité.” 


The idealistic philosophy of Ger- 
many, invariably terminating in pan- 
theism, is another proof of the athe- 
istic tendency of modern thought. 

Mill, in his Autobiography, has of 
course made no attempt to prove 
that there is no God. On the con- 
trary, as we have already stated, he 
has admitted that this proposition 
cannot be proved; but he believes 
there is no God, fails to perceive 
any evidence of design in the uni- 
verse, and, from a morbid sense of 
the evil which abounds, feels justifi- 
ed in concluding that the cosmos is 
not the work of an infinitely good 
and omnipotent Being. 

Dr. Newman, in his Apologia, a 
work of the same character as the 
Autobiography of Mill, but which 
will be read with delight when Mill 
and his book will have been forgot- 
ten, has seen this difficulty, and 
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given expression to it in his own 
inimitable manner. “To consider 
the world,” he writes, “in its length 
and breadth, its various history, the 
many races of man, their starts, 
their fortunes, their mutual aliena- 
tion, their conflicts ; and then their 
ways, habits, governments, forms of 
worship ; their enterprises, their aim- 
less courses, their random achieve- 
ments and acquirements, the impo- 
tent conclusion of long-standing 
facts; the tokens, so faint and 
broken, of a superintending design ; 
the blind evolution of what turn 
out to be great powers or truths; 
the progress of things, as if from 
unreasoning elements, not toward 
final causes; the greatness and little- 
ness of man, his far-reaching aims, 
his short duration, the curtain hung 
over his futurity, the disappoint- 
ments of life, the defeat of good, 
the success of evil, physical pain, 
mental anguish, the prevalence and 
intensity of sin, the pervading idol- 
atries, the corruptions, the dreary, 
hopeless irreligion, that condition 
of the whole race so fearfully yet 
exactly described in the apostle’s 
words, ‘having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world ’—all this is a 
vision to dizzy and appall, and in- 
flicts upon the mind the sense of a 
profound mystery which is abso- 
lutely beyond human solution.” * 
But, as Dr. Newman expresses 
it, ten thousand difficulties do not 
make one doubt. Difficulty and 
deubt are incommensurate. When 
we have sufficient reasons for ac- 
cepting two seemingly contradic- 
tory propositions, the fact that 
we are unable to reconcile them 
should not be a motive for rejecting 
them. ‘The human race has accept- 
ed, in all time, the existence of 
God with an assent as real as that 
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with which it has believed in the 
substance that underlies the phe- 
nomenon. To acountless number 
of minds, the difficulty to which 
Mill has given such emphasis has 
presented itself with a force not 
less than that with which it struck 
him. 

Millions have approached the 
mystery of evil, and have asked 
themselves 


‘* Are God and nature, then, at strife, 
That nature lends such evil dreams ?” 


But they have not weakly refused 
to believe in God because they 
could not comprehend his works. 
They saw the evil; but the deepest 
instincts of the soul—the longing 
for immortal life, the craving for 
the unattainable, the thirst for a 
knowledge never given, the sense 
of the emptiness of what seems 
most real; the mother-ideas of hu- 
man reason—those of being, of 
cause, of the absolute, the infinite, 
the eternal, the sense of the all- 
beautiful, the all-perfect—made 
them fall 


‘* Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God,” 


and stretch hands of faith, and trust 
the larger hope. 

We do not propose to offer any 
arguments to prove that God is, or 
to show that his existence is recon- 
cilable with the evil in the world, 
since Mill has not attempted to es- 
tablish the contradictory of this; 
but we wish merely to state that 
his apprehension of the difficulties 
which surround this question is not 
keener than that of thousands of 
others who have seen no connection 
between apprehending these diffi- 
culties and doubting the doctrines 
to which they are attached. Whilst 
admitting that science can never 
prove that there is no God, Mill 
evidently intended his Autodiogra- 
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pfy to be an argument against the 
usefulness of belief in God for mo- 
ral and social purposes ;. “ which,” 
he tells us, “ of all the parts of the 
discussion concerning religion, is 
the most important in this age, in 
which real belief in any religious 
doctrine is feeble and precarious, but 
the opinion of its necessity for mor- 
al and social purposes almost uni- 
versal; and when those who reject 
revelation very generally take re- 
fuge in an optimistic deism—a wor- 
ship of the order of nature and the 
supposed course of Providence— 
at least as full of contradictions 
and perverting to the moral senti- 
ments as any of the forms of Chris- 
tianity, if only it is as fully realiz- 
ed.”* Confessing the inability of 
the scientists to prove that there is 
no God, he thinks that they should 
devote their efforts to the attempt 
to show that belief in God is not 
beneficial either to the individual or 
tosociety. We shall, therefore, turn 
to the question of morality, which is 
enrooted in metaphysics, out of 
which it grows, and to which it is in- 
debted both for its meaning and its 
strength. 

Can the atheistic philosophy 
give to morality a solid basis? To 
deny the existence of an infinitely 
perfect Being is to affirm that there 
is no absolute goodness, no moral 
law, eternal, immutable, and neces- 
sary, no act that in itself is either 
good or bad, no certain and fixed 
standard of right and wrong. 

Hence atheistic philosophy can 
give to morality no other foundation 
than that of pleasure or utility : 

** Atque ipsa utilitas justi prope mater et aequi, 
Nec natura potest justo secernere iniquum.” 
And, in fact, this has been the doc- 
trine, we may say, of all those who 
have.denied the existence of God. 
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Epicurus, Lucretius, Hobbes, 
Helvetius, Volney, and the whole 
Voltairean tribe in France, have 
all substantially taken this view 
of the question of morality; and 
Mill’s opinion on the subject did 
not, except in form, differ from 
theirs. His father was the friend 
of Bentham, an advocate of the 
utilitarian theory of morality, 
which he applied to civil and crim- 
inal law; and young Mill became 
an enthusiastic disciple of the Ben- 
thamic philosophy. 

“The principle of utility,” he 
writes, “ understood as Bentham un- 
derstood it, and applied in the man- 
ner in which he applied it through 
these three volumes, fell exactly 
into its place as the keystone which 
held together the detached and 
fragmentary component parts of 
my knowledge and beliefs. It gave 
unity to my conceptions of things. 
I now had opinions, a creed, a 
doctrine, a philosophy; in one 
among the best senses of the word, 
a religion; the inculcation and dif- 
fusion of which could be made the 
principal outward purpose of a 
life.” * 

Bentham sought to save the eth- 
ics of utility by generalizing the 
principle of self-interest into that 
of the greatest happiness; and it 
was this “ greatest-happiness princi- 
ple” that gave Mill what he calls a 
religion. “Though less grovelling 
than the theory of self-interest, yet, 
equally with it, it deprives morality 
of a solid foundation, substitutes 
force for right, and consecrates all 
tyranny. 

If there be no God, and interest 
is the sole criterion of what is good, 
in the name of what am I command- 
ed to sacrifice my particular inter- 
est to general interest? If interest 
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is the law, then my own interest is 
the first and highest. If happiness 
be the supreme end of life, and 
there be no life beyond this life, in 
order to ask of me the sacrifice of 
my happiness, it must be called for 
in the name of some other princi- 
ple than happiness itself. 

And if “the thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the 
suns, 


** What is that to him that reaps not harvest of 
his youthful joys, 

Tho’ the deep heart of existence beat for ever 
like a boy’s ?”’ 


Besides being false, this “ 
happiness principle” is impossible 
in practice. Who can tell what is 
for the greatest good of the greatest 
number? It is very difficult, often 
impossible, when we consider only 
our individual interest, to decide 
what actions will be most condu- 
cive to our happiness, in the utilita- 
rian sense of the word. How, then, 
are we to decide when the interests 
of a whole people, of humanity, and 
for all future time, are to be consult- 
ed? Would any atheist of the 
school of Mill, who is not wholly 
fanatical, dare affirm that the great- 
est number would be happier, even 
in a low and animal sense, with- 
out faith in God and a future life? 
And yet, according to his own 
theory, unless he is certain of this 
when he attempts to destroy the 
religious belief of his fellow-beings, 
his act is immoral. 

Was it not in the name of, and in 
strict accordance with, the princi- 
ples of this theory that Comte plan- 
ned what Mill calls “ the complet- 
est system of spiritual and tempo- 
ral despotism which ever yet ema- 
nated from a human brain, unless, 
possibly, that of Ignatius Loyola—a 
system by which the yoke of gener- 
al opinion, wielded by an organiz- 
ed body of spiritual teachers and 
rulers, would be made supreme 


greatest- 


over every action, and, as far as is 
in human possibility, every thought 
of every member of the community, 
as well in the things which regard 
only himself as in those which 
concern the interests of others ” ? * 

There is yet another vice in this 
system. If the good is the greatest 
interest of the greatest number, 
then there are only public and so- 
cial ethics, and personal morality 
does not exist. Our duties are to- 
wards others, and we have no duties 
towards ourselves. ‘Thus the very 
source of moral life is dried up. 

Let us come to considerations 
less general and more immediately 
connected with Mill’s life. 

Of his father’s opinions on this 
subject he says: “In his views of 
life, he partook of the character of 
the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the 
Cynic, not in the modern but the 
ancient sense of the word. In his 
personal qualities the Stoic predom- 
inated. His standard of morals 
was Epicurean, inasmuch as it was 
utilitarian, taking as the exclusive 
test of right and wrong the tenden- 
cy of actions to produce pleasure 
or pain. But he had (and this was 
the Cynic element) scarcely any be- 
lief in pleasure, at least in his later 
years, of which alone, on this 
point, I can speak confidently. .. . 
He thought human life a poor thing 
at best after the freshness of youth 
and of unsatisfied curiosity had 
gone by. . . . He would some- 
times say that if life were made 
what it might be by good govern- 
ment and good education, it would 
be worth having; but he never 
spoke with anything like enthusiasm 
even of that possibility.” t 

This certainly is a gloomy, not 
to say hopeless, view of life, and 
one which, in spite of Mill’s attempt 
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to produce a contrary impression, 
pervades the whole book. The 
thoughtful reader cannot help feel- 
ing that Mill’s state of mind was 
very like that described by the 
apostle : “ having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world.” A deep and 
settled dissatisfaction with all he 
saw around him, the feeling that all 
was wrong—society, religion, gov- 
ernment, the family, human life, the 
philosophic opinions of the whole 
world except himself, together with 
an undercurrent of despair, which 
made him doubt whether they would 
ever be right, gave a coloring of 
melancholy to his character which 
he is unable to hide. Life was no 
boon, and not even the faintest ray 
of light pierced the black gloom of 
the grave. 

Of his father he writes: “In 
ethics, his moral feelings were en- 
ergetic and rigid on all points which 
he deemed important to human 
well-being, while he was supremely 


indifferent in opinion (though his 
indifference did not show itself in 
personal conduct) to all those doc- 
trines of the common morality 
which he thought had no founda- 
tion but in asceticism and priest- 


craft. He looked forward, for ex- 
ample, to a considerable increase of 
freedom in the relations between 
the sexes, though without pretend- 
ing to define exactly what would 
be, or ought to be, the precise con- 
ditions of that freedom.” * 

Here we have an instance of the 
truth of the inference which we 
have already drawn from the prin- 
ciples of the utilitarian ethics—that 
they take no account of personal 
purity of character, and teach 
that man’s duties are towards 
others, and not towards himself. 
There is a still more ‘striking ex- 
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ample of this in Mill’s Aztodio- 
graphy. 

He early in life made the ac- 
quaintance of a married lady, for 
whom he conceived a very strong 
affection. He spent a good deal 
of his time with her, and says: “I 
was greatly indebted to the strength 
of character which enabled her to 
disregard the false interpretations 
liable to be put on the frequency 
of my visits to her while living 
generally apart from Mr. Taylor, 
and on our occasionally travelling 
together”; though their relation 
at that time, he tells us, was only 
that of strong affection and con- 
fidential intimacy. The reason 
which he assigns for this is certain- 
ly most curious: “ For though,” he 
says, “ we did not consider the ordi- 
nances of society binding on a sub- 
ject so entirely personal, we did 
feel bound that our conduct 
should be such as in no degree 
to bring discredit on her husband, 
nor therefore on herself.” * 

In other words, Mill recognizes 
no obligation of personal purity, 
even in the married, but holds that 
unchastity is wrong only when it 
brings discredit on others; though 
he was unfaithful even to this loose 
ethical code, since, according to his 
own account, his conduct was such 
as to be liable to misinterpretation, 
and, therefore, such as might bring 
disgrace upon the husband of the 
woman with whom he was associat- 
ing. 

His hatred of marriage and of 
the restraints which it imposes is 
seen in several parts of the work 
before us. 

Of the Saint-Simonians he says: 
“T honored them most of all for what 
they have been most cried down 
for—the boldness and _ freedom 
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from prejudice with which they 
treated the subject of the family, 
the most important of any, and 
needing more fundamental altera- 
tions than remain to be made in 
any other great social institution, 
but on which scarcely any reformer 
has the courage to touch. In pro- 
claiming the perfect equality of men 
and women, and an entirely new 
order of things in regard to their 
relations with one another, the Saint- 
Simonians, in common with Owen 
and Fourier, have entitled them- 
selves to the grateful remembrance 
of future generations.” * 

A man who puts himself forward 
as the advocate of free-love should 
not, one would think, insist espe- 
cially on the moralities, or give 
himself prominence as a proof that 
belief in God-is not useful either to 
the individual or to society. 

Mill’s social ethics are of the 
same character. He is a socialist 
of the most radical type, and con- 
‘iders the great problem of the fu- 
ture to be how to unite the great- 
est individual liberty of action with 
2 common ownership in the raw 
material of the globe, and an equal 
participation of all in the benefits 
of combined labor; though the 
“uncultivated herd who now com- 
pose the laboring masses,” as well as 
the mental and moral condition of 
the immense majority of their em- 
ployers, convince him that this 
social transformation is not now 
either possible or desirable. Still, 
his ethics lead him to hope that 
private property will be abolished, 
and that the whole earth will be 
converted into a kind of industrial 
school, in which every man, woman, 
and child will be required to do 
certain work, and receive in remu- 
neration whatever the controllers of 
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the general capital may see fit to 
give them. Thus, in the name of 
the greatest good of the greatest 
number, personal purity, the family, 
private property, society, are all to 
be no more, and the human race is 
to be managed somewhat like a 
model stock-farm, in which every- 
thing, from breeding down to the 
minutest details of food and exer- 
cise, is to be under the control of 
a supervisory committee. 

As we have already seen, Mill, 
after reading Bentham, got what he 
called a religion : he had an object in 
life—to be a reformer of the world. 

This did very well for a time; 
but in the autumn of 1826, whilst, 
as he expresses it, he was in a dull 
state of nerves, he awakened as 
from a dream. He put the ques- 
tion to himself: “‘ Suppose that 


all your objects in life were realiz- 
ed; that all the changes in institu- 
tions and opinions to which you 


are looking forward could be ef- 
fected at this very instant; would 
this be a great joy and happiness 
to you?’ And an irrepressible self- 
consciousness distinctly answered, 
‘No!’ At this my heart sank with- 
in me; the whole foundation on 
which my life was constructed fell 
down. I seemed to have noth- 
ing left to live for. 

“ At first I hoped that the cloud 
would pass away of itself; but it 
did not. I carried it with me 
into all companies, into all oc- 
cupations. Hardly anything had 
power to cause me even a few min- 
utes’ oblivion of it. The lines 
in Coleridge’s ‘ Dejection’—I was 
not then acquainted with them— 
exactly describe my case: 

““* A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 


Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear.’ * 
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He now felt that his father had 
committed a blunder in the educa- 
tion which he had given him; that 
the habit of analysis has a tendency 
to wear away the feelings and dry 
up the fountains of pleasurable 
emotions; that it is a perpetual 
worm at the root both of the pas- 
sions and of the virtues ; and, above 
all, fearfully undermines all desires 
and all pleasures which are the ef- 
fects of association. 

““My education, I thought, had 
failed to create these feelings in suf- 
ficient strength to resist the dissolv- 
ing influence of analysis, while the 
whole course of my intellectual cul- 
tivation had made precocious and 
premature analysis the inveterate 
habit of my mind. I was thus, as 
I said to myself, left stranded at the 
commencement of my voyage, with 
a well-equipped ship and a rudder, 
but no sail; without any real de- 
sire for the ends which | had been 
so carefully fitted out to work for; 
no delight in virtue or the general 
good, but also just as little in 
anything else. I frequently 
asked myself if I could, or if I 
vas bound to, go on living, when 
life must be passed in this man- 
ner. I generally answered to my- 
self that I did not think I could 
possibly bear it beyond a year.” * 

This sad state of mind was the 
protest of the soul against the skele- 
ton of intellectual formulas into 
which jt had been cramped. A 
man is not going to live or die for 
conclusions, opinions, calculations, 
analytical nothings. Man is not 
and cannot be made to be a mere 
reasoning machine, a contrivance 
to grind out syllogisms. . He is a 
seeing, feeling, contemplating, be- 
lieving, acting animal. We cannot 
construct a philosophy of life upon 
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abstract conclusions of the analyti- 
cal faculty; life is action and for 
action, and, if we insist on analyz- 
ing and proving everything, we shall 
never come to action. Humanity 
is a mere fiction of the mind, and 
can be nothing, whilst God, to 
most men at least, is a living reality, 
to be believed in, hoped in, loved. 
Were it possible for us to accept 
the doctrines of Stuart Mill, we 
should feel the same interest in his 
humanitarian projects that we do in 
Mr. Bergh’s society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. We 
pity the poor brutes, but we butcher 
them and eat them all the same. If 
there is nothing but nature and na- 
ture’s laws, it is perfectly right that 
the few should live for the many, 
and that thousands should sweat 
and groan to fill the belly of one 
animal who is finer and stronger 
than those he feeds upon. Neither 
the law of gravity, nor that of the 
conservation of forces, nor that 
which impels bodies along the line 
of least resistance, nor that which 
causes the fittest—which means the 


strongest—to survive, can impose 
upon us a moral obligation not to 
do what we have the strength to 


do. These infidels talk of the in- 
tellectual cowardice of those who 
Let them first be frank, and 
tell us, without circumlocution or 
concealment, that there is nothing 
but force; that whatever is, must be; 
and that nothing is either right or 
wrong. If weare permitted to swal. 
low oysters whole, to butcher oxen 
and imprison monkeys in mere wan- 
tonness; and if these are our forefa- 
thers, why may not the strong and 
intelligent members of the human 
race put the weak and ignorant to 
any use they may see fit; or why 
may we not imitate the more natu- 
ral savage who roasts or boils his man 
as his civilized brother would a pig? 


believe. 
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It is easy to make a show of de- 
spising the argument implied in 
this question; but, admitting the 
atheistic evolutionary hypothesis, it 
cannot be answered. 

Cannibals hold that it is for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number that their enemies should 
be eaten; and, after all, what is 
happiness, in the utilitarian and 
animal sense, but an affair of taste, 
to a great extent even of imagina- 
tion? Have not slave-owners in 
all times held that it was for the 
greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber that slavery should continue to 
exist? Or has the greatest-happi- 
ness principle had anything to do 
with the abolition of slavery among 
the Christian nations or elsewhere ? 

Men appealed in the name of 
right, of justice, of the inborn dig- 
nity of the human soul, of God-giv- 
en liberty, and the conscience of 
the nations was awakened. ‘They 
gave no thought to the idle theories 
of brains, from which the heart and 
soul had been strained, about a 
greatest-happiness principle. What 
have atheists ever done but talk, 
and mock, and criticise, and seek 
their own ease whilst discoursing on 
the general good? 

Mill takes the greatest care to 
record, in more than one place, 
that he and his father occasionally 
wrote articles for the Westminster 
Review without receiving pay for 
them; thinking it, evidently, worthy 
of remark that an atheist should 
even write except for money. Here 
we may note a vice inherent in 
atheism, which proves at once its 
untruth and its impotence. It leaves 
man without enthusiasm, with- 
out hope, without love, to fall back 
upon himself, a wilted, shrunken 
thing, to mix with matter, or to van- 
ish in lifeless, logical formalism. It 
has no heroes, no saints, no mar- 
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tyrs, no confessors. Its advocates 
either abandon themselves to lust 
and the senses, or, making a divin- 
ity of their own imagined superior- 
ity, worship the ghost they have 
conjured up, whilst looking down 
upon the rest of mankind as a vul- 
gar herd still intellectually walking 
on four feet. Mill makes no effort 
to conceal his contempt for the 
mass of mankind; and contempt 
does not inspire love, which alone 
renders man helpful to man. 

The gloom which settled around 
the life of John Stuart Mill, when 
he once fully realized that, holding 
the intellectual opinions which he 
held, nothing was worth living for, 
and that he was consequently left 
without a motive or an object in 
life, never really left him. He tells 
us, indeed, that the cloud gradually 
drew off, and that, though he had 
several relapses which lasted many 
months, he was never as miserable 
as he had been; but it is quite 
evident, from the whole tone of this 
Autobiography, that his disappoint- 
ed soul, like the wounded dove, 
drew the wings that were intended 
to lift it to God close to itself, and, 
hopeless, sank into philosophical 
despair. Happiness he considered 
the sole end of life; and yet he says 
that the enjoyments of life, which 
alone make it worth having, when 
made its principal object, pall upon 
us and sicken the heart. “Ask 
yourself whether you are happy, 
and you cease to be so. ‘The 
only chance is to treat, not hap- 
pinessy but some end external to 
it, as the purpose of life.” 

In other words, in Mill’s philoso- 
phy, the end of life is happiness, 
which can be possessed only by 
those who persuade themselves that 
this is not the end of life. The 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, 
during the later returns of his 
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despondency, weighed upon him 
like an incubus: “I felt as if 
I was scientifically proved to be 
the helpless slave of antecedent 
circumstances ; as if my character 
and that of all others had been 
formed for us by agencies beyond 
our control, and was wholly out 
of our own power. I often said to 
myself, What a relief it would be 
if I could disbelieve the doctrine of 
the formation of character by cir- 
cumstances !” * 

He tries to escape from the fatal 
web in which his soul hung help- 
less; but sophisms and quibbles of 
the brain cannot minister to a 
mind diseased or pluck sorrow from 
the heart. 

But the saddest part of Mill's 
Autobiography is the portion devot- 
ed to the woman whose friendship 
he called the honor and chief bless- 
ing of his existence. The picture 
which he has drawn of his child- 
hood is at once painful and ludi- 
crous. 

He does not even incidentally 
allude to a single fact which would 
lead one to suppose that he had a 
mother or had ever known a mo- 
ther’s love. 

The father, as described by the 
son, was cold, fanatical, morose, al- 
most inhuman, acting as though he 
thought children are born merely 
for the purpose of being crammed 
with Greek roots and logical for- 
mulas. John Stuart was put at 
Greek vocables when only three 
years old. His father demanded 
of him not only the utmost that he 
could do, but much that it was ut- 
terly impossible that he should do. 
He was guilty, for instance, of the 
incredible folly of making him read 
the Dialogues of Plato when only 
seven years old. He never knew 
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anything of the freshness or joyous- 
ness of childhood, or what it is to 
be “boy eternal.” He grew up 
without the companionship of chil- 
dren, blighted and dwarfed by the 
abiding presence of the narrow 
and unnatural man who nipped the 
flower of his life in the bud, and 
repressed within him all the sen- 
timents and aspirations which are 
the spontaneous and healthful pro- 
duct of youth. He was not taught to 
delight in sunshine and flowers, and 
music and song; but even in his 
boyish rambles there strode ever 
by his side the analytical machine, 
dissecting, destroying, marring 
God’s work with his lifeless, hope- 
less theories. The effect of this 
training was, as we have already 
seen, that when the boy became a 
man, he found himself like a ship on 
the ocean without sail or compass, 
and there gathered around his life 
the settled gloom of despair, which 
his philosophical opinions tended 
only to deepen. 

Without a mother’s love, without 
a father whom it was possible to 
love, without friends of his own 
age, without God, dejected, despon- 
dent, hopeless, he met the wife of a 
friend of his father, who, from the 
manner in which she controlled 
her first and second husbands, must 
have been a clever woman, and he 
became an idolater, giving to her 
the adoration which his father had 
taught him to withhold from God. 
That there is no exaggeration in 
this statement every one who will 
take the trouble to read the seventh 
chapter of Mill’s Autobiography will 
be ready to confess. 

He married this woman in 1851, 
when he was forty-five and she but 
two years younger, and seven years 
later her death occurred. Mill 
wishes the world to believe that 
this woman was the prodigy of the 
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XIXth century, surpassing in intel- 
lectual vigor and moral strength all 
men and all other women; that to 
her he owed all that is best in his 
own writings; and that he is but 
the interpreter of the wonderful 
thoughts of this incomparable wo- 
man, whom others have deemed 
merely a commonplace woman’s 
rights woman. 

“Thus prepared,” he writes, “it 
will easily be believed that when I 
came into close intellectual com- 
munion with a person of the most 
eminent faculties, whose genius, as 
it grew and unfolded itself in 
thought, struck out truths far in 
advance of me, but in which I 
could not, as I had done in those 
others, detect any mixture of error, 
the greatest part of my mental 
growth consisted in the assimilation 
of those truths; and the most valu- 
able part of my intellectual work 
was in building the bridges and 
clearing the paths which connected 
them with my general system of 
thought.” * 

Mill seems to have been incapa- 
ble of a healthful sentiment of any 
kind. The same quality in his 
stunted and warped moral nature 
which caused him to have a false 
and exaggerated sense of the evil 
that is in the world, leading him to 
atheism, made him a blind and 
superstitious worshipper of the im- 
aginary endowments of his wife. 
But one must read the book itself 
to realize how far he carried this 
idolatry. 

When she dies, he again sinks 
into the gloom which his supersti- 
tion had seemed to cause him par- 
tially to forget ; and if he continues 
to work, it is only with the feeble 
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strength “ derived from thoughts of 
her and communion with her me- 
mory-” Her death was a calamity 
which took from him all hope, and 
he found some slight alleviation 
only in the mode of life which best 
enabled him to feel her still near 
him. 

She died at Avignon, and he 
bought a cottagé as close as possi- 
ble to the place where she was bu- 
ried; and there he settled down in 
helpless misery, feeling that all that 
remained to him-in the world was 
a memory. 

“Her memory,” he writes, “ is to 
me a religion, and her approbation 
the standard by which, summing up, 
as it does, all worthiness, I endeavor 
to regulate my life.” * 

He did not believe in God, in the 
soul, in a life beyond life; he had 
scarcely any faith in the practical 
efforts of the age to improve the 
condition of the masses, upon whom 
he looked as the common herd; 
his own countrymen especially he 
despised as selfish and narrow 
above all other men, grovelling in 
their instincts, and low in the ob- 
jects which they aim at; happiness 
he held to be the sole end of exis- 
tence; and at the close of his life, an 
old man, in a foreign land, in im- 
meuicable misery, he stood beside 
a grave, and sought with feeble fin- 
gers to clutch the shadow of a 
dream, which he called his religion ; 
and so he died. 

We have never read a sadder 
book, nor one which to our mind 
contains stronger proof that the 
soul longs with an infinite craving 
for God, and, not finding him, will 
worship anything—a woman, a 
stone, a memory. 


*P. ast. 
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XVI. 

HowEVER, our good friends at 
Muiceron had not become, believe 
me, so entirely perverted by vanity 
as to lose all remembrance of the 
past. They could not have lived 
twenty years with a boy as perfect 
in conduct and affection as Jean- 
Louis without missing him as the 
days rolled on. 

I acknowledge, nevertheless, that 
the first week passed so quickly in 
the midst of the flurry and fuss of 
the marriage contract and presents 
—bought on credit—that the ab- 
sence of the good child was scarcely 
felt; but, towards the end of the 
second week, one evening Pierrette 
asked Ragaud if the time had not 
nearly expired that Jean-Louis had 
been lent to Michou for the clearing 
of the forest of Montreux; “for,” 
said she, “ I cannot live any longer 
without him, he was of so much use 
to me, and the house is so empty 
without him.” 

“T gave him for a fortnight,” re- 
plied Ragaud, “and I would not 
disoblige Michou by reclaiming him 
before; but I think we will see him 
next week, and then I hope he will 
be over his little miff.” 

“What miff?” asked Pierrette. 

“ Bless me! wife, you are a little 
too simple if you have not noticed 
long before this how sullen the boy 
has become.” 

“He never says much,” replied 
Pierrette, “ and we have all been so 
very busy lately, it has made him 
more silent even than usual.” 
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“That is precisely it,” said Ra- 
gaud. “ You have petted him so 
much, he fancied everything was his; 
and when he saw us so occupied 
with Jeannette’s marriage, he took it 
in dudgeon, and became offended.”’ 

“That would be very wrong in 
him,” replied La Ragaude, “and | 
don’t believe Jeannet capable of 
such wicked sentiments. Jealousy 
is not one of his faults ; on the con- 
trary, he always thinks of others 
before himself.” 

“That may be, that may be, but 
you cannot judge of wine, no mat- 
ter how old you may know it to be, 
before tasting; and, in the same 
way, you cannot answer for any 
quality of the heart until it has been 
tried. So it was very easy for 
Jeannet not to be jealous when 
there was no subject for jealousy; 
but, if you were not always blind 
and deaf to his defects, you would 
acknowledge that from the day that 
Isidore put his foot in this house he 
has changed as much as milk turned 
into curds.” 

“ That may all be,” said Pierrette, 
who could not answer her husband’s 
objections. 

“ That may all be so easily that it 
is positively so,” replied Ragaud, 
“and Jeannet will not re-enter this 
house until I have spoken very 
plainly to him, and made him pro- 
mise to treat Isidore as a brother.” 

“That is just what I think,” re- 
plied good Pierrette, who loved 
peace above all things, “and you 
always speak wisely.” 
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Jeannette, for her part, had a 
little secret annoyance that she 
carefully concealed, but which made 
her more irritable and less docile 
than usual, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of Pierrette, who thought her 
to be at the summit of happiness. 
After being rather sullen with Jean- 
net, because he did not appear de- 
lighted with her marriage, and, 
above all, with her intended, she 
was now displeased to see Isidore 
parading before every one—and to 
her the first—his great satisfaction 
at the departure of Jean-Louis. He 
even seemed to seek every occasion 
to speak injuriously of him before 
her parents, and allowed no one to 
praise him in his presence. The 
child was not very patient, we al- 
ready know, and, as Solange truly 
said, her head alone was dazzled; 
her heart was not spoiled enough to 
make her lose her good sense. Still 
further, she began to feel very un- 
easy on a subject which she wished 
to understand clearly before finally 
engaging herself—it was that of re- 
ligion. She had felt the ground 
around Perdreau, and, although he 
was as hypocritical as the devil, he 
had attempted several very dis- 
agreeable jokes about the church 
and her ceremonies which, I must 
say, provoked Jeannette to such 
a degree, she openly showed her 
displeasure. Thereupon Isidore, 
seeing that he had gone too far, 
and that he must be more careful 
or he would lose her dowry, tried 
to play the part of a saint in his 
niche ; but it was a comedy in which 
he was not well skilled from want 
of practice, and Jeannette, more 
and more worried and unhappy, 
commenced to regret that the good 
and wise Jeannet was no longer at 
her side to aid her with his advice, 
of which she had never before felt 
such urgent need. 
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So she, in her turn, hazarded the 
same request as Pierrette, and ask- 
ed her father when they might ex- 
pect the return of Jean-Louis. 

Ragaud made her nearly the same 
reply as he had done to his wife, 
without mentioning his ideas in rela- 
tion to Jeannet’s supposed jealousy ; 
and Jeannette patiently awaited 
him. 

But the fortnight went by with- 
out any sign of the boy, and it 
could be easily perceived that 
Jeannette was becoming nervous—a 
kind of sickness little known in the 
country even by name, but which 
mademoiselle’s example had taught 
Jeannette to attempt whenever 
things did not go on exactly as she 
wished. However, affairs went on 
precisely as those rascally Per- 
dreaux desired. The marriage- 
contract was prepared, and, after 
an immense scrawl of big words, 
which Ragaud did not understand, 
it concluded by making the good 
man abandon all his personal and 
landed property to his daughter, 
only reserving for himself a mod- 
erate annuity. Ragaud was asham- 
ed to avow that all this waste paper 
was entirely above his comprehen- 
sion. He tried to look very wise, but 
proved by his questions that he 
was caught in a trap; for, after the 
reading of the knavish document, 
which stripped him of everything, 
he innocently asked if he would re- 
tain the right to manage Muiceron, 
and live there as master during his 
life. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the no- 
tary; “your children would be un- 
natural to let it be otherwise. I 
have done all for the best, for I 
suppose you do not wish to oblige 
my son to marry under the dofa/ 
law ?” 

“What is the dotal law?” said 
Ragaud. 
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“It is the greatest disgrace that 
can be imposed on a man,” gravely 
replied the notary. 

“Oh! I beg pardon, M. Per- 
dreau; and so in your paper there 
is no question of that ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the notary. 
“T have drawn up the papers for 
the good father and honorable man 
that you are.” 

“ Then it is all right, and I have 
nothing more to do but to thank 
you,” said the honest farmer. 

“We could both sign it this 
evening,” said the head rascal. 

“There is no hurry,” said Ra- 
gaud; “we will do that when all 
the family are present, before my 
wife and the children. I wish 
Jeannet to sign it also.” 

“Sign? Your Jean-Louis can’t 
sign it,” said the notary, “as he has 
no name; the law, M. Ragaud, does 
not recognize illegitimate children.” 

“Really! That is cruel for the 
boy, monsieur; at least, I would 
like him to hear the paper read.” 

“ For what reason ?” 

“To please him, that is all; he 
has been like a child to us for 
twenty years, and has never deserv- 
ed to be driven from the family.” 

“ As you please; I think it use- 
less. In business, you see, there 
is no such thing as sentiment; how- 
ever, if you prefer it...” 

“T certainly do prefer it,” replied 
Ragaud firmly. “I have been a just 
man a'l my life, monsieur, and I do 
not wish now to act unjustly to- 
ward a child who has always served 
me so faithfully.” 

The notary did not reply, but his 
ugly weasel-face showed such bitter 
displeasure that Ragaud, already 
dissatisfied with the conversation, 
suddenly remembered Jacques Mi- 
chou’s remarks, and promised him- 
self to keep his eyes open. 

Fortunately, the good God gives 
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to honest men a sense of distrust 
which is easily sharpened. The 
peasant, in particular, is never en- 
tirely at ease when spoken to in 
more difficult language than two 
and two make four. Now, Ra- 
gaud, on account of his vanity, did 
not wish to acknowledge before 
others that he understood nothing 
of all the fine writing on the stamp- 
ed paper, but he avowed it to him- 
self, and, putting on a perfectly in- 
nocent air, he said to Perdreau: 

“Will you have the kindness to 
let me have the papers for a few 
days? I would like to read them 
over again when I have time.” 

“Very willingly,” replied the no- 
tary, well convinced—and there he 
was right—that good Ragaud could 
not decipher the handwriting, and 
that it would be all Greek to him. 
“I was even going to propose it to 
you. Take them, M. Ragaud, and 
read them at your leisure; but 
I need not tell you that it must re- 
main a secret between us until the 
day the contract is signed.” 

“T understand,” replied Ragaud. 
“T know how to be discreet, mon- 
sieur, and I am not more desirous 
than you that my daughter’s affairs 
should be known all over the neigh- 
borhood.” 

He did not speak falsely in pro- 
mising it; for to a Christian the 
word of a priest is sacred, and he 
only intended to let the curé read 
the contract under the seal of con- 
fession. 

The next day it so happened 
that M. Perdreau went to the city, 
where he expected to pass two days, 
to plan an affair still worse than the 
rest, which you will know in due 
time. Ragaud, thus having the 
field clear, hurried off to Val-Saint, 
with the papers carefully folded 
under his blouse. 

That morning Jeannette was not 
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in good humor,. Three weeks had 
gone by without any news of Jean- 
net, who did not even return to 
sleep at Muiceron. She received 
her loving Isidore like a spoiled 
child, shrugged her shoulders when 
he told her she was charmingly 
pretty, and ended by telling him 
he must find out something about 
Jean-Louis, and bring him back to 
her as quickly as possible, or else 
she would not believe he loved her. 

Isidore, who had every defect— 
above all, the silly vanity to think 
that he was fully capable of turning 
the heads of all the girls, which is, 
in itself, a proof of presumptuous 
folly—pretended at first to take it as 
a joke, imagining that Jeannette 
wished to provoke his jealousy. 
But seeing her serious and resolute, 
he replied in -an angry tone that 
such a commission was not to his 


taste. 


“In that case,” she replied, “ it 


is not to mine to talk to you to- 
day.” 

“Then I will take my 
said he, touching his hat. 

She did not detain him, and 
contented herself with smiling, 
which he thought another little 
coquettish trick. 

“You are like all women,” said 
he slowly, “who do not mind sacri- 
ficing their hearts for a whim.” 

“What do you call a whim?” 
replied Jeannette. “Is the desire 
to see my brother again a whim? 
Very well, then, I declare to you 
that I will regard nothing decided 
is to our marriage until Jean-Louis 
has returned home.” 

“ Do you think, my little beauty,” 
said he, turning red with anger, 
“that I will let you call that vaga- 
bond of a foundling brother after 
you become my wife ?” 

“ We will see,” replied she; “ but, 
meanwhile, I do not intend to 
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change, and neither will I allow 
Jeannet to be insulted in my pre- 
sence ; it is not the first time I have 
told you so, M. Isidore.” 

“ And so you are capable of be- 
coming seriously angry with me, 
who adores you, on account of your 
pretended brother ?” 

“If you are unreasonable 
unjust,” said she resolutely, 
will no longer love you.” 

“You scarcely love me now,’ 
said he sullenly. “Idid not believe 
that the day would ever come when 
you could think so little of me.” 

“T have always thought,” she 
replied, “that husband and wife 
should agree upon all points. Ever 
since I can remember, I have al- 
ways had a respect and friendship 
for Jean-Louis, and never has he 
behaved’ otherwise than well in 
this house, where he is looked upon 
as a son. I don’t know why my 
marriage should change my feelings 
in regard to him; and that is a ques- 
tion I confess we had better settle 
at once before going any further. 

“Very well,’ said M. Isidore, 
speaking like one who had sudden- 
ly decided upon some plan. “I am 
very sorry to be obliged to pain 
you, but I will not bother myself 
about this bast— about this Jean- 
Louis, and that because it is time 
you should know the truth about 
him; he is far from being worthy 
of your esteem, my dear Jeanne.” 

“Oh! indeed!” said she. “ Here 
is something very new; and the 
proof, if you please ?” 

“You insist upon knowing it ?” 

“Absolutely and quickly,” re- 
plied Jeannette, who began to grow 
impatient. 

“Vou will certainly be grieved, 
and there is reason for it,” said Isi- 
dore in a sad tone. “Know, then, 
that this Jean-Louis, whom you 
fancy dying with grief because he 


and 
“ I 


’ 
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no longer sees you, is all the while 
enjoying himself immensely.” 

“ How can he amuse himself?” 
asked Jeannette. “ You are telling 
stories. Jeannet is in the wood of 
Montreux, where he has too much 
to do, in clearing out the forest, to 
think of anything else; besides, 
he is not naturally very gay, poor 
boy !” 

“ Poor boy! Don’t pity him so 
much; he would laugh if he heard 
you. Clearing the wood of Mon- 
treux—he? It is a mere pretence 
to hide his game; he wishes to be 
more at ease to court Solange Lu- 
guet. 

“M. Isidore,” cried Jeannette, 
starting up, pale with anger, “ keep 
on speaking ill of Jean-Louis—he is 
a man, and can defend himself; but 
to speak thus of my cousin Solange 
is a cowardly falsehood !” 

“How pretty you look!” said 
Isidore insolently. “ Anger is so be- 
coming to you, I would always like 
to see you so, if it were not so pain- 
ful to me to excite you thus. No, 
Jeanne, I do not lie. M. Jean- 
Louis, who owes his life to your 
parents, and whom you call brother, 
at this very instant ridicules the 
whole household. He is going to 
marry Solange, and I don’t believe 
he will even inform you of it.” 

“Who told you so?” asked Jean- 

nette, amazed. “ People will gossip 
so.” 
“T had it from Pierre Luguet. 
It is true it is common talk, but I 
would not have believed it, if So- 
Jange’s own brother had not said 
it.” 

“Can you swear it to me ?” said 
she. 

“I can swear to it positively. 
Ask Pierre ; you see I am not afraid 
of being proved a liar.” 

“I believe you,” said Jeanne, 
who sought in vain to keep back 
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the tears that filled her eyes. 
“ Never, I confess, would I have be- 
lieved that of Jean-Louis.” 

“You understand now why | 
did not care to start in search of 
that gentleman. I am indignant at 
his conduct; it is frightful ingrati- 
tude. To think that he had here 
a father, a mother, a sister, and 
that he abandons all to go off and 
be secretly married! Is it not 
proof in itself that he renounces 
and despises you ?” 

“Oh! it is very wrong, very 
wrong!” said Jeannette, much ex- 
cited. “You were right—I can 
no longer call him brother.”’ 

“T hope not; it would be affec- 
tion very badly bestowed, and 
which would make you the laugh- 
ing-stock of the village. Are you 
still angry with me, my dear Jean- 
ne?” 

“Pardon me,” said she, extend- 
ing her hand; “you see, I have 
had good reason for sorrow.” 

And then she burst into tears, 
no longer able to restrain them, but 
without exactly knowing the cause 
of so real a pain. 

did not expect to suc- 
well. This time he had 
not lied; he really believed Jeannet 
would be married, as that giddy- 
brained Pierre had announced the 
fact to him. And yet he did not 
like to see Jeanne weep for such a 
little thing. It made him think 
that the affection of these two chil- 
dren, who had lived together as 
brother and 


Isidore 
ceed so 


sister for so many 
years, was much stronger than he 
had believed, and he was more de- 
termined than ever to put a stop to 
it after he was married, and even 
before, if he could. 

He left Muiceron very much dis- 
satisfied. Jeannette was sad; she 
let him go off without scarcely no- 
ticing him. When she was alone, 
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the wish to seek some consolation 
led her to go after her mother, to 
see if she had heard the news, and 
to talk with her about it. 

But, behold! just as she left the 
room she ran against some one, 
and who should it be but Jean- 
Louis, who had come after some 
changes of clothes to carry off to 
the wood, and who, knowing that 
she was with her intended, did not 
wish to disturb her. 

At the sight of her brother all the 
readiness of her character came back 
and took the place of her vexation. 
She assumed an air so_ haughty 
that Jeannet, all ready to embrace 
her, stepped back, dumb with as- 
tonishment. 

“You there?” said Jeannette, 
with a frown on her brow. 

“Vou there? Why do you speak 
so to me ?”’ asked he, astonished. 

“ You must not forget,” continu- 
ed Jeanne, who proudly raised her 
head as she spoke, “that I am en- 
caged to Isidore Perdreau.” 

“Ves, I know it,” said 
Louis. 


Jean- 


“ Consequently,” she replied, “ it 
is no longer possible for me to 
treat you as formerly. 
why ?” 

“T know it,” answered he, lower- 
ing his head. 

“Tt is no longer proper,” said 
she, “for us to behave as brother 
and sister, since we are not so real- 
ly.” 

“ That is true,” said Jeannet, his 
heart aching with mortal agony. 

“That is all I have to say,” add- 
ed Jeannette in a still haughtier 
tone ; “‘ and now, Jean-Louis, I wish 
you much joy and happiness—this 
[ say in remembrance of our friend- 
ship !” 

“Are you bidding me farewell?” 
asked he. 

“T will see you later—and—and 


You know 
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your wife also; but you under- 
stand ?” 

“ My wife?” said Jeannet. 

“Enough,” replied Jeanne; “I 
do not wish to know your secrets. 
It is useless for you to seek my 
father and.my mother.” 

And with that she rapidly cross- 
ed the room, and hurried off; for, 
between ourselves, this great anger 
was not very real, and the longer 
she looked at the pale, beautiful 
face of her brother, whom she had 
not seen for such a long time, the 
more she felt like throwing her 
arms around his neck, instead of 
ill-treating him. But her words 
had been too cruel; they had en- 
tered the soul of Jean-Louis like so 
many sword-thrusts. It was all 
ended for him. Proud as he was, 
and always overwhelmed with the 
secret grief of his birth, to have 
it recalled to him by so dear a 
mouth was deadly suffering. He 


remained an instant as though his 
senses had left him, not knowing 
what to do or to think; then all at 


once his reason returned. He had 
just been driven out, and, after all, 
they had the right to do it. He 
made the sign of the cross on his 
heart, and left the house, with the 
intention of never returning. 

He went back to Michou, and 
passed the evening with him at the 
Luguets’. He said nothing of what 
had happened to any one. Dear, 
good Solange noticed that he was 
sadder than usual, but that was not 
astonishing; she knew he had been 
that day to Muiceron, and she very 
truly thought he had possibly heard 
things which could not contribute 
to lighten his heart and make him 
gay. 

It is now time to tell you that 
old Perdreau was one of the leaders 
of a band of ruffians who assembled 
in a lonely field every week in our 
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city of Issoudun, where, after taking 
the most frightful oaths, they plot- 
ted, murder, arson, and the rob- 
bery of the chateaux and churches. 
It was what is called a secret soci- 
ety, and was known by the name of 
la Martine ; and some weeks after- 
wards, when the Revolution of 1848 
broke out, which caused such 
havoc among us, there was a well- 
known man, so I have been told, 
who bore the same name, and who 
placed himself at the head of the 
insurgents, believing them, in good 
faith, to be the most honest men in 
the world. This man, who was as 
good as any one you could find, 
and even a passable Christian, my 
father assured me, bit his thumbs 
until the blood came when he saw 
himself despised and his counsel 
disregarded. But it was too late; 
the evil was done. Undoubtedly 
you know much more about it than 
I, and so I scarcely dare venture 
to say any more on the subject. 
You must only know that the curs- 
ed notary had used all the money 
of M. le Marquis to pay the rabble 
of Ja Martine, with the understand- 
ing that, when they pillaged the 
chateau, he should have half the 
estate, including the dwelling-house. 
As for Isidore, he was fully up to 
the business, and worked at it as- 
siduously, as much at Paris as else- 
where. The men who worked in 
the wood of Montreux belonged to 
the gang; he knew them all by 
name, and kept them all near Val- 
Saint, so as to be ready for the con- 
templated insurrection. But in 
case the thing should not succeed, 
or would be delayed, he did not 
think it beneath him to provide 
himself with a pear to satisfy his 
thirst, and that was his marriage. 
Our good Ragaud returned from 
his interview with M. le Curé rather 
depressed in spirits. ‘The contract, 
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as read by the holy man, did not 
appear to him as captivating as 
when explained bythe notary. He 
had learned still further, from a few 
words discreetly uttered, that it 
would be well not to place implicit 
faith in Master Perdreau, and be- 
lieve him the personification of 
honor, as until then he had inno- 
cently imagined. What now could 
be done to arrange, or rather disar- 
range, affairs so far advanced? The 
poor man was devoured with care 
and anxiety. He dared not speak 
to his daughter, whom he thought 
to reduce to desperation at the 
mere mention of the word rupture ; 
and then to withdraw from the con- 
tract now would lower him tremen- 
dously in the eyes of the world 
around. No longer able to see clear- 
ly, Ragaud kept quiet, locked the 
documents safely in his chest, and 
waited—which, in many circumstan- 
ces, is the wisest policy. 

A long week passed; then came 
the festivals of Christmas and New 
Year. Old Perdreau was half dead 
with impatience, but nevertheless 
dared not say a word, or even ap- 
pear too anxious. What bothered 
him, besides, was that the rascally 
gang in the wood of Montreux 
were constantly receiving messages 
from their infernal society to hurry 
up affairs, and, therefore, they 
threatened to commenee the dance 
before the violins were ready, 
which would have spoiled all the 
plans. Pushed to extremity, he 
determined, one fine day, to send 
his son secretly to allay the storm 
by speaking to his worthy compan- 
ions in roguery. 

Isidore, who feared nothing and 
no one, ridiculed his father’s anx- 
iety. He promised to quiet them 
that very night, and about eleven 
o'clock, in spite of the bad weather 
—for it was snowing, and the wind 
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was very high—he left for Val- 
Saint. 

The place they were clearing was 
quite far from M. Michou’s little 
house, where Jean-Louis slept, to- 
gether with the game-keeper. The 
men, as is customary among wood- 
cutters, had constructed a large re- 
treat formed of the trunks of trees, 
cemented with mud and moss. It 
was towards this spot that young 
Perdreau directed his and 
never did a stormier night fall upon 
an uglier traveller. 


steps ; 


XVII. 

It is not difficult to conjecture 
that Jeannet, in spite of his heart- 
troubles and sorrows, had not been 
—sharp as he was—blind to the 
character of the men who worked 
under his orders in the wood of 
Montreux. In the first place, Mi- 
chou warned him from the begin- 
ning to be watchful, and not to al- 
low the slightest infringement of 
discipline or drunkenness among 
men, who were unknown and of de- 
cidedly doubtful appearance. One 
warning sufficed; he observed for 
himself, and caught at random more 
than one stray expression which he 
chanced to overhear. And then, 
what could be expected from men 
who seemed to be without family or 
friends, who never frequented the 
church, and shunned the places 
where the honest people of the 
commune were accustomed to as- 
semble? Certainly, our good Jean- 
Louis was not wanting in penetra- 
tion, and old Michou, who prided 
himself upon seeing very far into 
everything, was as distrustful as 
he; consequently, they agreed that 
every night one or the other should 
take a turn around the retreat of 
the wood-cutters, and see what was 
going on in this nest of mischiev- 
ous rascals. To do this, Jeannet 
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had skilfully managed to make an 
opening in the angle opposite to 
that where the men had established 
their fire-place, so that, the room 
being well lighted inside, everything 
could be clearly seen outside. 

Usually, and for many nights, all 
was quiet and orderly; the greater 
part of the band of fa Martine, 
tired out with the day’s labors, 
slept soundly all the evening, 
stretched pell-mell upon heaps of 
dried leaves strewed over the floor 
of their bivouac. Only a few re- 
mained drinking by the hearth; so 
that the watchers, after a glance 
around, went off to sleep in their 
turn. 

On the night of which I speak, 
Michou should have made the 
round, but Jean-Louis, who since 
the scene at Muiceron had been 
miserably unhappy, and could not 
sleep, asked leave to fulfil the extra 
duty. 

“Ttis very stormy,” said he to his 
old comrade. “ Remain at home, 
M. Jacques; I will go to Montreux 
in your place.” 

“ Be off, then,” said the keeper, 
without waiting to be asked twice, 
“you are young and not rheumatic ; 
and I will smoke my pipe while 
waiting for you.” 

Jeannet threw over his shoulders 
a heavy brown wrapper, and was 
off in a flash. 

When he reached the retreat, he 
was surprised to see light shining 
through the two or three little win- 
dows under the roof, and a big 
column of smoke coming out of the 
chimney. Just at this moment Isi- 
dore entered from his side; he 
made them open the door, by 
means signal well known 


” 


of a 
among men of that stamp; they re- 
ceived him with much honor, and 
rekindled the fire, which was burn- 
ing rather low. 
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Jeannet looked through the open- 
ing; judge of his astonishment 
when he recognized Jeannette’s in- 
tended, and saw the cordial wel- 
come extended to him by the men, 
who grasped him by the hand, and 
made room for him among them. 
He was dumfounded, almost fancied 
himself in a dream, but, at the 
same time, shook with anger, shame, 
and sorrow. 

But this was only the beginning 
of his surprise. If the inside could 
easily be seen, the conversation 
was as plainly heard through the 
wooden walls, lined with moss; and 
what he heard froze the blood in 
his veins. Isidore first spoke, and 
made an eloquent discourse, which 
was several times interrupted by 
the bravos of his audience; in 
which speech he showed precisely 
what he was—a pagan, an agrarian, 
a complete villain, without either 
faith or justice. He encouraged 
his friends, the ruffanly crew before 
him, to proceed to arson and pillage 
—to murder, if necessary—for the 
one purpose, said he, of gaining the 
triumph of the holy cause. This 
word oly, which he did not scruple 
to repeat, sounded so horribly in 
his blasphemous mouth that poor 
Jean-Louis shuddered while listen- 
ing to him; not from fear, but from 
the furious desire to avenge the 
name of holy, which he had dared 
to pollute with his tongue. 

“OQ my God!” thought he; 
“that the husband of Jeannette! 
And is it on account of such 
a vagabond that I have been 
treated so harshly? Poor, poor 
Jeanne !” 

After Isidore had finished his 
frightful speech, his companions 
began to curse and swear all at 
once. Glasses of brandy were 
passed around, and their heads, al- 
ready heated by wicked passions, 
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became still more excited; so 
that they began to dispute among 
themselves as to whom should be- 
long this and that piece of the 
estate of Val-Saint. This one 
wanted the fields, another the wood, 
a third such or such a farm, and so 
on with the rest, until Isidore, com- 
manding silence, reminded them, 
with threats and oaths, that the 
chateau should belong to his father, 
and that whoever failed to comply 
with his promise would be answer- 
able to him personally. 

“Come, come,” said one of the 
men, will see a little about 
that; he is going rather too far. Is 
it because he is going to marry a 
devotee—eh, Isidore ?” 

Perdreau turned livid with anger 
at being thus addressed—not that 
he respected Jeannette or her prin- 
ciples, but because he was as proud 
as a peacock; and as he held every 
one around him in sovereign con- 
tempt, he did not recognize their 
right to meddle in his private af- 
fairs. 

“T will marry whom I please,” 
said he haughtily; “and the first 
one that finds fault has only to 
speak.” 

“ Bah ! 


~ we 


bah! Isidore, don’t be 
angry,” said an old wood-cutter, 
who went by the name of Blackbeard, 
on account of his look. 
“What they say is only for your 
good; we have heard tell of your 
marriage, and it alarms us. The 
truth is that if the thing is true, 
you will be tied for ever to that Ra- 
gaud, who belongs to the sacristy 
clique.” 

“Ha! ha!” replied Isidore, some- 
what pacified; “the moment you 
talk sense, I am willing to answer. 
Tell me, then, what would you do 
if a chestful of gold came under 
your hand ?” 

“What nonsense even to ask such 


savage 
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a question! Why, I would pick it 
up, of course.” 

“That is just what I am doing,” 
replied Isidore, laughing; “and as 
for the piety and all that stuff, I 
don’t bother myself. When I will 
have the principal, I am capable of 
regulating the rest.” 

“Do it, and joy be with you,” 
said Blackbeard; “we understand 
each other. So no one will be al- 
lowed to interfere with Isidore; he 
is worthy of our esteem!” 

The rascals applauded, and re- 
commenced their shameful jokes 
and infernal proposals. Isidore, 
once more master of the assembly, 
spoke at greater length, and ended 
by exacting an oath that no one 
should move in the cause until a 
given signal from Paris. They all 
swore as he wished, and, as the 
night was far advanced, honest Per- 
dreau took leave of his good friends, 
fearing that daylight might sur- 
prise him before he could regain 
his house. 

Jean-Louis -needed all the 
strength mercifully granted by the 
good God in such a trying moment 
to listen until the end to all these 
horrors. The blood boiled in his 
veins; he felt neither the snow, 
nor the biting north wind, and 
more than once his indignation was 
so great. he stepped forward and 
clenched his fist, as though he would 
throw himself in the midst of those 
demons, without reflecting that a 
solid wall separated them from him. 
Happily, he restrained himself; for 
courage is not imprudence, and, if 
he had failed in coolness, he would 
have lost all the results of the im- 
portant discovery he had just made. 
He went back to Michou’s cabin, 
whom he found awaiting his return, 
according to his promise, and who 
had commenced to feel very anx- 
ious about his long absence. 
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“M. Jacques,” said he, on enter- 
ing, “I came very near not return- 
ing. [ 

And in a few words he recounted 
all he had heard and seen. 

Michou said not aword. He re- 
lighted his pipe, and paced the floor, 
plunged in thought. 

“T knew the Perdreaux were fa- 
mous scamps,” said he at last, “ but 
not quite so bad as that !” 

“Oh!” cried Jeannet, “if my 
death could have saved Jeannette 
from that rascal, I would have 
broken in the door and fallen in 
the midst of them without hesita- 
tion.” 

“A very stupid thing you would 
have done, then,” replied Michou ; 
“they would have killed you, and 
to-morrow announced that you had 
fallen from a tree. That would 
have been a lucky thing for Per- 
dreau.” 

“ God watched over me,” 
Jean-Louis. 
we do?” 

“ That little Ragaud,” said Mi- 
chou, “deserves it all for her fri- 
volity and vanity; and, as a pun- 
ishment, we should let her go to 
the end of the rope with her Isidore.” 

“ Never, never!” cried Jean-Lou- 
is. “ Youare not speaking serious- 
ly? The daughter of your old 
brother-in-arms ?” 

“Ha!” replied the old fellow, 
“my old brother-in-arms! Ten 
years ago I predicted what would 
be the end of his nonsense.” 

“This is not the time to wish it 
now,” replied Jeannet. “Let us 
save them, M. Michou; I can do 
nothing without you.” 

“Why not? You have a tongue 
like me; more than that, you saw 
and heard all; yo to-morrow to 
Muiceron.” 

“ Impossible,” said Jeannet, much 
embarrassed. 


replied 
“ And now, what shall 
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“Impossible? There is some- 
thing behind that !” 

“But was it not you yourself 
who made me promise not to re- 
turn to my parents ?” 

“Most certainly, my child; but 
the case is urgent, it seems to me, 
and they should know in time, so 
as to change their minds before it 
is too late.” 

“T will lose my self-control if I 
meet Isidore face to face.” 

“Jeannet,” said Michou, “ you 
have a good heart. I know all, my 
boy; they drove you from Mui- 
ceron. Marion heard that little 
magpie of a Jeannette dismiss you, 
and she related the story to me, 
weeping all the while, good fat girl 
that she is. I wished to see how 
far your generosity would carry 
you. Evil be to them who treated 
you in that manner; they deserve 
what has happened.” 

“No,” said Jean-Louis, “they 
are blinded, that is all; and now I 
have forgotten those words, said 
without reflection. M. Jacques, I 
beg of you help me to save Jean- 
nette.” 

“You will have a fine reward, 
eh?” 

“Oh! what is it to me? After 
all, can I, for a few cruel words, 
lose the memory of twenty years of 
tenderness and kindness ?” 

“Tf you do not have your place 
in heaven,” said the keeper, raising 
his shoulders and voice at the same 
time, to conceal his emotion, which 
was very visible, “I think our curé 
himself cannot answer for his. 
Come, let us see what we can do to 
save this hare-brained Jeannette. 
In the first place, to-morrow, at the 
latest, I intend that M. le Marquis’ 
place shall be cleared of those 
rascals that encumber it. The 
thing is easy; I will tell them that, 
owing to the bad weather, we will 
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postpone the clearing of the forest 
until spring, as the work advances 
too slowly, and give them two 
weeks’ pay . no, I won’t; one 
week is enough. And then you— 
you must write; do you hear? 
Write. Writing remains, and scenes 
and conflicts are avoided; you will 
therefore write six lines, carefully 
worded, to Perdreau. You will tell 
him you were at the meeting in the 
wood that night. How? ‘That is 
none of his business—it is enough 
that you were there; then you will 
add: ‘I give you three days to 
disappear, after which I will warn 
the police.’ And for the expla- 
nation at Muiceron, I will 
it.” 

Jean-Louis saw at once the good 
sense of this arrangement, and 
obeyed immediately. In reality, it 
was the only means of bringing 
things to the best possible conclu- 
sion, 

The next day Michou went to 
the wood, as usual. He found the 
men at their work, as though no- 
thing had happened, and taking aside 
old Blackbeard, who appeared to 
have some control over his com- 
panions, he told him very quietly of 
his intention. Now, you will have 
no difficulty in seeing that for men 
who reckoned upon dividing a do- 
main worth five hundred thousand 
crowns in a few days, to be free 
from work and receive a week’s pay 
was a clear and enticing advantage. 
Michou was applauded; and, but 
that it went against the grain, he 
would have had the happiness of 
shaking hands with the whole crew. 
But as he was not very desirous of 
that pleasure with such a set, he 
was entirely rewarded for his pains 
by seeing them file past him arm- 
in-arm, and watched them as they 
went down the road, singing at the 
top of their lungs. 


see to 
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That same morning Jean-Louis’ 
letter left for its destination, and 
in the evening the letter-carrier de- 
posited it at the notary’s house. 

It has been remarked that villains 
are not brave. The good God, 
who protects honest men because 
they scarcely think of defending 
themselves, has put cowardice in 
the hearts of their enemies, and it 
serves as a rampart always raised 
before virtue, which prevents the 
wicked blows of vice from piercing 
it to death. Do not be astonished 
at that beautiful phrase ; I acknow- 
ledge Iam not capable of invent- 
ing it; but, in order that I might 
repeat it to you, I carefully copied 
it from a big book, full of wise say- 
ings, formerly lent to me by the 
Dean of Aubiers. 

If the lightning had fallen upon 
the notary’s house, it would not 
have produced a greater shock 
than Jeannet’s simple letter. The 
Perdreaux, as they were better 
educated than the mass of the poor 
people, whom the ringleaders of the 
revolution use for their own pur- 
pose, did not doubt but there would 
be great trouble and an overthrow 
of thrones, but were not the less sure 
of the universal division of pro- 
perty, which they looked forward to 
with such eagerness. But the safest 
and strongest plank of salvation for 
them was the marriage of Isidore, 
and it was most important that it 
should take place now, or else the 
prison-doors would soon be open- 
ed. Old Perdreau was annihilated. 
For thirty years he had had the 
boldness to calumniate his neigh- 
bors on every occasion ; he was on 
the eve, if he could, of causing the 
ruin, and perhaps the death, of our 
good lord by delivering up his pro- 
perty and betraying his secrets; 
but before this paper, which con- 
tained only a few lines without 
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threats or anger, written by a found- 
ling, he turned livid and trembled 
with fright, and his ugly face, ordi- 
narily so bold, was covered with a 
cold sweat. Isidore also was as 
pale as he; from time to time he 
read Jean-Louis’ letter, crushed it 
in his hand, trampled it under foot, 
swore by the holy name of the Lord, 
and struck the tables and chairs 
with his clenched fist. But that 
did not help the matter. The fa- 
ther and son dared not speak to 
each other. At last Isidore took 
the paper up again; and as if that 
scare-crow, by disappearing, could 
mend affairs, he tore it into a thou- 
sand pieces. 

“We are lost, lost!” repeated old 
Perdreau, clutching his gray hair 
with both his hands. 

“ That remains to be seen !”’ cried 
Isidore. “ Father, instead of sink- 
ing into such despair, you had bet- 
ter think of some plan. It was by 
your order I went to Montreux. I 
knew there was no need of such 
hurry.” 

“What could I do?” asked the 
unhappy old man, ready to humili- 
ate himself before his son. “We 
were menaced on all sides.”’ 

“It was only you who saw all 
that,” replied Isidore harshly; “I 
always listened to you too much.” 

“We can deny it all,” ventured 
Perdreau. 

“That is easy to say. But I am 
not sure of our men, if they should 
be questioned. That cursed found- 
ling will be believed before all of 
us.” 

“Lost! lost!” 


repeated the nota- 

ry, in the last state of despair. 
“We won’t give up,” said Isidore. 

“Go to bed, father; you are in no 


condition to talk. 
both.” 

“Ah! think of something, no 
matter what; we must avert the 


I will reflect for 
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blow,”’ said old Perdreau, as he 
staggered to his room. 

“ Avert the blow!” repeated Isi- 
dore; “the devil himself would not 
succeed—unless—unless y 

He paused, as if some one would 
listen to his thought. A frightful 
idea entered his head, and all that 
night the notary, who groaned and 
shivered with fever in his bed, 
heard him walking about, taking 
great strides across the floor, whilst 
he uttered disconnected words. 

The next day the servant found 
her masters in a sad state; one 
sick, almost delirious, the other 
asleep, all dressed, in a chair, with a 
face haggard from the effects of the 
terrible night that had just passed. 

But two hours afterwards, affairs 
resumed their train. 
Isidore bathed and changed his 
clothes, drank a bowl of hot wine, 
in which he poured a good pint of 
brandy. He swallowed this com- 


accustomed 


forter, eat a mouthful, and appeared 


fresh and well. But an experienced 
person would easily have seen that 
his eyes looked like balls of fire 
under the red lids, and that every 
moment he made a singular move- 
ment with his shoulders; you would 
have thought he shuddered, but 
doubtless that was owing to the 
heavy frost the night before. 

He went to see Jeannette, as usu- 
al, and was wonderfully polite; the 
little thing was sad, but gentle and 
quiet. She willingly spoke of the 
marriage, of the contemplated jour- 
ney, and the presents she wished. 
But yet it was easy to see that 
each one of the betrothed was 
playing a part in trying to appear 
at ease, and scarcely succeeded. 
Jeannette, in the midst of a fine 
phrase, would stop and look out 
of the window, and Isidore would 
profit by the opportunity to fall 
into a reverie, which certainly was 
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not suitable at sucha time. The 
reason was that the slight friend- 
ship that was felt on one side 
had taken wings and flown away ; 
whilst on the other that which 
perhaps might begin threatened 
to be cut short by circumstances : 
but whose fault was it ? 

“As you make your bed, so you 
must lie,” said our curé, and Isi- 
dore, who had stuffed his with 
thorns, should not have been sur- 
prised if he felt them. No one 
can describe, because, very fortu- 
nately, no one can understand, the 
disordered state of this unhappy 
young man’s mind. He had forin- 
ed a resolution whose result you 
will soon see; and on whatever side 
he looked, he 


abyss open before his eyes. 


bottomless 
He 
was afraid—this yet can be said in 
his favor, for indifference to crime 
is the state of finished scoundrels— 
and he would not now have gone 
so far, if, as we hope, he had not 
previously lost his senses. 

He prolonged his visit to Mui- 
ceron as long as he could. Little 
Jeannette was tired out and did not 
attempt to conceal it, which suff- 
ciently showed how much pleasure 
she took in the 
future husband. She even yawned 
two or three times, which any other 
day he would have resented; but 
now it escaped his notice. 

At nightfall he at last decided 
to leave, and then it could be seen, 
by his pallor and the manner that 
he passed his hand across his brow, 
that the great deep pit of which I 
spoke caused him a greater vertigo 
than ever. 


saw a 


presence of her 


Nevertheless, he started resolute- 
ly on the road for the wood of 
Montreux, and, when he was near 
the wood-cutters’ retreat, he looked 
as if he wished to enter it; but sud- 
denly he retraced his steps, and 
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afterwards appeared so absent and 
buried in his own reflections, he 
did not notice that the cabin was 
empty, and no work going on in- 
side. 

One man, however, was walking 
among the huge piles of timber, 
half ready for delivery; it 
Michou. He at once perceived 
Isidore, and followed him with his 
eyes a long distance; but it was not 
necessary to accost him, and he let 
him pass on, with the idea that he 
was seeking the high-road to Issou- 
dun, in obedience to the letter of 
Jean-Louis. 

“The hawk is caught,” said he 
to himself. “Well, let him go in 
peace, that he may receive his last 
shot elsewhere.” 

During this time, Perdreau di- 
rected his steps towards the game- 
keeper’s house. 


was 


He easily entered, 
as the door was only closed by a 
latch; Michou, in his isolated abode 
counting more on his gun, which he 
always kept loaded at his bedside, 
than on the protection of bolts. 

Isidore knew that each night 
Jeannet came to eat and sleep in 
the little house; but he also knew 
that he worked until late in the 
night, and that there was no risk 
of meeting him at this early hour. 

As he expected, he found the 
idiot Barbette alone in the house. 
The poor girl was preparing the 
soup Jean-Louis was accustomed 
to eat on returning home, and near 
her was her dog, who never left 
her, not even at night, when both 
went out together to sleep with the 
sheep. 

She knew Isidore, as she had 
seen him roaming around the coun- 
try. Except to say 
and good-evening, 
knew how to speak, and therefore 
showed neither astonishment nor 
fear, as is the case with children 


good-morning 
she scarcely 
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deprived of reason, who are not 
conscious either of good or evil. 

Isidore sank into a chair without 
speaking; Barbette nodded to him, 
and continued stirring her stew-pan. 

“What are you making there?” 
asked Perdreau, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence. 

The idiot burst out laughing, as 
though the question was very fun- 
ny. 

“Soup,” she replied, still laugh- 
ing loudly. 

“Ts it for your uncle?” 

No, my uncle has dined.” 

Who is it for. then ?” 

For the other one.” 

The other one? Is it for Jean- 
Louis ?” 

"¥en. 

“ You are very sure?” 

“Yes, yes!” said she, laughing 
louder than ever. 

“Very good,” muttered Isidore 
between his teeth. He suddenly 
arose, and gave the dog a furious 
kick. 

Barbette uttered a shrill scream. 
Her dog was her only friend ; she 
threw herself between Isidore and 
the poor beast, which she clasped 
in her arms. 

During this movement, which 
was very quick, the wretched Per- 
dreau towards the stove, 
threw into the soup a paper of 
white powder, which he had kept 
hidden in his hand, and disappear- 
ed in a second, like one who feels 
his clothes catching fire. 

Soon all was again quiet and si- 
lent. Little Barbette understood 
nothing, except that the wicked 
man who had beaten her dog with- 
out any cause had left, and that she 
could return to her cooking. She 
recommenced stirring her soup, 
laughing softly to herself, but tak- 
ing care, however, that her dog was 
close to her side. 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


sprang 
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Michou entered about a quarter 
of an hour later. He was fatigued 
with his day’s work, and thought 
no more of Isidore, whom he be- 
lieved far away. Besides, if he 
had given him a thought, the idea 
would never have entered his head 
to question Barbette, who was not 
in a condition to render an account 
of anybody or anything. 

The game-keeper had his bed 
and Jeannet’s also (straw mattresses, 
laid on trestles) placed in a re- 
cess at the end of the room, so 
that, upon retiring, they could draw 
the curtains, and be as private as 
though in another room. He un- 
dressed quietly, and stretched him- 
self upon the bed to take his much- 
needed rest, knowing well that 
Jean-Louis often came in late, but 
made so little noise he was never 
disturbed. 

A longtime passed. Michou was 
sleeping soundly, when he heard 
Barbette call him. 

“What do you want?” he asked, 
raising himself up in his bed. 

“Uncle,” said the poor idiot, 
“ Jean-Louis has not returned.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“T am hungry,” she replied, for 
she never ate supper until her work 
was finished. 

“Eat,” said Michou. 
there to prevent you?” 

“Can I eat Jean-Louis’ soup ?” 
she asked. 

“ Faith,” thought the game-keep- 
er, “ he must have supped with the 
Luguets. Yes,” said he aloud, 
“eat, and be off to bed.” 

Barbette did not wait to be told 
twice. She emptied the soup into 
a bowl, swallowed half of it with a 
good appetite, and gave the rest to 
her dog. 

Then she went out, fastening the 
latch as well as she could, and Mi- 
chou turned over in his bed, where 


“What is 
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he was soon asleep again, and no- 
thing else happened to disturb him, 
as Jeannet that night did not re- 
turn home. 


XVIII. 

The night was terribly cold, and 
the following morning the sky was 
dark and heavy from the snow that 
fell unceasingly ; sothat our superb 
wood of Val-Saint, so delightful in 
summer, looked horrible and deso- 
late enough to make one think of 
death and the grave, all around 
was so still and quiet in its white 
winding-sheet. Michou, who had 
nothing to do after he sent off the 
workmen, rose later than usual, and 
was rather astonished to see Jean- 
net’s bed still vacant. It was the 
first time the dear boy had slept 
away from home without giving 
warning. He knew him too well to 
think that it was from want of at 
tention: what could have happen- 
ed? 

He thought again of Perdreau, 
whom he had seen roving around 
the premises the night before; and 
for the first time in his life the 
game-keeper felt a thrill of terror. 

“The good-for-nothing is capa- 
ble of anything,” thought he; “ he 
may have watched for Jean-Louis 
in some out-of-the-way place to 
harm him.” 

But after this reflection, he reas- 
sured himself by thinking of Jean- 
Louis’ extraordinary strength and 
great height, which surpassed _Isi- 
dore’s by at least a head. 

“That puppy has no more nerve 
than a chicken,” said he. “ Jean- 
net could knock him down with 
one blow; and as for drawing a 
pistol, he would be afraid of the 
noise.” 

However, good Jacques hurried 
with his dressing, so that he might 
go to the Luguets’, to inquire after 
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Jean-Louis. While doing so, he 
looked at his big silver watch, 
which hung on a nail by his bed- 
and saw with astonishment 
that it was nine o’clock. 

“This is something strange !” 
said he; “it is the first time in ten 
years I have slept so late.” 

He went to the door, but, as he 
put out his head, he was driven 
back by a whirlwind of snow which 
struck him in the face, and at the 
same time a man presented himself 
upon the threshold. 

““M. Michou,” said the new- 
comer, who was no other than the 
letter-carrier of the commune, “ it 
is unfortunate you have some cor- 
respondent in this awful weather.”’ 

“That is true! You are not 
very lucky,” replied the game- 
keeper; “for this is the first letter 
you have brought me in two years.” 

It was from Jean-Louis, and con- 
tained but a few words: 

“M. Jacques: Do not be un- 
easy about me. I am in good 
health, but I will not return before 
three days, as I am going to Paris 
on important business. 

“ Your ever-faithful 

* JEAN-LouIs.” 

“What the devil can that child 
have to do in Paris?” thought Mi- 
chou. “ Never mind, this letter is a 
great relief; I would rather know 
he was off there than here.” 

He gave the carrier a warm 
drink, and conversed with him 
some time before the hearth, upon 
which burned a good armful of vine- 
branches. Then, when he had 
taken his departure, the thought 
of Barbette suddenly entered his 
head, 

“What is she doing?” said he. 
“The poor child has forgotten my 
breakfast ; I suppose she has also 
slept late.” 


side, 


He opened the door; the snow 
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was not falling quite so thick and 
fast, and the sky appeared less 
sombre. 

He left the house, and went to 
the sheepfold, to see what had be- 
come of his idiotic niece. 

Alas! If you have listened to 
me until now, you can well guess 
what had taken place in that gloomy 
night! And yet, upon entering the 
enclosure, nothing at first forebod- 
ed the misfortune which was about 
to startle the good game-keeper. 
The sheep bleated and tumbled 
pell-mell, climbing on one another’s 
backs, browsing contentedly upon 
the hay scattered here and there; 
but down at the end of the sheep- 
fold, in a little corner, poor Barbette 
was extended, stark dead and al- 
ready cold, the mouth half-opened 
and the face rigid from its terrible 
struggle. Close to her, with his 
head laid across her feet, her dog 
also slept, never more to be awak- 
ened. 

It was evident the innocent 
child had suffered fearfully. Her 
poor body seemed longer by three 
inches than before, as though the 
limbs had been stretched in her 
dreadful death-struggle. Her lit- 
tle, shrivelled hands still clutched 
bunches of wool that she must 
have torn from the sheep in her 
agony. With all that, she looked 
tranquil and at peace, as if an 
angel of the good God had come at 
the supreme moment to bear away 
her soul, exempt from sin. 

Michou fell on his knees beside 
the little dead body. He tried to 
raise her, but she was so stiff he 
had to move her like a wooden 
statue. Certainly, many hours must 
have elapsed since her death; the 
dog, also, was frozen to the touch, 
and as hard as stone. There was 
no doubt these two creatures, so 
attached to each other during life, 
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had met together a violent death 
Nothing more remained to be done 
but to make the necessary declara- 
tions and hold the inquest usual 
in such cases. The good man 
bent over the agonized face of the 
child a few minutes; one or two 
tears fell upon his gray beard, and, 
while wiping them off with his coat- 
sleeve, he recited a Pater and a De 
Profundis ; then he brought several 
planks and bundles of straw, which 
he placed around the poor corpse, 
so that the sheep should not injure 
it while playing around. He left the 
dog lying on the feet of his mistress, 
Barbette; and mere creature, with- 
out soul, as the good God had made 
him, he deserved this respect, hav- 
ing died faithful as he had lived. 
Jacques Michou left the sheep- 
fold, his otter-skin cap in his hand, 
and on the threshold turned again 
and made another sign of the cross. 
His old heart was heavy with pain 
from the shock; but he did not 
dream for an instant of what we 
know, and at that you must not be 
too much astonished. The good 
man was perfectly honest, and 
could not at first conjecture that a 
great crime had caused this extra- 
ordinary death. He rather imag- 
ined that Barbette, who had been 
given to wandering around like all 
innocents, had gathered some poi- 
sonous weed, or drank by mistake 
from a vessel in which remedies 
were prepared for the sheep when 
afflicted with the mange, which are 
always composed of a decoction of 
tobacco or other noxious prepara- 
tion; which cures, if applied exter- 
nally, but is certain death when 
taken internally, if the directions are 
not followed. Thus plunged in sad 
and bitter meditation, he arrived, al- 
most before he knew it, at the vil- 
lage of Val-Saint, and thought to 
continue still further, to warn Dr. 
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Aubry. “He will be able to tell 
me,” thought he; “with his learn- 
ing he can say what killed the poor 
child.” 

Just then he raised his head, and 
saw that he was before the notary’s 
house, and recognized the doctor’s 
horse and wagon before the door. 

“ This is lucky!” thought he. “ I 
will find out all the sooner.” 

He entered without having to 
knock, probably because M. Aubry, 
who was always absent-minded, had 
neglected to close the door, ordi- 
narily shut tight ; so that the game- 
keeper found himself standing in 
the middle of Perdreau’s dining- 
room before any one had given no- 
tice of his entrance. 

Isidore was there, so wan, and 
haggard, and_ wild-looking, you 
would have doubted, at the first 
glance, whether it was himself or 
his shadow. There was nothing 
terrifying in Michou’s aspect; he 
appeared sad and quiet, and only 
wished to meet the doctor, that he 
might relate his lamentable story. 
But criminals see in every one and 
everywhere justice and vengeance 
ready to fall upon them. Isidore 
no sooner recognized the honest 
game-keeper, than he uttered a cry 
of terror, and endeavored to es- 
cape. 

That movement, the terrified 
face, and, still further, we must be- 
lieve, the inspiration of the good 
God, made Michou divine, in the 
twinkling of an eye, what he had 
not even suspected the moment be- 
fore. You will understand me if 
you will only recall some remem- 
brances of the past; for surely you 
must once or twice in your life have 
experienced the same effect. An 
event takes place—no one knows 
which way to turn; all is dark; 
suddenly a light breaks forth, shed- 
ding its brilliant rays on all around, 
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and in an instant everything is clear 
to the mind: is it not so? To ex- 
plain how this great secret fire is 
lighted I cannot, but to affirm that 
it happens daily you must acknow- 
ledge with me, no matter how poor 
your memory may be. 

The presence of Perdreau the 
evening before in the neighborhood 
of the wood of Montreux, his som- 
bre and agitated look at the time, 
the preceding letter of Jean-Louis, 
finally, that soup, destined for an- 
other than Barbette, and eaten by 
her—all this passed in a second be- 
fore the eyes of the game-keeper, 
like so many actors playing in the 
same piece. As the truth, in all its 
horror, flashed before him, his face 
became terrible, and Isidore, whose 
eyes, starting from his head with 
terror, glared fixedly upon him, 
saw this time, without mistake, his 
judge and the avenger of his 
crime. 

The two men looked at each 
other a moment. Isidore advanced 
a step, in the vague hope of reach- 
ingthe door. Michou stepped back, 
his arms crossed, and barred his 
passage. 

“Let me go out,” at last gasped 
Isidore between his closed teeth. 

“Wretch !” said the game-keeper 
in a deep voice, “whom did you 
come to poison at my house last 
night ?” 

“Michou, you are crazy!’’ re- 
plied Isidore ; “ let me out, or I will 
call.” 

“Call as loudly as you please,” 
answered Michou, standing straight 
and firm with his back against the 
door; “call Dr. Aubry, who must 
be somewhere about. You will 
tell him that I have come in search 
of him to prove the death of Bar- 
bette, whom you killed, cowardly 
villain that you are!” 

“ Barbette ! What do you mean ? 
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You are drunk, Michou,” stammer- 
ed Isidore, becoming each moment 
more and more livid. 

“Neither drunk nor crazy, you 
know well, accursed wretch,” repli- 
ed Jacques. “Your insults do not 
harm me. Ha! you were not very 
skilful in your crime, but you were 
also mistaken. Jean-Louis is safe 
and sound; you only killed a child 
deprived of reason, and you will 
finish on a scaffold; for if I were 
allowed to kill you with my own 
hand, I would not, so as not to 
stain the hand of an honest man.” 

“Michou,” said Isidore, his teeth 
chattering with fear, “have mercy 
on me; I will explain myself later. 
[ am sick. My father is 
dying. . . . Youare not cruel. 

Let me go out.” 

“Ha! ha! youareacoward.... 
Faith, I am glad of it; it takes 
from me the slightest compassion 
for you. Traitor! scoundrel! you 
were not so much afraid yesterday, 
when you thought of killing a brave, 
defenceless boy. To-day it is not 
repentance that makes you tremble, 
but the justice of men, who will not 
spare you. You feel them on your 
heels; you are not deceived. I 
have you; try to stir.” 

And he seized him by the arm 
with so vigorous a hand, the wretch 
felt his bones crack, 

“You hurt me; let me go!” 
yelled Isidore, writhing under that 
iron hand. 

“Shut up! Avow yourcrime; did 
you come, yes or no, to poison 
Jean-Louis ?” 

“He had provoked me. I 
wild, I was mad 


“ 


was 
let me go... .” 
You avow it, then; what poison 
was it ?” 

“T don’t know; I know nothing 
further. . . . Michou, in the name of 
God, let me go... .” 

“Do you dare pronounce the 
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name of God ?” cried Michou, grasp- 
ing him still more firmly. “Do you 
believe, then, in him, whom you 
have blasphemed since you were 
able to speak? You don’t know 
what poison you used? After all, 
it matters little; M. Aubry will 
know—yes, he and the judge also. 
The case is clear, and, if I could 
drag you myself before the police, 
I would only leave hold of you 
at the door of the prison.” 

Isidore, prostrated and speech- 
less from pain—for Michou, whose 
strength was trebled, crushed his 
arm with redoubled force—fell to 
the ground in the most miserable 
state that can be imagined. 

“There,” said Michou, pushing 
him aside with his foot, “if I did 
not still respect the mark of your 
baptism, I would wish to see you 
die there like adog. Ah! you can 
weep now! See to what your life 
of debauchery and idleness has 
brought you; but you are not ca- 
pable of understanding my words. 
Listen; it isnot you that I pity, but 
the remembrance of an honest girl, 
who, to the eyes of the neighbor- 
hood, was your betrothed, the un- 
fortunate creature! In the name 
of Jeanne Ragaud, I will save you 
from the scaffold that you deserve ; 
but on one condition... .” 

“ Speak, speak! I will do what- 
ever you wish,” cried the wretch, 
raising himself upon his knees. 
“IT promise you, Michou; but save 
me!” 

“Miserable coward!” said the 
game-keeper with disgust, “ your 
prayers and your tears cause me as 
much horror as your crimes. You 
have not even the courage to play the 
part of a murderer! But what I 
have said I will do. Get up, if 
you hzve still strength to stand on 
your legs. Mark what I say. You 
must disappear. I give you, not 
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three days, like Jean-Louis, but 
two hours, in which I will go and 
remove the body of your victim, 
and warn the police. In two hours 
I will have declared on oath that 
Barbette was poisoned by you, and 
the proofs will not be wanting. 
Do what you please—hide yourself 
in a hole or fly. In two hours, | 
repeat, the police will be on your 
track, and, if the devil wishes to 
save you, that is his affair.” 

“ Thanks,” said Isidore, rising. 

“ Your thanks is another insult,” 
said Michou. He opened the door 
himself, and pushed the wretch out- 
side with such a tremendous blow 
of his fist that he stumbled and fell 
across the threshold. 

Owing to the bad weather, the 
village street was deserted. Michou 
saw Isidore disappear with the 
quickness of a deer. He closed 
the door again, and sat down, rest- 
ing his head upon his hands, to 
gather together his ideas. 

“My God,” said the excellent 
man, raising his eyes to heaven 
with the honest look of a Christian, 
“ perhaps I have done wrong, But 
thou art powerful enough to repair 
the effect of my too great mercy, 
and I have saved from a disgrace 
that could not be remedied thy 
servants, the poor Ragauds.”’ 

All this had not taken much 
time, and Michou was meditating 
upon the events: of that terrible 
night, when he felt some one strike 
him on the shoulder; it was M. 
Aubry. 

“It is you, M. Jacques?” said the 
doctor. “ What are you doing here, 
old fellow ?” 

“T was waiting for you, mon- 
sieur,” replied he quietly, for he 
had entirely recovered his self- 
possession. “ Is any one sick here ?” 

“Eh?” said the doctor. “It is the 
old man, who was seized with a 
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fever yesterday, and is now deliri- 
ous. His brain isaffected. It is an 
attack which I anticipated ; I don’t 
think he will recover.” 

“So much the better!” 
Michou. 

“What do you say? 
he better ? 
he is 


said 


So much 
It can be easily seen 
not in your good graces. 
Faith! I must say, if I were not 
his physician, I would think the 
same. I don’t generally believe all 
the gossip floating around; we can 
take a little on credit, and leave 
the rest; but, in my opinion, M. le 
Marquis did not place his confi- 
dence within the pale of the church 
when he gave it to that old ape; he 
may yet have torepent of it. Well, 
and you—what can I do for you?” 

“Come with me to the wood of 
Montreux,” said the game-keeper, 
“and I will tell you on the way.” 

“Is the case urgent? Between 
ourselves, Michou, if your patient 
is not in danger I would like to 
put it off until to-morrow. My 
carriage is open, and Cocotte is not 
rough-shod. It is beastly weather 
to go through the forest.” 

“Alas! monsieur,” replied Jac- 
ques, “the patient who requires 
you can wait until the last judg- 
ment, for she is dead. But I must 
carry you off all the same, as this 
death does not seem natural to me, 
and I wish your opinion.” 

“Let us be off,” said M. Aubry, 
without hesitating; “you can tell 
me the whole story as we go along.”’ 

Which Jacques Michou did, 
whilst Cocotte, with her head down, 
trotted along, not very well pleased 
to receive the snow full in her face. 

The poor beast excepted, neither 
of the travellers in the wagon felt 
the horrible weather. ‘The doctor, 
while listening to the game-keeper, 
looked serious and severe, which 
was not at all his usual custom. 
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Michou had nothing to hide. He 
related every detail of the mourn- 
ful story, without omitting any fact 
or thought necessary to enlighten 
M. Aubry. When he came to 
speak of his terrible explanation 
with Isidore and the wretch’s crime, 
the doctor swore a round oath, 
which marked his disapproval, and 
Cocotte received such a famous 
cut with the whip, she started off 
on a furious gallop. 

“T did not think you were, at 
your age, such a snivelling, senti- 
mental baby as that,” said he in a 
rage. “ What were you dreaming 
about? To have had your hand 
on the villain, and then to let him 
go! You deserve to be locked up 
in his place !” 

“Monsieur,” replied Michou, 
“what I did I would do again. 
Have you thought that it would 
also have been a frightful trial for 
the Ragauds? Would they not all 
have been called upon to testify? 
And think for a moment what a 
disgrace it would have been fur 
that unfortunate young girl, who 
was on the eve of marrying the 
scoundrel. No, no, M. Aubry, in 
the bottom of your soul you cannot 
blame me. Believe that the good 
God will bring it all right; but such 
a scandal in our province, an exe- 
cution, perhaps, in the square of 
Val-Saint—what shame, what mis- 
ery!” 

“ Jeanne Ragaud and her family 
owe you a fine taper,” replied the 
doctor, a little softened. “There is 
some truth in what you say; but, for 
all that, I would have been better 
pleased to have seen that danger- 
ous animal caged !” 

“ Be easy,” replied Michou; “ he 
will never hurt any one else unless 
himself. Without wishing to ex- 
cuse him, I am inclined to believe 
he was out of his mind—pushed 
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to extremity by the great danger 
in which Jeannet’s discovery had 
placed him. When a man is ac- 
customed to crime, monsieur, he 
bears the consequences more bold- 
ly. I saw Isidore Perdreau so com- 
pletely demoralized, his crime was 
written on his brow, where I read 
it at the first glance, and which 
any one else could have done as 
easily in my place. So be convinced, 
neither God nor man can blame me 
for letting him go, and I certainly 
do not regret it.” 

“ All very well,” said the doctor ; 
“but that would not prevent me 
from acting very differently if I 
should catch him this evening.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Michou; 
“for if he should fall under my 
hand this evening, I would see 
clearly that the good God did not 
wish him to be saved, at least in 
this world.” 

As he finished speaking, they 
stopped before the sheepfold, and 
the doctor, together with Michou, 
entered, their heads uncovered. 
All was as Michou had left it, only 
that the cold and the hours which 
had elapsed had rendered the little 
body still stiffer than at the moment 
of discovery. The effects of the 
poison began to appear, as great 
black spots were visible on the 
face of the dead girl, which gave 
her such a suffering and pitiful 
look, the tears fell from their eyes. 

M. Aubry had not to examine 
very much to be convinced that 
the poor idiot had been poisoned 
by taking a dose of arsenic capable 
of killing three men. As this poison 
is infallible against rats, nearly all the 
country people obtain permission 
to keep a small quantity on hand; 
and nothing had been easier than 
for Isidore to take a little from his 
father’s own kitchen, where the 
servant complained of the ravages 
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of the mice among the cheeses and 
other provisions. Thus, step by 
step, everything was terribly brought 
to light, and yet with much simpli- 
city, as is always the case with 
events incontestably true; there- 
fore, it was easy for M. Aubry to 
prepare his statements, affirmations, 
and declarations according to his 
conscience, in the report which he 
read before the official authori- 
ties. 

One very sad thing, but which 
they scarcely thought of at the mo- 
ment, was to give a rather more 
decent bed than the straw of the 
sheepfold to the poor innocent vic- 
tim. But this they could not do, as 
they were obliged to let her lie as 
she was until the arrival of the dis- 
trict attorney, the sheriff, and the 
chief of police. 

Michou would willingly have 
watched by her side, but this was 
not possible either. M. Aubry aid- 
ed him to construct a solid bar- 
rier of planks; then they covered 
the body with a blanket ; and on the 
breast the game-keeper placed, with 
profound respect, a cross made of 
branches. This devout duty accom- 
plished, Jacques Michou locked the 
sheepfold, put the key in his pocket, 
and left with the doctor to warn the 
authorities. 

You can imagine that in all this 
coming and going much more time 
had elapsed than the two hours 
accorded to the fugitive. Michou, 
who desired it from the bottom of 
his heart, for the good reasons we 
already know, and which he did not 
regret, was not sorry at the delay 
M. Aubry, on the contrary, growled 
and stormed, whipped Cocotte with 
the full strength of his arm, and tried 
to hurry up affairs with the greatest 
diligence. But impossibilities can- 
not be performed, and, with all his 
efforts, the usual formalities in these 
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sad circumstances were not fulfilled 
until late in the afternoon. 

Then the news spread from 
mouth to mouth as rapidly as the 
waves of our river during an inun- 
dation. The curious assembled in 
the public square, where the servants 
of M. le Marquis, who never were 
bothered with too much _ work, 
were the first to appear. They 
talked, they gesticulated, said heaps 
of foolish things, mixed with some 
words of common sense. Our mas- 
ter learned from public rumor that 
young Perdreau was suspected, and 
that he had disappeared. It can 
be easily understood that he was 
indignant at such a calumny, and 
generously offered to guarantee his 
innocence. Mademotselle wept, 
Dame Berthe imitated her, and 
these two excellent ladies wished 
immediately to rush off to Jean- 
nette, to console her in this great 
trial. But poor mademoiselle had 
to be content with her benevolent 
wishes, for neither coachman nor 
footman, nor even a simple groom, 
could be found; all had run off to 
the wood of Montreux in search of 
news. 

As they were obliged to pass Mui- 
ceron to reach the wood, you may 
well imagine that more than one of 
the hurried crowd lagged behind to 
talk to the Ragauds, and thus they, 
in their turn, heard of the terrible 
affair. The consternation was un- 
paralleled, for there, as at the cha- 
teau, no one would believe the wick- 
ed rumors afloat concerning Isidore. 
Jeannette, who cared but little for 
her intended husband, and had de- 
sired to be freed from her engage- 
ment, was indignant as soon as she 
thought he was in trouble, and de- 
fended him warmly, which made 
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people believe she loved him de- 
votedly. The truth was, this little 
creature’s soul was generous and 
high-strung, and, like all such na- 
tures, she defended him, whom she 
willingly would have sent off the 
night before, only because 
thought he was unfortunate. 

But days passed, and each one 
brought new and overwhelming 
proofs of the truth. The police 
searched the neighborhood in vain, 
and soon all hope of seeing Isidore 
reappear (which would have pleaded 
in his justification) faded from the 
eyes of those who wished to defend 
him. M. le Marquis, after having 
conversed with M. Aubry, Michou, 
and the judicial authorities, was 
overcome with grief, and acknow- 
ledged that he could not conscien- 
tiously mix himself up with the af- 
fair. As for old Perdreau, he never 
recovered his consciousness, and 
died shortly after. They placed 
the seals on his house, where, later, 
they discovered the documents and 
correspondence which revealed his 
wicked life; and now you can judge 
if there was anything to gossip about 
in a commune as peaceable and 
tranquil as ours. In the memory 
of man there had never been such 
a terrible event, and nothing will 
ever happen again approaching to 
it, I devoutly wish. 

Mademoiselle, who was not very 
well, was seriously injured by al! 
this trouble; and as M. le Marquis 
loved her dearly, and, besides, 
heard the rumbling of the revolu- 
tion in the capital which he had so 
long ardently desired, packed up, 
and was soon off, bag and baggage, 
for Paris, where he hoped to dis- 
tract poor mademoiselle, and drive 
off mournful recollections. 


she 
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Ir stands within a narrow, quiet street, 
And well-worn steps ascend at either side, 
Where, all day long till twilight, pious feet 
Softly and silently forsake the tide 
Of feverish life, to rest a little space 
Within its calm, and gaze upon his face. 


The dead Christ, lying on his Mother’s breast, 
May not uplift those lifeless, closed eyes: 

O helplessness divine! O sweet behest! 
Rigid and white beneath the cross he lies, 

That here, before this holy altar-stone, 

Our miserable pride be overthrown. 


The dull, gray walls with simple Stations hung, 
The stainéd windows, blending liquid rays 
Of red and gold in lucent amber, flung 
Across the chancel like a hymn of praise 
From spirit-voices flowing—all of these 
Make endless peace and wondrous harmonies. 


And when at evening hour the solemn strain 

Of some quaint Zantum Ergo, strange and sweet, 
Tunes the full soul to perfect chords again, 

And from the beaten pathway weary feet 
Turn heavenward once more, unchained and free, 
It is a dear and blessed place to be. 


Slowly the heavy waves of incense rise, 
Parting amid the arches overhead. 

Start, fervent tears of peace from burning eyes! 
Mount, happy prayers! Despair, lie prone and dead! 

Open, ye perfumed clouds, and give them room, 

While Benedicite pierces the gloom. 


It is a quiet spot—the busy feet 
Of toil and turmoil pause before its gates, 
And turn aside, with reverent steps, to greet 
The Holy One of Ages—him who waits, 
With patient hands outstretched, to love and bless 
The lowliest soul that craves his tenderness. 
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To THE Epiror or THE CATHo- 
Lic WORLD: 

In my last letter, while criticising 
an incorrect definition of the word 
act, | made the remark that “the 
gravity of bodies is not a power, as 
some unphilosophical scientists im- 
agine.” * When writing these words, 
I had to confine myself to a mere 
statement of the scientific error; 
but it occurs to me that in an age 
in which most of the so-called men 
of science are so little acquainted 
with philosophy as to mistake effects 
for causes, and yet so proud of their 
achievements as to aspire to the 
leadership of the public mind, some 
precautions must be taken, lest our 
philosophical terminology be in- 
fected with such improprieties as 
are now too leniently tolerated in 
the language of science. It is the 
abuse of one word that does the 
greatest mischief in the department 
of physics. This word is force. 
Its frequent misapplication tends 
to confound and falsify the whole 
doctrine of physical causation. It 
is therefore of great importance, 
even in a scientific point of view, 
to determine within what limits the 
use of such a word should be re- 
stricted in accordance with the laws 
of philosophical terminology. Such 
is the main object of my present 
communication. 

The theory of physical causation 
deals with natural causes, powers, 
actions, forces, movements, and the 
results of movements. When these 
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terms are properly defined, all rela- 
tions between agents and patients, 
between causes and effects, and 
consequent phenomena, can be eas- 
ily expressed with philosophical 
precision; but when the causes, 
the powers, the actions, and the 
movements themselves are all con- 
founded under one common name 
of force, as it is now the fashion in 
the scientific world to do, no one 
need be surprised if such a course 
ends in philosophical inconsisten- 
cies. ‘To show what great propor- 
tions this evil has taken, innumer- 
able passages of modern writers 
might be adduced. But, not to 
perplex the reader with conflicting 
quotations from different sources, I 
will give only a few extracts from 
one of the best representatives of 
modern science. I have before me 
the Correlation of Physical Forces, 
by Mr. Grove. It is a well-known 
little work, much esteemed by phy- 
sicists, and one which certainly 
transcends the average merit of 
many modern productions of the 
same kind. Now, what is Mr. 
Grove’s notion of cause, of force, 
of power, as compared with one 
another and with the phenomena 
of nature? The following passages 
will show. He says: 

“In each particular case, where 
we speak of cause, we habitually 
refer to some antecedent power or 
force; we never see motion or any 
change in matter take effect, with- 
out regarding it as produced by 
some previous change ” (p. 13). 

Here force, power, and cause are 
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taken as equivalent ; moreover, mo- 
tion, or a change in matter, is con- 
sidered as “ produced ” by a previ- 
ous change; which implies that a 
previous change or movement is 
the efficient cause of a subsequent 
change or movement. Hence, ac- 
cording to such a terminology, 
movement, force, power, and cause 
should be accepted as synonymous. 
3ut philosophy cannot admit of 
such a wholesale confusion. 

“A force,” says he, “cannot 
originate otherwise than by devolu- 
tion from some pre-existing force or 
forces. . The term ‘force,’ al- 
though used in very different senses 
by different authors, in its limited 
sense may be defined as that which 
produces or resists motion... . I 
use the term ‘force’ as meaning 
that active principle inseparable 
from matter, which is supposed to 
induce its various changes ”’ (p. 16). 

Here force is again confounded 
with power and with cause, inas- 
much as “active principles” are 
powers, and “that which produces 
or resists motion” is a cause. We 
are told at the same time that the 
active principle is not a primordial 
and essential constituent of materi- 
al substances, but an accidental re- 
sult of devolution from other active 
principles residing in other substan- 
ces. Philosophy cannot admit of 
such a phraseology; for, as the 
active »rinciple of a substance is a 
constituent of its nature, if the ac- 
tive principle of any substance were 
thus communicated to it by acci- 
dental devolution, such a substance 
would have no definite nature of 
its own, and would be nothing ; and, 
in spite of this, it would also be 
capable of becoming anything, ac- 
cording as its active principle might 
originate from different pre-existing 
forces. Now, we know that the 
first elements of any given substance 
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have a definite nature, and a defi- 
nite active principle independently 
of devolution from other substan- 
ces; and that, according to the re- 
sults of a constant and universal 
experience, they are not liable to 
exchange their nature for anything 
else, but keep it permanently and 
unalterably amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes brought about by the inter- 
ference of surrounding bodies. It 
is, therefore, plain that the “active 
principle inseparable from matter” 
cannot originate in devolution from 
other pre-existing forces. But let 
us proceed. 

“The position which I seek to 
establish in this essay,” says Mr. 
Grove, “is, that the various affec- 
tions of matter which constitute 
the main object of experimental 
physics—viz., heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, and 
motion—are all correlative, or have 
a reciprocal dependence; that 
neither, taken abstractedly, can be 
said to be the essential cause of the 
others, but that either may produce, 
or be convertible into, any of the 
others ” (p. 15). 

Every one, of course, will admit 
that heat, light, electricity, etc., are 
“correlative.” I also admit that 
they are not “essential causes” of 
one another; but the fact is that 
they are no causes at all; since 
heat, light, electricity, etc., are only 
modes of motion and “ affections 
of matter,” as the author acknow 
ledges, and are therefore to be con- 
sidered as mere phenomena or 
effects, of which the one can be the 
condition, but not the cause, of the 
other. I know that the popular 
language admits of such expres- 
sions as “heat causes dilatation,’ 
“light causes an impression on the 
retina,” “chemical affinity causes 
combination,” “ movement causes a 
change of place.” But these and 
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other similar expressions, though 
used by scientific writers, and even 
by philosophers, are by no means 
philosophically correct. We shall 
see presently that substances alone 
have efficient powers, and therefore 
no mode of being and no affection 
of matter can display efficient cau- 
sality. Hence light, heat, electric- 
ity, and the rest, are neither efficient 
causes nor efficient powers; and, 
inasmuch as they are affections of 
matter, they cannot even be called 
forces in a philosophical, but only 
in a technical, sense, as we shall ex- 
plain hereafter. 

As to the mutual “ convertibility ” 
of these various affections of matter 
into one another, I would observe 
that, although the expression may 
be correctly understood, yet, as in- 
terpreted by Mr. Grove and by 
other physicists, it be 
admitted. What do mean 
when we say that progressive mo- 
tion, for instance, is converted into 
heat? We mean that in proportion 
as the progressive movement of a 
body is resisted and extinguished, a 
correspondent amount of heat, or 
of molecular calorific vibrations, is 
produced by mutual actions and re- 
actions. 


cannot 
we 


In this sense the conver- 
sion of one mode of being into an- 
other is perfectly admissible, no 
less indeed than the passage from a 
state of rest to one of movement. 
But Mr. Grove does not understand 
itso. He thinks that the progres- 
sive movement of a body is never 
extinguished, but only transform- 
ed by subdivision into molecular 
calorific vibrations ; and, therefore, 
that the accidental entity 
which was to be found in the pro- 
gressive movement is still to be 
found identically, though subdivid- 
ed, in the calorific motion. 
hear him: 

“Tt ss 


same 


Let us 
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that, if the visible and palpable mo- 
tion of one body be arrested by 
impact on another body, the motion 
ceases, and the force which produc- 
editis annihilated. Now, the view 
which I venture to submit is that 
force cannot be annihilated, but is 
merely subdivided or altered in 
direction or character” (p. 24). 
“ Motion will directly produce /eat 
and electricity, and electricity, being 
produced by it, will produce mag- 
netism” (p. 34). “ Lastly, motion 
may be again reproduced by the 
forces which have emanated from 
motion” (p. 36). 

Such is Mr. Grove’s theory of the 
“convertibility of forces.” It is 
nothing but a wrong interpretation 
of the old theory of the “ conserva- 
tion -of vs viva” by the modern 
conception of “ potential energy,” 
which admits “forces stored up” 
in bodies, and ready to show them- 
selves in the form of velocity, heat, 
light, or any other kind of move- 
ment. ‘This notion and others of 
a like tendency constitute the mar- 
row of the new physical theories, 
and are the pride of our men of 
science. Let us hope that a time 
will come when these able men 
will see the vanity of such fashion- 
able doctrines, and blush for their 
adoption of them in their scientific 
generalizations. 

The conservation of zs viva is, 
within certain limits, that is with 
regard to ponderable bodies im- 
pinging on one another,* an estab- 
lished fact; but its interpretation 
as given by advanced physicists is 
a huge blunder. “It is very gen- 
erally believed,” says Mr. Grove, 

* This limitation is necesstry. A stone thrown 
up vertically soon loses its vis viva without 
compensation. Tue case is one in which there 
is no impact. An imponderable body, as lu- 
miniferous ether, if it forms, as it is most proba- 
ble an unresisting medium, acquires vis viva 


without interfering with the 77s viva of the ce- 
lestial bodies. 
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“shat if the visible motion of one 
body be arrested by impact on an- 
other body, the motion ceases.” 
Of course, it is believed; and, what 
is more, it is demonstrably true, 
whatever Mr. Grove may say to the 
contrary. Yet it is not true, nor is 
it very generally believed, that “the 
force which produces it (the mo- 
tion) is annihilated.” When the 
movement of a body is arrested, its 
velocity is extinguished; but that 
velocity was not the force which 
produced the movement. When a 
stone falls to the ground, its move- 
ment is produced, not by its velo- 
city, but by the action of the earth 
on it. Velocity is only the formal 
principle of movement, and is itself 
included in movement a con- 
stituent, not as an efficient power. 
To that velocity produces 
movement is, therefore, to confound 
formal with efficient causation, and 
to admit that movement produces 
itself. This is one of the conclu- 
sions for which I hope, as I said, 
physicists will blush hereafter. 

But the force, we are told, “is 
not annihilated, but merely subdi- 
vided or altered in direction or 
character.” Thiscannot be. The 
word force here means a quantity 
of movement, which is nothing but 
the product of the velocity into the 
mass of the body. Now, the ve- 
locity of a body is not subdivided 
when the movement is arrested, but 
is really extinguished. I say ex- 
tinguished, not annihilated ; because 
annihilation, as well as creation, re- 
gards substances, not accidents. 
Velocity is an accident; it is there- 
fore neither created nor annihilated, 
but originates in a determination 
produced by an agent, and ends by 
exhaustion or neutralization under 
the influence of an antagonistic 
agency. I say, then, that the move- 
ment of the body, though not anni- 


as 
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hilated, is extinguished and not 
subdivided. It is impossible to 
conceive of divisions where there is 
nothing divisible. On the other 
hand, nothing is divisible which has 
no extension and no material parts. 
Now, where are the material parts 
or the extension of velocity? Ve- 
locity in each primitive particle of 
a body is a simple actuality, which 
can increase or decrease by degrees 
of intensity, but cannot be taken to 
pieces in order to be apportioned 
among the other particles of the 
body, and therefore the pretended 
subdivision of velocities is a mere 
absurdity. 

Nor does it matter that force can 
be “altered in direction or charac- 
ter.” We must not forget that force 
is here a sum of velocities, and ac- 
cordingly cannot change direction 
or character unless such velocities 
are intrinsically changed. But they 
cannot be changed with regard to 
either character or direction with- 
out some new degree of velocity 
being produced or extinguished by 
some efficient cause. For the char- 
acter of velocity is to actuate the 
extension of the movement in pro- 
portion to its own intensity. This, 
and no other, is its character; and, 
therefore, velocity cannot be altered 
in character without its intensity 
being increased or diminished by 
action. And the same is to be said 
of the change of direction, which 
cannot be conceived without action. 
Now, if action can modify motion, 
and diminish to any extent its ve- 
locity, it remains for our scientists 
to explain how a certain action can- 
not stifle movement and velocity 
altogether. 

They will say that the “ inde- 
structibility of force” is the only 
hypothesis consistent with the the- 
ory of the conservation of v7s viva, 
and consequently that the two must 
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stand or fall together. But the 
truth is that the conservation of 
zis viva needs no such hypothesis, 
since it depends on a quite different 
principle, viz., on the equality of 
action and reaction. 

When two billiard-balls impinge 
on one another, they act and react. 
Their molecules urge one another 
(by their mutual actions of course, 
not by their velocity), and become 
All the work they do 
up to the maximum of compression 
is styled actien. But reaction soon 
follows; for, as compression brings 
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the neighboring molecules into an 
unnatural position where they can- 
not settle in relative equilibrinm, 
the molecular exertions tend now 
to restore within the bodies the ori- 
ginal molecular distances; which 
work of restoration is properly call- 
* And since reaction 
must undo what the preceding ac- 
tion had done, hence the amount 
of the reaction must equal the 
amount of the action, and thus no 
energy is lost; for the same quan- 
tity of movement is produced in 
one ball as is extinguished in the 
other. 

I do not wish to enlarge on this 
topic, which is of a physical rather 
than metaphysical nature. I only 
repeat that the mistake of our phy- 
sicists lies in supposing that the 
quantity of movement which is lost 
by one body still exists in nature, 
and passes ¢dentical/y into another 
body; whilst the fact is that the 
quantity of movement lost by the 
first body is altogether extinguish- 
ed, and the quantity acquired by 
the second body is a new produc- 
tion altogether. To send an acci- 


ed reaction. 


* Physicists sometimes give the name of action 
and reaction to the opposite efforts of two con- 
flicting bodies. But, properly speaking, the two 
efforts are two actions; the reaction only begins 
at the end of compression, and takes place most- 
ly within each body separately. 
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dental mode, such as_ velocity, 
travelling about from one substance 
to another without support, as an 
independent and self-sufficient be- 
ing, may be a bright device of mo- 
dern progress; but when the time 
comes for repenting of other scien- 
tific blunders, this bright delusion 
will, 1 am sure, be reckoned among 
the most grievous philosophical sins 
that science will have to regret and 
to atone for in sackcloth and ashes. 

These remarks go far to show 
that the terminology of our modern 
scientists concerning physical cau- 
sation is philosophically incorrect. 
I have more to say on this same 
subject ; but to make things plainer 
I wish to give beforehand what I 
consider to be the true distinction 
between cause, power, action, and 
force, as implied in the causation 
of natural phenomena. ‘To do this 
in the most simple and intelligible 
manner, I lay down the following 
propositions : 

I. It is a principle philosophical- 
ly certain that the substance of all 
natural things has been created by 
God for his extrinsic glory—that is, 
for the manifestation of his power 
and other perfections. According- 
ly, every created substance has re- 
ceived a natural aptitude and fit- 
manifest in some manner 
and in some degree the power and 
perfection of its Creator. 

II. Therefore, every creature na- 
turally, er se, not accidentally, but 
by the very fact of its creation, is 
destined to act; for manifestation 
is action, and consequently pos- 
sesses permanently and intrinsically 
such an active power as is propor- 
tionate to the kind and degree of 
the intended manifestation. In 
other terms, every created sub- 
stance is destined to be the efficient 
cause of determined effects. 

Ill. The power of created sub- 


ness to 
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stances is finite, and its exertion is 
subject to definite laws. All finite 
power, according as it is exerted 
under more or less favorable con- 
ditions, gives rise to effects of 
greater or less intensity. Hence 
different effects may proceed from 
one and the same cause, and equal 
effects from different causes, acting 
under different conditions. 

IV. The exertion of power is 
called action, and its intensity, in 
the material world, depends on the 
distance of the agent from the pa- 
tient. 

V. The amount of the exertion, 
or the quantity of the action, is 
measured by its true effect, which 
is the only true exponent or repre- 
sentative of the degree of the exer- 
tion; for, all matter being equally 
indifferent to receive motion, the 
amount of its passion must always 
agree with the amount of the ac- 
tion received; and thus the one is 
the natural and necessary measure 
of the other. 

VI. The amount of the exertion, 
as measured by the effect it is able 
to produce, is what in the scientific 
language can be styled force pro- 
perly. 

VII. The amount of the effect, 
as measuring the amount of the ex- 
ertion from which it arisés, or by 
which it is neutralized, is again 
called force, but improperly, and 
only in a technical sense, as it is in 
fact a mere measure of force. 

These propositions are so logi- 
cally connected with one another 
that, the first of them being ad- 
mitted, all the others must follow. 
I might, therefore, dispense with all 
discussion with regard to them; 
yet, to help the scientific reader to 
form a philosophical notion of 
forces, I will endeavor to throw 
some additional light on my sixth 
and seventh propositions. 
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And, first, I observe that since 
forces can only be measured by 
their effects, the mathematical ex- 
pression of a force always exhibits 
the quantity of the effect which such 
a force is competent to cause; and 
as such an effect is a certain quan- 
tity of movement, hence forces are 
mathematically expressed in terms 
of movement. So long as physi- 
cists preserved their old philoso- 
phical traditions, a distinction was 
kept up between force and move- 
ment. A quantity of movement 
was indeed called a@ force, inas- 
much as it was the true measure of 
the action from which it had origi- 
nated, or by which it could be de- 
stroyed; but such a force was not 
confounded with the action itself. 
The action was called vis motrix, a 
motive force, whilst the quantity of 
movement was called ws simply, 
and was not considered as having 
any efficient causality. Thus 
fore Dr. Mayer’s invention of 
tential energies,” the word /orce 
was used with proper discrimina- 
tion: 1st, as a quantity of action 
actually producing movement; 2d, 
as a quantity of action actually op- 
posed by a resistance sufficient to 
prevent the production of move- 
ment; 3d, as a quantity of move- 
ment and a measure of action. 

A quantity of action followed by 
movement was called a dynamical 
force, and was measured by the 
quantity of movement imparted in 
the unit of time. Its mathematical 
expression in rational mechanics 
was, and is still, a differential coef- 
ficient of the second order represent- 
ing the product of the mass acted 
on into the velocity which the ac- 
tion, if continued for a unit of time, 
would communicate to it. As in- 
stances of dynamical force, we may 
mention the action of the sun on 
the planets, of the planets on their 
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satellites, of the eartli on a pendu- 
lum, on a drop of rain, etc. 

A quantity of action not followed 
by movement was called a statical 
force, and was measured by the 
quantity of movement into which it 
would develop, if no obstacle ex- 
isted. Its mathematical expression 
in rational mechanics is a differential 
coefficient of the first order repre- 
senting the product of the mass, 
whose movement is neutralized in- 
to its virtual velocity. By virtual 
velocity we mean the velocity which 
the mass would acquire in a unit 
of time, if all resistance 
movement were suddenly sup- 
pressed. As instances of statical 
force, we may mention the action 
of a weight on the string from 
which it hangs, or on the table on 
which it lies. 

A quantity of movement, or the 
dynamical effect of all the actions 
to which a body has been subjected 
for any length of time, was called a 
kinetic force. As kinetic forces 
cannot be destroyed except by ac- 
tions producing equal and oppo- 
site quantities of movement, hence 
every kinetic force can be taken as 
a measure, not only of the amount 
of action from which it has result- 
ed, but also of the amount of action 
by which it can be checked. ‘The 
mathematical expression of a inetic 
force is the product of the moving 
mass into its actual velocity. As 
instances of this force, we may men- 
tion the momentum of a cannon-ball, 
of a hammer, of wind, falling water, 
etc, 

To obviate the many abuses 
which this notion of kinetic force 
has engendered, and to cut the 
ground from under the feet of those 
blundering theorists who reduce 
all forces to movement, it is impor- 
tant to remark that kinetic force 
could be defined as “that quantity 
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of action which a moving body can 
exercise against an obstacle until 
its velocity is exhausted.” This 
definition would change nothing in 
the mathematical expression of ki- 
netic forces; for the quantity of 
the action which a moving body 
can exercise against the obstacle is 
exactly equal to the quantity of 
movement, or momentunr, by which 
the body is animated. The only 
change would be in the termi- 
nology, which, instead of technical, 
would become philosophical. As 
instances of kinetic force thus de- 
fined, we might mention ¢he guantily 
of action of a cannon-ball, of the 
hammer on the anvil, of the wind 
on the sails, etc. 

The division of forces into dy- 
namical, statical, and kinetic has 
been long recognized by all compe- 
tent judges as very good and satis- 
factory. But our men of progress, 
in the innocent belief that, before 
they appeared on the scene, every- 
thing in this world was darkness, 
have changed all that. All forces 
are now stated to consist in nothing 
but “mass animated by velocity.” 
Dynamical forces are rejected, it 
would seem, because they imply 
what modern science cannot, or 
will not, understand—z.e. real pro- 
duction (they call it creation) of 
movement. On the other hand, 
statical forces are not masses ani- 
mated by velocity, and thus are set 
aside because they originate no 
real movement. Such is the con- 
sistency of our progressional friends. 

Yet so long as all effect will need 
a cause, there can be no doubt that 
statical forces must be real forces. 
Two weights balancing one another 
at the ends of a lever certainly act 
on one another, as every one must 
admit who observes the change 
produced by taking away one of 
the two. A weight which actually 
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prevents another weight from fall- 
ing surely exerts a positive influ- 
ence on it, and therefore displays 
power and brings forth an amount 
of action. So also, when a weight 
is at rest on a table, gravity does 
not remain dormant with regard to 
it, but urges it toward the table 
with unyielding tenacity. Hence 
the table must continually react in 
order to keep the body at rest. It 
is evident, therefore, that the weight, 
while at rest on the table, exerts its 
powers and is engaged in real ac- 
tion; for nothing but real action 
can awaken real reaction. Again, 
when we try to raise a weight, we 
feel that we must overcome a real 
resistance; and when we support a 
weight, we feel its action upon our 
limbs. Hence pressure is a real 
force, though it be not mass ani- 
mated by velocity; and the same is 
evidently to be said of traction, tor- 
sion, flexion, etc. It is, therefore, 
impossible to ignore statical forces. 

That dynamical forces are like- 
wise indispensable in science I 
think it would be quite superfluous 
to prove. Rational mechanics is 
wholly based upon them, and no 
phenomenon in nature can be ex- 
plained without them. If modern 
science finds it difficult to under- 
stand the production of local move- 
ment, let her consider that, after 
all, it would be less damaging to her 
reputation to confess her philo- 
sophical ignorance than to deny 
what all mankind hold and know to 
be a fact. 

From this short discussion we 
may safely conclude, with the old 
physicists, that there are in nature 
dynamical and statical as well as 
kinetic forces, and that the word 
force should be uniformly used in 
philosophy as expressing a quantity 
of action measured by the quantity 
of its effect, or by something equiva- 
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lent. But we have not yet done 
with our advanced theorists. 

It is curious that, after having re- 
duced all forces to “ mass animated 
by velocity,” they have not hesitat- 
ed to introduce into science a force 
which is neither mass animated 
by velocity nor a common statical 
force, but something quite different, 
to which they gave the name of 
“potential energy.” The first to 
imagine this spurious force was, if 
I am not mistaken, the German Dr. 
Mayer, one of the great leaders of 
modern thought, who, considering 
that a body raised ‘from the floor 
would, if abandoned to itself, fall 
down and acquire a momentum 
calculated to do an amount of work, 
conceived the raising of the body 
as equivalent to a communication 
of latent energy destined to become 
visible at any time in the shape of 
movement as soon as the body is 


left to itself. Such an energy, as 


still unevolved, was called “ poten- 


tial energy.” 

“If we define ‘energy’ to mean 
the power of doing work,” says a 
well-known English professor, “a 
stone shot upwards with great velo- 
city may be said to have in it a 
great deal of actual energy, because 
it has the power of overcoming up 
to a great height the obstacle inter- 
posed by gravity to its ascent, just 
as a man of great energy has the 
power of overcoming obstacles. 
But this stone, as it continues to 
mount upwards, will do so with a 
gradually decreasing velocity, until 
at the summit of its flight all the 
actual energy with which it started 
will have been spent in raising it 
against the force of gravity to this 
elevated position. It is now mov- 
ing with no velocity—just, in fact, 
beginning to turn—and we may 
suppose it to be caught and lodged 
upon the top of a house. Here, 
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then, it remains at rest, without the 
slightest tendency to motion of any 
kind, and we are led to ask, What 
has become of the energy with 
which it began its flight? Has 
this energy disappeared from the 
universe without leaving behind it 
any equivalent? Isit lost for ever, 
and utterly wasted? . Doubt- 
less the stone is at rest on the top 
of the house, and hence possesses 
no energy of motion ; but it never- 
theless possesses exergy of another 
kind tx virtue of its position ; for 
we can at any time cause it to drop 
down upon a pile, and thus drive it 
into the ground, or make use of its 
downward momentum to grind corn, 
or to turn a wheel, or in a variety 
of useful ways. It thus appears 
that when a stone which has been 
projected upwards has been caught 
at the summit of its flight and lodg- 
ed on the top of a house, the ener- 
gy of actual motion with which it 
started has been changed into an- 
other form of energy, which we de- 
nominate energy of position, or po- 
tential energy, and that, by allowing 
the stone again to fall, we may change 
this energy of position once more 
into actual energy, so that the stone 
will reach the ground with a veloci- 
ty, and hence with an energy, equal 
precisely to that with which it was 
originally projected upwards.” * 

Such is the theory. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that the whole 
of itis a delusion. First, the velo- 
city imparted to the stone is not a 
working power, but only a condi- 
tion for doing work, as I shall pre- 
sently show ; and, therefore, it can- 
not be styled “ energy.” 

Secondly, when the stone is 
caught at the summit of its ascent, 
and (according to the strange phrase 
of the author) 7s moving with no ve- 


* Balfour Stewart, Lessons in Elementary Phy- 
sics, N. 101, 
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locity, it possesses nothing more 
than it possessed when lying on the 
ground. Its elevated position is 
only a new local relation, which 
confers no power, either actual or 
potential. It is indeed possible to 
let the stone drop down; but then 
its fall will be due to the action of 
the earth, and consequently to ex- 
trinsic causation, not to anything 
possessed by the stone on account 
of its elevated position. 

Thirdly, the words “ potential 
energy” cannot be coupled with 
one another without absurdity; 
for “energy,” according to all, 
means power to act, whilst “ poten- 
tial’”’ means “ability to be acted on. 
Hence “potential energy ’’ would 
mean either a power to act which is 
ready to be acted on, ora power 
which is to be acquired by the body 
through its being acted on. The 
first alternative confounds act with 
passive potency, and action with 
passion; the second assumes that 
the velocity to be acquired by the 
body is a real working power, 
which it is not. 

Fourthly, it is against reason to 
admit that “the energy of actual 
motion is changed into another 
form of energy.” For where is the 
causality of the change? ‘The only 
causality concerned with the modifi- 
cation of the upward movement of 
the stone is the action of gravity; 
and this, being directly antagonistic 
to the ascensional velocity, tends to 
destroy, not to transform, it. 

Fifthly, a stone created originally 
on the brink of a precipice would 
be ready to fall into it, although it 
has never been thrown up; on the 
contrary, a stone thrown up to such 
a height as to reach the limits of 
the moon’s effectual attraction 
would never come down again, not- 
withstanding the enormous amount 
of pretended “actual energy” ex- 
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pended in the mighty ascent. Hence 
the upward flight has nothing what- 
ever to do with any so-called “ po- 
tential energy.” It is, therefore, a 
gross delusion to hold that by al- 
lowing the stone again to fall, “we 
may change the potential energy 
into actual energy,” it being evident 
that the actual velocity of the fall- 
ing stone is not a result of transfor- 
mation, but the product of continu- 
ous action. 

We cannot, then, adopt the phrase 
“ potential energy ” in metaphysics. 
The phrase means nothing; for 
there is nothing in nature which 
can be designated by such a name. 
Energy is synonymous with power ; 
and power cannot be in a potential 
state. To be in potency to receive 
any amount of velocity is not energy, 
but passivity. On the other hand, 
the power of doing work is not a 
mere force, as assumed by the mod- 
ern theory, but is something much 
higher and better. Forces are only 
variable quantities of action; the 
power, on the contrary, in one and 
the some body is always the same, 
and yet is competent to do more or 
less work, according as it is exerted 
under more or !ess favorable condi- 
tions. The stone that is hurled 
against a pane of glass exerts, in 
breaking it, the very same power 
which it exerted before being Hurl- 
ed; only the conditions of the ex- 
ertion are quite different, inasmuch 
as its velocity brings it against the 
glass at such a rate that, before its 
movement can be checked by the 
action of the glass, the stone has 
time to outrun it, dashing it to 
pieces. Yet it is dy tts action, not 
by its velocity, that it does such a 
work. Of course, its action is pro- 
portional to its velocity, and its work 
is proportional to the square of its 
velocity ; and thus the velocity serves 
to measure both the work and the 
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action, but it does not follow that the 
velocity is the active power. Velo- 
city is an accidental mode of being; 
and nothing accidental ts active. 
This important philosophical truth 
can be easily established as follows: 

In all things the principle of be- 
ing is the principle of operation, as 
philosophers agree; whence the 
axioms, “ By what a thing is, by that 
it acts,” and “ Everything has ac- 
tive power inasmuch as it has be- 
ing.” Now, all substance has its 
being independently of accidents ; 
therefore, all substance has its ac- 
tive power independently of acci- 
dents. On the other hand, acci- 
dents give to the substance a mode 
of being, and nothing more ; there- 
fore, they also determine its mode 
of acting, and nothing more. But 
as to be in this or that state presup- 
poses deing, so also to have a power 
ready to act in this or that manner 
presupposes power. Hence no ac- 
cident gives active power to the 
substance of which it is the acci- 
dent; or, in other terms, accidents 
are nothing more than conditions 
determining the mode of applica- 
tion of the active powers that pre- 
exist in the substance. 

Again, all natural accidents * are 
reducible to three classes; as some 
of them are accidental acts produced 
by some agent and passively re- 
ceived in some subject, others are 
intrinsic modes of being resulting 
from the reception of such acciden- 
tal acts, and, lastly, a great many are 
mere relativities or relative modes. 
Now, that relativities can act no 
one has ever pretended to assert. 

*I say natural accidents. The species of 
bread and of wine in the Holy Eucharist are sx- 
pernatural accidents, and have no less active 
power than the substances themselves. The 
reason is that they imply in their constitution 
“the act and the activity of the substance ’’—ac 
tum et vim substantia—as S. Thomas teaches,, 
and ‘‘all that which belongs to matter ’’—omne 


tllud quodad materiam pertinet. See the Sum- 
ma Theol., P. 35 Qs 775 B 5», 
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That intrinsic modes of being can 
act, is implicitly assumed by all 
who consider velocity as an active 
power ; for velocity is an intrinsic 
mode of being. Yet if we ask 
them whether the existence of things 
is competent to act, they will cer- 
tainly answer wo ; and they will be 
right. But, I say, if existence can- 
not act, still less can a mere mode 
of existing act. For a mode of ex- 
isting is a reality incomparably less 
than existence itself. Accordingly, 
since they concede that not the ex- 
istence, but the thing existing, is a 
principle of action, they must also 
a fortiori concede that the thing 
modified, and not its mode, is a 
principle of action. Finally, with 
regard to the accidental act, it is 
evident that its reception in the 
substance cannot impart to it any 
new activity, since its formal effect 
simply consists in a new mode of 
being, which, as we have just seen, 
is not active. It is clear, then, 
that no natural accident has active 
power. 

Omitting other reasons drawn 
from theoretical considerations, and 
which might be usefully developed 
in special metaphysics, I will only 
add an @ posterior’ proof, which 
physicists will probably find more 
congenial to their habit of thought. 
It consists in the fact that bodies 
act on one another without being 
animated by velocity, or without 
their velocity having any share in 
the production of the effect. Thus 
a book at rest on a table acts on 
the table; and a liquid, or a gas, at 
rest in a jar acts on the jar. On 
the other hand, the earth, though 
not at rest, attracts bodies, not by 
its diurnal rotation or by its annual 
revolution, but by a power depen- 
dent only on its mass; and the 
same is to be said of the sun and 
the planets. This shows that the 
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power from which the motive action 
of bodies proceeds is not their velo- 
city; whence it follows that velo- 
city is only an affection of bod- 
ies, and has no bearing upon the 
active powers of the same, but on- 
ly on the mode of their application. 
Now, since all the accidents which 
have been supposed to involve ac- 
tive power can be resolved into 
kinds of movement, it must be own- 
ed that such accidents have no real 
activity; for all kinds of movements 
consist of velocity, and velocity 
does not act. 

Hence, whatever scientists may 
say to the contrary, heat, light, elec- 
tricity, etc., are not efficient powers, 
but modes of movement, on which 
the mode of acting of bodies de- 
pends. When heat was thought to 
be asubtle imponderable substance, 
philosophers could consistently call 
it an efficient power; but since it 
is now decided that heat is only “a 
mode of motion,” how can we still 
attribute to it what is the exclusive 
property of substances? If heat is 
only a mode of motion, a bar of 
iron, when hot, has no greater 
powers than when cold; it has on- 
ly a greater movement. So also, if 
light is only a mode of motion, lu- 
miniferous zther has no greater 
power when undulating in the open 
air than when at rest in a dark 
room. In the same manner air, 
when perfectly still, has the same 
powers as when actually propagat- 
ing any variety of sounds. When, 
therefore, physicists speak to us of 
such movements as powers, let us 
not be imposed upon by their phra- 
seology, if we wish to be consistent 
in our reasonings, and avoid useless 
and troublesome disputes. 

Yet it was to be expected that our 
physicists in their technical lan- 
guage would confound heat, light, 
and other modes of movement with 
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forces and powers. The correla- 
tion between such movements and 
the actions of the bodies subjected 
to them is, in fact, such as to allow 
of the former being taken for mea- 
sure of the latter. Thus a given 
amount of mechanical action may 
give rise to a definite amount of 
heat, and vice versa ; hence the one 
can be technically considered as the 
equivalent of the other, inasmuch 
as the one is the measure of the 
other. But does it follow that ac- 
tion and heat belong to the same 
category? Certainly not. It is 
not the action itself, but its me- 
chanical effect, that should be taken 
as the true equivalent of the heat 
generated. And when we are told 
that “heat is expended in generat- 
ing mechanical movement,” we 
must not fancy that calorific move- 
ment causes another kind of move- 
ment, as the phrase seems to imply, 
but only that, while the calorific 
movement is diminished by a given 
cause, the same cause generates the 
mechanical movement. We should 
always bear in mind that the lan- 
guage of modern science, though 
correctly expressing the correspon- 
dence of effects to effects, is very far 
from expressing as correctly the re- 
lation of effects to causes. Physi- 
cists should learn to distinguish be- 
tween efficient causes and conditions 
determining the mode of their causa- 
tion. Heat is one of such condi- 
tions, and to call it a force is to 
endow it with efficient causality; 
for the term force always conveys 
the idea of causation. They should 
either cease to describe heat as a 
force, or, if this cannot be done, 
explain more explicitly than they 
do the technical restrictions modi- 
fying the philosophical meaning of 
the word. We can hardly expect 
that they will follow our advice; 
but, at any rate, it is to be hoped 
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that philosophers at least will take 
care to follow it, and guard against 
the corruption of their own termin- 
ology. 

Besides heat, light, electricity, 
and magnetism, there are many 
other modes of being technically 
called forces. Centrifugal force is 
one of them; for, in fact, centrifu- 
gal force, in spite of the name, is 
nothing more than “that quantity 
of movement which is extinguished 
by centripetal action in the unit of 
time.” 

The force of inertia—vés inertia— 
is another technical or convention- 
al force. For it is plain that inertia 
cannot act; and thus it is impossi- 
ble to conceive any true force of 
inertia. But, technically, vs znertia 
means “the quantity of the effort 
by which a body, when enduring 
violence from without, resists com- 
pression, traction, or any other al- 
teration of its molecular structure.”’ 
This effort proceeds, not from iner- 
tia, but from the active powers re- 
siding in the molecules of the body ; 
and yet it has received the name of 
vis inertia, because it develops itself 
in the lapse of time during which 
the body, inasmuch as inert—ie 
incapable of leaving its place before 
the whole mass has acquired a 
common velocity—is still loth to 
start, and thus compelled to strug- 
gle against the invading body. Phi- 
losophers, by keeping in sight 
definition of vis inertia, will be able 
to solve many sophisms of modern 
scientific writers. 

Again, the weight of a body is 
called a force, and is represented by 
the product of the mass of the body 
into a velocity which it has not, but 
which it would acquire through the 
action of gravity in a second of 
time, if it were free to fall. If the 
mass be called M, and the velocity 
which it would acquire g, the pro- 
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duct Mg will represent the weight 
of the body. Now, when the body 
is at rest on a table, the pressure 
exercised by it on the table is said 
to be Mg. Does this mean that 
the weight of the body acts on the 
table? Not at all; for the body 
does not act by its weight, which is 
not an active power. ‘The truth is 
that the table by its resistance pre- 
vents the body from acquiring the 
momentum JZg ; and since this re- 
sistance of the table must be equal 
to the pressure exercised on it by 
the body, hence the pressure itself 
is also equal to Mg; and thus a 
true force—a quantity of pressure 
—is technically identified with the 
weight of the pressing body. This 
identification tends to give a false 
idea of the nature of the fact, and 
therefore should be carefully avoid- 
ed in philosophy. 

Modern physicists have laughed 
at a philosopher of the old school 
(Arriaga), who, as late as 1639, “ was 
troubled to know how, when sever- 
al flat weights lie upon one another 
on a board, any but the lowest 
should exert pressure on the board.” 
It would have been more prudent 
on their part to ask themselves 
whether the question was one 
which the modern school could an- 
swer at all. If we ask how two 
equal weights can exert equal 
pressures on the board from wz- 
equal distances, what can they an- 
If they wish to be consis- 
tent with their notions, they can 
only answer that “the actions are 
transmitted from one weight to an- 
other till they meet the board.” 
Now, this is a great philosophical 
blunder; for actions are accidents, 
and therefore cannot travel from 
one subject to another. Neither 
action nor active power are ever 
transmitted; not even movement 
is properly transmitted, but only 
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propagated by a series of succes- 
sive exertions from molecule to 
molecule. Were we to admit in 
philosophy any such transmission, 
we would soon be entangled in in- 
numerable contradictions. 
Mechanical work also is often 
styled a force, though it is nothing 
but the process by which a force 
is exhausted. The notion of work 
is very simple. A body moving 
through space against a continuous 
resistance is said /o do work. Work 
is therefore so much the greater 
according as a greater mass mea- 
sures a greater space under a greater 
resistance ; and thus the work which 
a given body can perform may be 
represented by the product of three 
factors, viz., the mass, the mean re- 
sistance, and the space measured. 
This is the philosophical and ana- 
lytical expression of work; and 
mathematicians show that this ex- 
pression in all cases (viz., whether 
the resistance be constant or varia- 
ble) is equal to half the product of 
the mass into the square of its ini- 
tial velocity. Now the question 
comes: Is work a force? It is 
not difficult to anticipate the an- 
swer. Since the adoption of the so- 
called “living forces,” or vires vive, 
of Leibnitz, physicists have called 
vis viva the sum of the works of 
two conflicting bodies; and conse- 
quently the work done by either of 
the two was said to be one-half of 
the vis viva. But, with all the re- 
spect due to the memory of Leib- 
nitz, I would say that neither the 
work nor the so-called vis viva is 
a force in the philosophical sense 
of theword. Whena mass, J, ani- 
mated by a velocity, V, encounters 
a resistance and begins its work, its 
momentum is MV. This momen- 
tum, while the work is being done, 
is gradually reduced till it is finally 
destroyed by the resistance. The 
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resistance is, therefore, equal to the 
momentum MV. But the resis- 
tance, according to the law of im- 
pact, is always equal to the exer- 
tion of the impinging body. And 
therefore the amount of the exertion 
of the impinging body is also equal 
to MV ; that is to say, the force by 
which the work is done is an ordi- 
nary dynamical force represented by 
the usual dynamical momentum, 
and not by the amount of the work 
done.* 

And here I must close this rather 
long excursion into the field of me- 
chanics. But I cannot conclude 
without calling the reader’s atten- 
tion to the reckless tendency of the 
phraseology which I have above 
criticised. It seems as if the ob- 
ject of a class of scientific writers 
in these late years has been to ban- 
ish from science all secondary 
causes, no doubt as a preliminary 
step (in the intention of the most 
advanced among them) for the ban- 
ishment of the First Cause itself. 
The words cause, power, force, and 
others of the same kind, have in- 
deed been maintained, as _ they 
could not be easily dispensed with; 
but they receive a new interpreta- 
tion: they have become “kinds of 
motion,” and have been identified 
with the phenomena—that is, with 
the effects themselves. Thus “ move- 
ment” is now everything; its 
boasted “ indestructibility ” makes 
it independent of all secondary 
causes; and we are told that the 
existence of “essential causes” can 
no longer be proved by the phe- 


*In the New American Cyclopedia, edited in 
1863 (v. Mechanics), after the statement that ‘* to 
overcome all the inertia of a body moving with 
a certain velocity, or to impress on it at rest such 
a velocity, the same whole quantity of action 
must in either case be exerted and expended 
upon the body,” we are given to understand 
that this quantity is equal to half the product of 
the mass of the body into the square of the given 
velocity. From what we have just shown, it is 
evident that this conclusion is false. 
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nomena, and that “science” has 
the right to reject them as meta- 
physical dreams. Let us hear Mr. 
Grove again: 

“Though the term (force) has a 
potential meaning, to depart from 
which would render language unin- 
telligible, we must guard against 
supposing that we know essentially 
more of the phenomena by saying 
that they are produced by some- 
thing, which something 7s only a 
word derived from the constancy 
and similarity ef the phenomena 
we seek to explain by it” (p. 18). 

And again: “ The most general- 
ly received view of causation—that 
of Hume—refers to invariable ante- 
cedence—~. ¢. we call that a cause 
which invariably precedes, that an 
effect which invariably succeeds” 
(p. ro). 

And again: “It seems question- 
able not only whether cause and 
effect are convertible terms with 
antecedence and sequence, but 
whether, in fact, cause does precede 
effect. . The attraction which 
causes iron to approach the magnet 
is simultaneous with, and ever ac- 
companies, the movement of the 
iron” (p.13). Yet he adds: “ Habit 
and the identification of thoughts 
with phenomena so compel the use 
of recognized terms that we can- 
not avoid the use of the word 
‘cause,’ even in the sense to which 
objection is taken; and if we 
struck it out of our vocabulary, our 
language, in speaking of successive 
changes, would be unintelligible to 
the present generation ” (zd. ) 

And lastly: “In all phenomena, 
the more closely they are investigat- 
ed, the more are we convinced that, 
humanly speaking, neither matter 
nor force can be created or anni- 
hilated, and that aa essential cause ts 
unattainable. Causation is the will, 
creation the act, of God” (p. 218). 
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It is not Mr. Grove alone that 
entertains such views; I might 
quote other English authors, and 
many German, Italian, French, and 
American writers whose opinions 
are even more extravagant. Buta 
theory which pretends to ignore 
efficient causality, no matter how 
loudly trumpeted by scientific peri- 
odicals, no matter how pompously 
dressed in scientific books, no mat- 
ter how constantly inculcated from 
professorial chairs, in the long run 
is sure to fail. It bears in itself 
and in its very phraseology its 
own condemnation. It. is vain to 
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pretend to explain away its incon- 
sistencies by alleging that “the hab- 
its of the present generation com- 
pel the use of recognized terms;” 
the simple truth is that the abet- 
tors of modern thought reap in 
their inconsistencies the reward of 
their vanity. Mankind will never 
consign created causality to the 
region of dreams, and we would 
remind our scientific friends who 
have not received a_ thorough 
philosophical training of the old 
adage, “ Let the cobbler stick to 
his last.” 
A FRIEND OF PHILOSOPHY 
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MoTHER, I come! 


Been waiting to receive me. 


HOME, 


Long have thine arms, outspread 
In mercy and maternal majesty, 


Long have I 


Heard thy low, summoning voice in wistful dread : 
A truant child, who yearned, yet feared, to tread 
The threshold of its home, while still on high 
Blazed the broad sun within the noonday sky ; 
But, when the shadows of the evening came, 
And darkness fell, was fain to seek the flame 

Of its own hearthstone and its mother dear, 
And meet her greeting, loving, if severe, 

Her frown, which could not hide the secret tear, 
Her gaze compassionate, though sad and stern, 
Her fond forgiveness of that late return. 
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GRAPES AND THORNS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* 


THE HOUSE OF YORKE.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE VERDICT. 


THE arrest was made in Septem- 
ber; in November the trial came 
on. It would have been earlier, 
but that witnesses were to be sum- 
moned from England. It was un- 
derstood in Crichton that every- 
thing was very soon to be in readi- 
ness, and that the trial would be a 
short one; one side announcing con- 
fidently a speedy acquittal, the other 
intimating, by'a grave but equally 
confident silence, their belief in a 
speedy conviction. 

“Dear Mother Chevreuse!” sigh- 
ed Honora Pembroke, who trem- 
bled with terror and apprehension 
as the day drew near, “how far 
from your heart is all this bitter- 
How far from your wish it 
would have been to see a man 
hunted like a beast of prey, even if 
he had done you a wrong! How 
far from your peace is all this ex- 
citement !” 

Far, indeed, would such an in- 
quisition, however necessary to the 
ends of justice and the good ef 
society, have been from that sweet 
and overflowing heart, where love, 
when it could not make the wan- 
dering steps seem to be searching 
for the right path, uprose like a 
flood, and washed out those traces 
of error from remembrance. Far 
enough, too, was all this trouble 
from the changing form that had 
once held so much goodness. One 
might guess how Nature had taken 
back to her motherly bosom the 
clay she had lent for mortal uses, 
and was slowly fitting it, by her 


ness! 


wondrous alchemy, for immortality ; 
purifying the dross from it, bright- 
ening the fine gold. While this 
tumult went on overhead, the crum- 
bling dust of that temple whose 
ruin had brought such sorrow and 
disaster was slowly and sweetly 
going on its several paths to per- 
fection ; stealing into violets, into 
roses, into humble grass-blades, into 
mists that gathered again in drops 
to refresh its own blossoms and 
foliage! 

Who what countless 


can say 


shapes of constantly aspiring love- 
liness the dust of the saint may 


assume before uniting once more 
and for ever to form that glorified 
body which is to hold, without im- 
prisoning, the beatified spirit, and 
transmit without stain the sunshine 
of the Divine Presence ? 

Yes; far enough from such a 
progress was the feverish trouble 
resulting from this sudden and vio- 
lent dissolution. Friends went to 
cover anew with flowers and green 
that grave over which the snows 
of coming winter had let fall a 
pure and shining mantle; but the 
tears they shed were bitter, and 
their flowers withered in the frost. 
Voices of those she loved recalled 
her virtues, and repeated her wise 
and tender sayings; but they, like 
all the world, found it easier to ad- 
mire than to imitate. At humble 
firesides, where families gathered 
at night, shivering half with cold 
and half with fear, they blessed and 
mourned the hand that had helped 
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them and the voice that had 
sympathized with and encouraged ; 
but their blessing was so encum- 
bered with human selfishness that 
it cast the shadow of a maledic- 
tion. Pure indeed must be that 
love in whose footprints hatred 
never lurks! 

On the day the trial began F. 
Chevreuse lost courage. More fa- 
tigued by constant physical labor 
than he would own, he was still 
more exhausted in mind. A de- 
vouring anxiety had taken posses- 
sion of him. If he was less sure of 
Mr. Schéninger’s innocence than 
he had been, no one knew it. Pro- 
bably he entertained no doubt on 
that subject. But he was certainly 
less confident that the accused 
would be able to free himself en- 
tirely from suspicion. He could 
no longer be ignorant of the fact 
that there was a very damaging 
array of testimony against him. 

“T must be allowed to be child- 
ish for once, if it is childishness,” 
he said. “I cannot perform my 
duties till this is over. If a priest 
is needed, go to F. O’Donovan. 
Don’t let any one come near me 
but Mr. Macon. Above all things, 
don’t let any woman in.” 

We pardon this last request of F. 
Chevreuse, for he was not in the 
habit of speaking slightingly of wo- 
men ; and it must be owned that few 
of them have the gift of silence or of 
ceasing to speak when they have no 
more to say. 

Mr. Macon was precisely the 
friend he needed in these circum- 
stances—quick-sighted, clear-head- 
ed, prompt, and taciturn. He was, 
moreover, a man of influence, and 
could obtain information in ad- 
vance of most persons. 

“Make yourself quite easy, F. 
Chevreuse;” he said. “ You shall 
know everything of consequence 
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within ten minutes after it has hap- 
pened in the court-room.” 

The gentleman had in his pocket 
a package of small envelopes, all 
directed plainly to F. Chevreuse, 
and each one containing a slip of 
paper. When he seated himself in 
the court-room, a boy stood beside 
him ready to run with his messages. 

In the priest’s house, F, Chev- 
reuse had shut himself into his 
mother’s room. A bright fire burn- 
ed on the hearth, the sun shone in 
through the eastern window, and at 
the other side could be seen a win- 
dow of the church with the cipher 
of the Immaculate Mother, white 
and gold-colored, in the arch of it, 
sparkling as if it had just been trac- 
ed there by Our Lady herself. All 
was still, the length of the house 
being between him and the street, 
so that only a faint hum of life 
reached his ears. 

“Tt is hard to believe that misfor- 
tune is to come again,” he mutter- 
ed, glancing at the quiet brightness 
of the scene. “And I will not be- 
lieve it. Iwill not think of it. In 
the name of God, all vain and evil. 
thoughts begone!” 

He drew a table -near the fire, 
placed several books on it, and, 
seating himself, began in earnest to 
translate a book which he had been 
fitfully at work upon in the brief 
pauses of nearer duties. It was a 
relief to him to look thus into the 
mind of another, and escape a 
while from his own. “I am fortu- 
nate in having this to do,” he 
thought, looking at the bright side 
of the situation. 

The habit of concentrating his 
thoughts on the subject in hand 
did much for him; and when Mr. 
Macon’s first message arrived, it 
found him bending with interest 
over the written page whereon he 
had rendered well a happy thougt. 
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“That is better than the origi- 
nal,” he said to himself. “The 
English is a large, loose-jointed 
language, sprawling slightly, but it 
is a sprawling Titan. Itis rich and 
strong. For such a work as this, 
the French is a trifle too natty and 
crisp. Come in!” 

The door opened, and his mes- 
senger stood there. Instantly all 
rushed across the priest’s mind 
again. He stretched his hand for 
the note the boy offered him, and 
tore it hastily open. It was short: 

“Nothing but prelimimaries so 
far. The court sits again at two 
o'clock.” 

F. Chevreuse glanced at the 
clock, and saw that it was already 
noon. ‘Two hours had passed like 


ten minutes while his mind was 
thus abstracted. 

“Were there many people about 
the court-house ?”’ he asked. 

The boy had been instructed to 
give his notes without saying any- 


thing, and to speak only when spok- 
en to; but he had not been told 
how much to say when he was spok- 
en to. The temptation to relate 
what he had seen was irresistible. 

“Oh! yes, father,” he said, his 
eyes glistening with excitement. 
“There was such a crowd that I 
could hardly get out. I had to 
hold up the letter, and say it was 
for you. ‘Then they made way.” 

F. Chevreuse dropped his eyes, 
and his face grew more troubled. 
“ Mr. Schéninger was not in court ?” 
he asked. 

“No, sir!” The boy hesitated, 
and had evidently something more 
to say. 

“ Well?” said the priest. 

“Somebody threw a crucifix in 
at his cell-window to-day, and he 
broke it up and threw it out again,” 
the messenger said eagerly. 

The priest’s face blushed an an- 


gry red. “Have they no more rev- 
erence for the crucifix than to use 
it as a means of insult, and expose 
it in turn to be insulted ?” he ex- 
claimed. “Was it done by a Cath- 
olic? Do you know who did it ?” 

F. Chevreuse was putting on his 
overcoat and searching for his hat, 
to the great terror of the indiscreet 
tale-bearer. 

“T don’t know who did it,” he 
stammered. “I guess it was some 
boys. But that was this morning ; 
and now the police drive everybody 
away from that side of the jail. | 
am sure they won’t do such a thing 
again, father.” 

The priest perceived the boy’s 
distress in spite of his own preoccu- 
pation. “Never mind, Johnny,” he 
said kindly, and tried to smile as 
he laid his hand on that young 
head. “ You did no harm in tell- 
ing me; I ought tg know if such 
things happen. Come, J], am going 
out, and our roads are the same for 
a little way. 
ner? 


You are going to din- 
Well, thank your father for 
me, and say that I shall go only to 
the jail, and directly home again.” 

“And what has he gone to the 
jail for ?” Mr. Macon inquired in 
surprise when he received this 
message from his son. 

The boy answered truthfully 
enough, but with a somewhat guilty 
conscience, that he did not know, 
and sat down to his dinner, which 
he was unable to eat. His round 
cheeks were burning like live coals 
with excitement, and his heart was 
trembling with the thought that it 
was he who had sent the priest on 
that errand. 

“You must learn to bear excite- 
ment better, my son,” the mother 
said. “It will never do for you to 
be in court every day, if it is going 
to make you lose your appetite.” 

Thus admonished, Johnny called 
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back his courage. “Oh! I’m not 
excited at all, mother,” he said, 
with a fine air of carelessness. “It 
is only that I am not hungry. Why, 
all the men in the court-house, ex- 
cept the judge, were more excited 
than I was; weren’t they, father?” 

The father and mother exchang- 
ed a glance and smile. They were 
rather pleased with the self-confi- 
dence of this doughty young lad of 
theirs. 

Meantime, F. Chevreuse had 
reached the jail, and learned that 
the story he had heard was quite 
true. Some boys, encouraged, it 
was thought, by their elders, had 
flung a crucifix into the Jew’s cell- 
window, which was not far from 
the ground, and it had been tossed 
out to them, broken in two. The 
prisoner had complained that mis- 
siles were being thrown in, when 
the police had received instructions 
to keep the place clear. 

“T have not allowed any visitors 
in the corridor for several days,” 
the jailer said. “ People crowded 
here by scores. But you, of course, 
can always go in. They are just 
carrying in the dinner.” 

“T am not sure that I wish to 
speak to him,” the priest said with 
hesitation, but after a moment fol- 
lowed into the corridor. The 
waiter set the tin dishes containing 
food into the different cells, through 
a hole in the door, and retired. 
The jailer stood near the outer 
door. F. Chevreuse approached 
Mr. Schéninger’s cell, not with the 
eager confidence of his first visit, 
but with an apprehension which he 
could not overcome. Other foot- 
steps prevented his own from being 
heard, and he stood at the grating, 
unseen and unsuspected by the in- 
mate of the cell. 

Mr. Schéninger sat on the side 
of his bed, his face partly turned 
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from the door, looking steadfastly 
out through the window. A silent 
snow had begun to fall, tossed 
hither and thither by the wind. 
The jail was near the Immaculate 
Conception, F. Chevreuse’s new 
church, and the stone Christ that 
crowned the summit of the church 
was directly opposite the window 
of the cell. It stood there above 
the roof of the building, with the 
sky for a background, its arms out- 
stretched, and now, in the storm, 
seemed to be the centre toward 
which all the anger of the elements 
was directed. The myriad flakes, 
tumbling grayly down, like flocks 
of rebel angels being cast out of 
heaven, buffeted the compassionate 
face as they passed, and, after fall- 
ing, seemed to rise again for one 
more blow. They rushed from 
east, west, north, and south, to cast 
their trivial insult at that sublime 
and immortal patience. A small 
bird, weary-winged, nestled into 
the outstretched hand, and the 
wind, twirling the snow into a lash, 
whipped it out, and sent it flutter- 
ing to the ground. Nothing was 
visible through the window but 
that solitary form in mid-air stretch- 
ing out its arms through the storm. 
On that Mr. Schéninger’s gaze 
was immovably set, and his face 
seemed more pale and cold than 
the stone itself. His hands were 
folded on his knees, the rising of 
the chest as he breathed was 
scarcely perceptible, and not a 
muscle of the closely-shut mouth 
stirred. His large, clear eyes, and 
the eyelids that trembled now and 
then, alone relieved the almost pain- 
ful fixedness of his position. 
Whether, absorbed in his own af- 
fairs, the direction his eyes took 
was merely accidental, or whether 
the statue itself had drawn and 
held that earnest regard, was not 
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easy to decide. But a Catholic, 
ever ready to believe that images, 
whose sole purpose is, for him, to 
recall the mind to heavenly con- 
templations, will suggest holy 
thoughts even to unbelievers, must 
also necessarily hope that no eyes 
will for a moment rest on them in 
entire unconsciousness. 

F. Chevreuse, after one glance, 
drew noiselessly back. Mr. Sché- 
ninger’s strong and resolute calm- 
ness, which hid, he knew not what, 
of inner tumult or repose, discon- 
certed him. Besides, he had not 
forgotten that those white hands, 
so gently folded now, had within 
a few hours broken in pieces the 
symbol of man’s salvation, and 
flung them from him in scorn. 
He would offer no explanations 
nor assurances to one who seemed 
so little in need of them. Sigh- 
ing heavily, he turned away, and 
sought refuge again in his own 
home. 

Yet a faint gleam of light had 
penetrated his sombre mood from 
this visit, and, when he had closed 
the door of his room, he stepped 
hastily to the window looking to- 
ward the church, and glanced up 
at the statue above him. It had 
been wrought in Italy, and brought 
to America in the good ship Cometa, 
and had on the voyage come near 
being thrown overboard to lighten 
the ship during a storm. Bales 
and barrels of merchandise had 
gone by the board, costly oils had 
floated on the waves, costly wines 
had perfumed them, but the heavi- 
est thing in all the freight, the stone 
Christ, had been left undisturbed 
in spite of the sailors. The cap- 
tain was a rough man, and cared 
little for any form of religion; but 
somewhere within his large, rude 
nature was hidden, like a chapel in 
a rock, a little nook still bright and 
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fresh with his youth and his mo- 
ther’s teachings. 

“If Jesus Christ did really walk 
on the sea without sinking, then he 
can keep this image of himself from 
sinking, and us with it,” he said. 
“T’ll put it to the test. If the ship 
goes down, I'll never believe in any 
of those old stories again.” 

And he held to his resolution 
through a terrific storm, in spite of 
a crew on the brink of mutimy, and 
finally sailed into port with the sa- 
cred image, which had, he believed, 
miraculously preserved them. And 
ever after, as they sailed, a little 
image of Christ sailed with them, 
fixed in the bows; and at night, 
during storms at sea, the sailors, al- 
beit no Catholics, would bow their 
heads in passing it, and mutter a 
word of prayer for aid; and one 
old sailor, to whom for thirty years 
the land had been strange and the 
sea a home, used to tell how, on 
one terrible night of that long storm 
when the stone Christ had been 
their sole freight left, the crew, lash- 
ed to mast and spar, and looking 
every moment for destruction, had 
seen a white form glide forth from 
the hold, and, standing in the bows, 
stretch out its hands over the waves, 
which, with the gale, sank away to 
silence before them, leaving only 
the gentle breeze that had wafted 
them on their way home. 

“T leave him to you, O shadow 
of my Lord!” the priest said. 
“ Speak to him! call him so that he 
cannot resist you!” 

He then returned to his work, 
somewhat relieved. “No trial is 
insupportable to him who has 
faith,” he thought. “ And may be 
all this trouble has come upon him in 
order that he might lift his eyes and 
behold that Christ whom he has de- 
nied standing with arms outstretch- 
ed to receive him.” 
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But notwithstanding this faint 
comfort, the second message did 
not find F. Chevreuse so absorbed 
as the first had. He could with 
difficulty command his thoughts, 
and was constantly lifting his head 
to listen for an approaching step, 
or starting at a fancied knock at 
the door. 

Near the close of the afternoon 
the boy came, when the light was so 
dim that the note could be read 
only by taking it to the window. 

“They have opened the case a 
long way off,’ Mr. Macon wrote. 
“They have proved that Mr. Sché- 
ninger has a law-suit in England 
which involves a large fortune. It 
costs him every dollar he can raise, 
his opponents being an established 
family of wealth and influence, who 
have for years been in possession 
of the property he claims. They 


have proved that during the year 
ending last April his lawyers receiv- 


ed from him fifteen hundred dollars 
in quarterly payments, and that in 
April they wrote that, without larger 
advances of money, it would be im- 
possible for them to carry on the 
claim. In May, then, he sent them 
five hundred dollars, in June five 
hundred more, and on the first of 
September a thousand dollars. That 
closes the business for this after- 
noon.” 

“And what is the impression 
made?” F. Chevreuse asked Mr. 
Macon, when that gentleman called 
on him in the evening. 

“The impression, or rather the 
conviction, is that Mr. Schéninger 
was in a condition to make a man 
desperate in his wish for money. 
An immense fortune might be se- 
cured by expending a few thousands 
then, and would certainly be lost if 
he had not the few thousands. 
They brought in a crowd of small 
tattlers to show that about the time 
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he received this letter, and after, he 
was in great distress and agitation 
of mind; that he lost his appetite, 
and was heard walking to and fro 
in his chamber at night. Further- 
more, it is evident that the money 
was obtained in some way after the 
first of May, though it was not all 
sent at that time. People natural- 
ly ask where the money came from, 
since he was not known to have any 
in bank, and was supposed to have 
sent before all he earned above 
what was necessary for him to live 
on.” 

“Poor fellow!” said F. Chev- 
reuse pityingly. “ What a trouble 
there was all the time under that 
calm exterior! For I never saw 
him otherwise than calm. Why, 
people might comment on my walk- 
ing my room at night. I frequent- 
ly walk so when I am thinking, and 
always when I say my beads.” 

“T do not imagine that Mr. Scho- 
ninger was saying his beads,” Mr 
Macon said rather dryly. “He 
was undoubtedly in trouble. He 
certainly had always an air of calm- 
ness, but to my mind it was not an 
air of contentment. He gave me 
the impression of a person who has 
some secret locked up in his mind. 
This affair of the contested inheri- 
tance explains it.” 

“ Poor fellow!’’ F. Chevreuse said 
again, and leaned back in his chair. 
“ He has got to have all his private 
affairs dragged up for discussion, 
and his looks and actions com- 
mented on by the curious. That is 
the worst of such a trial. A man 
fancies that he has been living a 
quiet, private life, and he finds that 
he has all the time been in a glass 
case with everybody watching him. 
The simplest things are distorted, 
and a mountain is built up out of 
nothing, and that without any wrong 
intention either, but simply by the 
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curiosity and misconceptions of 
people.” 

Mr. Macon said nothing. He 
respected the priest’s charity, but, 
for himself, he reserved his decision 
till the judge should have pro- 
nounced. He was not enthusiastic 
for Mr. Schoninger, nor prejudiced 
against him; he simply waited to 
see what would be proved, and had 
no doubt that the truth would tri- 
umph. 

On the second day the trial pro- 
gressed rapidly, approaching a vital 
point. Mr. Schéninger had not 
slept the night before the death of 
Mother Chevreuse, but had been 
heard walking and moving about 
his room till morning. Miss Car- 
thusen, whose chamber was next 
his, gave this piece of information, 
and added that the next morning 
the prisoner looked very pale, and 
scarcely tasted his breakfast. She 
spoke with evident reluctance, and 
subjoined an explanation which had 
not been asked. “I noticed and 
remembered it, because I had heard 
of his suit in England, and was 
afraid it might be going against 
him.” 

She glanced nervously at the pri- 
soner, and met a look wherein a 
softer ray seemed to penetrate the 
searching coldness. Perhaps he was 
touched to learn that one for whom 
he had cared so little had, without 
his suspecting it, sympathized with 
him, and been kindly observant of 
his ways. 

On being questioned, she said 
that Mr. Schéninger had not come 
home the next night. They had 
expected him, because he usually 
told them when he was to be absent; 
but did not think very strange of it, 
as he was due early the next day at 
the town of Madison, where he went 
every week to give lessons, and 
where he sometimes went overnight. 


The last she saw of him that night 
was at Mrs. Ferrier’s. They had a 
rehearsal there, and he had excused 
himself early, saying that he had an 
engagement, and left alone before 
any of the company. 

Being further questioned, she ad- 
mitted having seen that he took 
with him from his boarding-house 
the shawl that he habitually wore 
on chilly evenings. 

A shawl was shown her, and she 
was asked if she recognized it. 

“Tt was not easy to recognize any 
one among all the gray shawls there 
were in the world,” she replied ra- 
ther flippantly, “but Mr. Schénin- 
ger’s was like that; she should think 
it might be his.” 

As she went out, the witness 
passed quite near the prisoner, and 
looked at him imploringly; but he 
took no notice of her. She paused 
an instant, then, bursting into tears, 
hurried out through the crowd, 
clinging to the arm of her adopted 
father. Lily Carthusen found her- 
self far more deeply involved than 
she had intended. In a moment 
of pique and jealousy she had en- 
tertained and encouraged this ac- 
cusation, and even insinuated that 
she could tell some things if she 
would ; but it was one thing to sus- 
pect privately, and make peevish 
boasts which attracted to her the 
attention she so dearly loved, and 
quite another to face the terrible 
reality where a man was being tried 
for his life and she swearing against 
him. 

Yet even while grieving over her 
haste, and repenting it after a fash- 
ion, her anger rose again at the 
remembrance of that cold glance 
which had averted itself from her 
when all in the court-room could 
have seen that she mutely begged 
his pardon for what she had been 
obliged to say. 
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“T hope this will teach you to 
guard your tongue a little,” her 
father said in deep vexation, as he 
extricated her from the throng. 
“It’s about the last place for a 
lady to come to. And, moreover, I 
hope it will cure you of concerning 
yourself about the pale looks and 
bad appetite of young men who do 
not trouble themselves about you.” 

“Oh! yes, papa,” says Miss 
Lily; “since I’ve had a bad time, 
be sure you add a scolding to it. 
It’s the way with you men.” 

Mr. Carthusen wisely kept si- 
lence. He had learned before this 
that the young woman who called 
him father had a remarkable talent 
for retort. 

Where, then, did Mr. Schéninger 
spend the night the priest’s house 
was entered? Not in Madison; 
for he had driven himself there 
early in the morning. He had 
waked a _ stable-keeper at four 
o’clock in the morning to give him 
a horse and buggy to drive to Mad- 
ison. The man had wondered at 
the prisoner taking so early a start, 
even if he had to begin his lessons 
at eight o’clock, and had thought 
that something was the matter with 
him. He looked pale; and several 
times, while harnessing the horse, 
the witness had glanced up and 
seen him shivering, as if with cold, 
though it was a beautiful May 
morning. Mr. Schéninger had 
seated himself on a bench near the 
stable-door while waiting, and lean- 
ed his arms on his knees, looking 
down, and had not uttered a word 
before driving away, except to say 
that he would be back at seven 
o’clock in the evening. He looked 
like a man who had been up all 
night. 

Being questioned, the witness 
testified that the prisoner wore at 
the time he saw him in the morning 
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a large gray shawl, such as gentle- 
men wear; and, on still further 
questioning, he said that he had 
observed there was a little piece 
torn out of one corner. He had 
noticed and remembered this, be- 
cause the shawl hung over the 
wheel when Mr. Schéninger started, 
and he had stopped him to tuck it 
up. His first passing thought had 
been that it was a pity to injure a 
new shawl; his second, on seeing 
the torn corner, that, after all, the 
shawl was not a new one. He 
would not, perhaps, have remem- 
bered such trivial circumstances 
but for what he heard immediately 
after. Some one came in and told 
him of Mother Chevreuse’s death. 
It occurred to him that Mr. Sché- 
ninger must have heard of it al- 
ready, and that it was that news 
which had made him so sober and 
silent. He recollected, too, having 
heard that F. Chevreuse and the 
Jew were quite great friends, but 
that the priest’s mother did not like 
they should have any intercourse. 
He had observed, too, that Mr. 
Schéninger’s boots were muddy, 
and wondered at it a little, as the 
roads were nct bad, and as the 
prisoner had always been nice in 
his dress. 

When Mr. Macon visited F. 
Chevreuse the evening of the second 
day, he found the priest looking 
quite haggard. 

“You have written me the bad, 
and the worst of the bad,” he ex- 
claimed the moment the door was 
shut on them. “There must be 
something to counterbalance all 
this nonsense!” 

“On the contrary, there is some- 
thing to add,” Mr. Macon replied. 
“Johnny couldn’t get through the 
crowd at the last. They would 
not make way for him.” 

“ Well?” the priest asked sharply. 
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They had seated themselves be- 
fore the fire, and the red light of 
it shone up into one face turned 
sideways, and full of shrinking in- 
quiry as it looked into the other 
face, whose downcast eyes seemed 
to shun being so read. 

“ Mr. Schéninger was somewhere 
wandering about the city all that 
night,” Mr. Macon said. “ He was 
seen and recognized by two or 
three persons, all of whom noticed 
something odd in his manner. He 
was seen in the lane back of the 
house here as late as eleven o’clock, 
and appeared to be going toward 
the river, but came back to the 
street on finding himself observed. 
He was not at his boarding-house 
nor at any of the hotels that night. 
Moreover, the measure taken of the 
tracks near your house corresponds 
with the size of the boots he wore.” 

“T don’t want to hear any 
more!” exclaimed F. Chevreuse 
passionately, and hid his face in 
his hands. 

His companion glanced quickly 
at him, then looked into the fire, 
and remained silent. 

After a moment, the priest lifted 
his face. 

“You don’t mean to say that 
the case is going against him ?” he 
asked in a low voice that expressed 
both fear and incredulity. 

“It looks a little like that now,” 
was the quiet reply. “But we do 
not know what to-morrow may bring 
forth.” 

“T believe Jane was called to- 
day?” F. Chevreuse remarked after 
a moment. 

The other nodded his head. 

“T hope she behaved well?” he 
added painfully. 

Another nod. “ Yes; as well as 
one could expect her to.” 

“The Ferriers, too, and Law- 
rence ?” 
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“Yes; but their testimony was 
not of any great consequence.” 

The testimony of the Ferrier fa- 
mily was, however, entirely favora- 
ble to the prisoner, and they had 
mentioned him with such respect 
and kindness as to visibly affect 
him, and to create a sort of diver- 
sion in his favor. The wealth and 
style of the party, the manner in 
which they took possession, as it 
were, of the court-room, with seve- 
ral gentlemen clearing the path be- 
fore them, made an impression. 
When they went out, the prisoner 
looked at them with a faint smile 
as they passed. Annette smiled in 
return, and Lawrence bowed with 
scrupulous respect and friendli- 
ness; but Mrs. Ferrier, rustling in 
voluminous silks, down which her 
rich sables slipped loosely, leaned 
over the bar, and, in the face of 
the whole court and crowd of spec- 
tators, shook hands with Mr. Sché- 
ninger, and, in a voice audible to 
the whole company, made with him 
an appointment which hovered 
strangely between the tragical and 
the absurd. 

“Come to my house the minute 
you are out of this terrible place,” 
she said. “Don’t go anywhere 
else.” Then she flounced out, wip- 
ing her eyes, and tossing her head 
disdainfully at the judge, the law- 
yers, and the crowd, whom she 
held to be, severally and collect- 
ively, to blame for these unjust and 
impertinent proceedings. 

“You know, mamma,” Annette 
said, “the judge has to listen to 
everybody, and it isn’t his fault if 
people are accused. And Mr. Wil- 
son is obliged to make out his case, 
if he can, and to ask a great many 
questions. Some things that seem 
to us trivial may have a good deal 
of importance in a case like this. 
You must remember that a law- 
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court is quite different from a 
drawing-room, where people can- 
not be too inquisitive without being 
checked.” 

“T shall take care that none of 
them come to my drawing-room 
again,” retorted the mother with 
spirit. “To think of that Mr. Wil- 
son, who has been at my house to 
dinner, telling me to try to remem- 
ber something that he knew I had 
forgotten or didn’t want to tell! 
You may depend upon it, Annette, 
that man has a spite against poor 
Mr. Schéninger. It is as plain as 
day that he is raking up all he can 
against him. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the scamp were to hire 
men to tell lies about him. He 
looks capable of it. And then, to 
question me about what Mr. Sché- 
ninger had over his shoulder when 
he came to my house, and what 
time it was when he went away, 
and to show me that trumpery old 
gray shawl—if that is the majesty 
of the law, I don’t want to see any 
more majesty. The object—and a 
most ridiculous and slanderous ob- 
ject it is, too—is to find out if 
Mr. Schéninger, as fine a gentle- 
man as ever lived, broke into a 
priest’s house, and murdered a 
lady and a saint, and stole a little 
package of dirty one-dollar bills. 
That’s what they pretend to want 
to find out; and why don’t they 
find it out in the proper way? It 
needn’t take ’em long, I should 
think. But no! they must poke 
their noses into people’s private 
affairs, asking every kind of impu- 
dent question, and making you say 
things twice, and then asking if 
you are sure, and then telling you 
that it’s no matter what your opin- 
ion is about things; as if I hadn’t 
aright to an opinion! They want 
to make money, and dawdle out a 
case as long as they can—that’s 
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what they want. And as for the 
curiosity of women, it’s nothing! 
It takes a man to cross-question.” 

“OQ mamma, mamma!” sighed 
Annette, with smiling indulgence. 

“Oh! yes; it’s always ‘O ma- 
ma!’” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrier ex- 
citedly. “But I have common 
sense, for all that. And if I’d had 
the slightest idea how they were 
going to act, I would have thought 
out a good story before I came, 
and stuck to it through thick and 
thin.” 

“Why, mamma!” cried the 
daughter in dismay, “you were 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
If you had said anything else, you 
would have committed perjury.” 

Mrs. Ferrier looked at her daugh- 
ter in astonishment not unmingled 
with alarm. “I didn’t swear any 
such thing,” she said, the tide of 
her eloquence somewhat checked. 

“Why, yes, mamma, we all took 
the oath. When we held up our 
hands and kissed the book, that 
was the time.” 

“T never uttered a word,” averred 
the mother with decision. 

“But the clerk said the words 
for us, mamma, and we held up our 
hands to denote, I suppose, that we 
acceded to all he said.” 

“ T heard him mumble over some- 
thing, I didn’t know what it was,” 
said the lady slightingly. “And so 
somebody else swears for you, like 
sponsors ata baby’s baptism! Well, 
if he does the swearing, then the 
perjury is his.” 

“ Good gracious, mamma!” cried 
Annette, “I hope you haven’t been 
telling any lies!” 

Mrs. Ferrier looked at her daugh- 
ter in dignified reproof. ‘“ No, An- 
nette; I’m not in the habit of tell- 
ing lies, and I haven’t told any to- 
day. And I hope I haven’t told 
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any truths about that poor strug- 
gling creature, who is, for all the 
world, like a sheep among wolves. 
I could never bear to see even a 
wolf hunted, much less a man.” 
The three were driving home, 
Lawrence seated opposite the 
ladies. While Mrs. Ferrier was 
talking, he leaned forward, with his 
arms on his knees, and softly 
smoothed the fur border of her 
velvet mantle. He had those little 
caressing ways when any one pleas- 
ed him. A faint smile now and 
then touched his lips at some simple 
or energetic expression of hers, but 
his face was so averted that she did 
not see it, and it would appear that 
her simplicity did not displease, 
though it might amuse hima little. 
Presently he relinquished the 
mantle border, and began, with deli- 
cate approach, to touch the wrist- 
lets, stroking the dark fur softly, 
and pushing his finger-tips into it ; 
and at length, when her attention, 
fluttering abstractedly toward him 
now and then, had become fixed on 
him, and she held herself still, and 
looked, with a half-surprised smile 
of pleasure, to see what sweet and 
childish thing he was doing, he 
took her two plump and well-glov- 
ed hands in his, and looked up at 
his wife. “There’s no danger of 
her telling anything but the truth, 
Annette,” he said.: “She is too 
good and honest for anything else.” 
And he actually bent his handsome 
head, and kissed Mrs. Ferrier’s 
hands, first one then the other! 
There was a momentary silence. 
Annette, startled by this unexpect- 
ed delight, could only look at her 
husband with tearful, shining eyes. 
“T tell you, Annette, she doesn’t 
make half as many mistakes as—as 
I do, for instance.” 
He dropped his face, relinquished 
the hands he had kissed, and began 


again to play with the border of 
Mrs. Ferrier’s cloak, leaving the 
two women to their talk. 

But we have left F. Chevreuse 
and Mr. Macon. 

“That hateful shawl, who raked 
that out?” the priest asked after a 
while, questioning in spite of him- 
self. 

“The whole turns upon that,” 
Mr. Macon said, rousing himself 
from the brown-study into which 
he had fallen. “ It seems that Miss 
Carthusen went up to the convent 
to make the acquaintance of the 
Sisters, and, while there, saw a 
shawl thrown over a lounge in the 
parlor. She examined it while 
waiting for the Sisters to come in, 
and found the corner torn. She 
mentioned the fact to that Renford, 
who is an amateur detective. The 
fellow’s great ambition is to become 
a second Vidocq; he immediately 
offered to undertake the case, with 
the provision that, if he should suc- 
ceed in finding the criminal, he 
should be regularly employed as a 
detective.” 

“Where did the Sisters get the 
shawl?” demanded F. Chevreuse. 
“Have they got to be dragged in?”’ 

“ It would seem that everybody is 
to be dragged in,” Mr. Macon said. 
“My wife got the shawl, she doesn’t 
know where, when she was collect- 
ing for the convent. That is, they 
say that she brought it; though she 
cannot recollect any person giving 
her such an article, nor recollect 
even having seen it among the 
packages. But her carriage was 
piled full that day, and she had 
called, perhaps, at twenty houses; 
so it would not be strange if she 
should forget.” 

“So those poor nuns have had to 
go into court!” said F. Chevreuse, 
much distressed by the news. 
“Which one went.” 
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“Oh! it wasn’t a Sister; it was 
Anita,” said Mr. Macon. “My 
wife went with the child, and stood 
by her all the time. It was Anita 
who took all the things from the 
carriage while my wife was talking 
with Sister Cecilia in the garden; 
and the girl counted and examined 
every package.” 

“She must have been terrified to 
death, that poor little lamb!” ex- 
claimed F. Chevreuse, rising to 
walk about the room. “I think I 
should have been there with her. 
I would have gone if I had known. 
You keep too much from me, Mr. 
Macon. I known that you and 
others do this from kindness; but 
you must remember that it isn’t for 
me to be cowardly and shrink like a 
baby. I’m not sure but I should 
feel better to be in the midst of it 
all than to be shut up here suffering 
the torments of suspense.” 

“You had a great deal better 
have nothing to do with it,” his 
friend said decidedly. “You are 
not needed. F. O’Donovan was in 
court with Anita and my wife, and 
there was a body-guard of Catholics 
all about to make room for them 
going and coming. It was hard for 
the poor child; but what she felt 
most was not being in a crowd, and 
obliged to speak in public; she did 
not appear to think of that ; but the 
thought that what she must say 
might bring trouble on any one al- 
most overpowered her. She excited 
a great deal of sympathy. While 
she spoke, you could have heard a 
pin drop in the room.” 

“ After all,” F. Chevreuse said, 
catching at a consolation, “it won’t 
hurt any of them to see one of God’s 
snow-drops; and she is no more 
tender than many a martyr of the 
church has been.” 

Mr. Macon’s brief story did not 
give any idea of the sensation pro- 
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duced in court by the appearance 
of this child, who was as strange to 
such a scene as if she had been, in- 
deed, a wild flower brought from 
some profound forest solitude. Her 
beauty, the dazzling paleness of her 
face, from which the large eyes 
looked full of anguish and fear, the 
flower-like drooping of her form as 
she leaned on Mrs. Macon’s sup- 
porting arm—all startled the most 
hardened spectator into sympathy. 
Careless and callous as they might 
have been, feeding on excitement as 
a drunkard takes his draught, ever 
stronger and stronger as his taste 
becomes deadened, each one seemed 
to realize for amoment how terrible 
a thing it is to see a human life at 
stake, and to have influence to de- 
stroy or to saveit. If she had been 
a relative or personal friend to the 
accused, the impression would have 
been less deep; but the fact that 
she would have shown the same 


painful solicitude for any one of 
them may have stirred in their con- 
sciences some sense of their own 


heartlessness. They made way for 
her, and listened in breathless si- 
lence to hear what she would say. 
Her very distress lent a silvery 
clearness to her voice, usually so 
low and soft, and every word was 
heard as plainly as the notes of a 
small bird chirping when its nest is 
attacked. 

“ All I know, your honor, is this: 
Mrs. Macon drove about Crichton 
to ask for things for the convent; 
and Mother Ignatia let me go out 
to bring in the parcels she brought, 
because it pleased me. I always 
set down on a slip of paper a list of 
the articles, and the day of the 
month she brought them, and some 
of the Sisters helped me, and looked 
on. But this time no one but me 
did anything, for it was the day after 
Mother Chevreuse was killed, and 
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everybody was in great trouble. 
Mrs. Macon said, when she came, 
that she had spent the night before 
at Madison with her sister there, 
and started early in her phaeton to 
beg for us, and had heard nothing 
of the news till she reached Crich- 
ton late in the afternoon. Then she 
drove straight to us; and, when she 
got out of the phaeton, she ran to 
Sister Cecilia, and they threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms, and 
began to cry. We were all crying, 
but I went to take the parcels out 
of the phaeton, because I wanted to 
do something. And I made a list 
of them, because I always had, and 
I carried them up-stairs. And I 
knew just how everything looked, 
because I tried to think of my work 
and not of Mother Chevreuse. And 
I do know surely that the gray shawl 
which was laid over our lounge was 
brought that day. Isaw the piece 
torn out of the corner, and, when 
they arranged it for a cover, they 
turned the torn corner behind. 
That is all, your honor, except that 
Miss Carthusen came to the convent 
one day, and, when I went into the 
parlor, she was examining the shawl, 
and she said she did it because there 
was one like it missing out of their 
house. And I hope,” said this sim- 
ple creature, rising, in her earnest- 
ness, from Mrs. Macon’s arm, and 
leaning imploringly toward the 
judge—“ I hope that what I have 
said will not hurt anybody nor be 
used against anybody. And I ask 
Mr. Schéninger to forgive me if 
what I have said displeases him; 
for, if it should do him harm, I 
shall be unhappy about it as long 
as I live.” 

No one said a word as the girl 
was led, trembling and half faint- 
ing, out of the court-room. The 
prisoner regarded her with aston- 
ishment while she spoke, and when 
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she turned toward him her pitiful 
face, and made her appeal for for- 
giveness, he bowed, and a slight 
involuntary motion of his hands 
looked as if he would fain have 
supported her drooping form. 
Never had he seen so simple and so 
impassioned a creature. An angel 
taking its first flight out of the 
white peacefulness of heaven, and 
looking for the first time on the 
miseries of earth, could scarcely 
have shown a more shrinking and 
terrified pity than had been display- 
ed by this young girl, drawn from 
her peaceful convent home to the 
arena where crime and _ justice 
struggle for the mastery. And yet 
that pure and tender child had 
given him aterrible blow. Perhaps 
he felt that her testimony was im- 
portant, simple as the story she 
told seemed to be; for his face grew 
deathly pale, and for the first time 
during the trial he lost that air of 
scornful security which he had sus- 
tained so far. Averting his face 
slightly, he seemed to be studying 
out some problem, and, as_ he 
thought, the faint lines between his 
brows grew deeper, and those sit- 
ting near him could see the veins 
in his temples swelling and throb- 
bing with the stress of some sudden 
emotion. 

The next morning F. Chevreuse 
went out to make sick-calls after 
his Mass was over, and returned 
quite convinced that his friends 
had been right in advising him to 
remain in-doors. Everybody he 
met gazed at him, as if trying to 
read in his face what thought or 
feeling he might be striving to hide; 
people turned to look after him; 
and groups of excited talkers be- 
came silent as he approached, only 
to resume their conversation with 
increased vehemence when he had 
passed. He had been obliged to 
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check the woray sympathy of some 
and the angry denunciations of 
others, who thought to please him 
by wishing ill to Mr. Schéninger; 
and more than once his heart had 
been wrung by some loud lament 
over his lost mother. 

“You were right,” he said to F. 
O’Donovan when he went in. “I 
will not go out again unless there is 
need of it.” 

“Then I give you as a task this 
forenoon to translate ten pages of 
that book,” his brother priest re- 
plied. “It is needed, and should 
be ready for the early spring sales.” 

F. Chevreuse laid aside his wrap- 
pings with alacrity, glad to have a 
task assigned him. “ But I would 
like to go into the church a min- 
ute,” he said, making this request 
with the humility of a child. “ Not 
to pray,” he added quickly, as if 
afraid of receiving too much credit 
for piety; “I want to go into the 
gable, and look down to the court- 
house.” 

He stopped for permission, and 
his face was so worn and troubled 
that his friend checked the slight 
smile that unconscious display of 
obedience had provoked. 

“Go, by all means, but do not 
stay long,” he said. “The day is 
very cold. And, besides, it will do 
no good to watch there.” 

What he called the gable was a 
long, low attic running the whole 
length of the church, and lighted 
by a small gable window at each 
end. A steep stairway led up to 
a chamber over the altar; but from 
that the ascent was made by long 
ladders, very seldom used. The 
window over the altar gave a fine 
view of all the eastern and northern 
part of the city, and looked direct- 
ly into the square in front of the 
court-house. 


F, Chevreuse toiled wearily up, 
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feeling himself grown old, and stood 
in the long, dusky room. The floor 
was covered with wood-shavings 
left by the builders, and spiders 
had hung their webs in thick fes- 
toons from beam to beam. One 
side of the southern window, at the 
further end of the church, was 
gleaming brightly, where the sun 
had begun to come in, and the 
rafters near it glowed as if kindling 
with fire; but the north window, 
that felt scarce a touch of sunshine 
in the winter-time, was covered 
deeply with frost, piled layer on 
layer through the cold night. 

He put his face to the frame, and 
breathed on it till the glittering 
coldness melted, and a drop of 
water ran down, then another, and 
presently there was a clear spot in 
the glass. He wiped this dry with 
his handkerchief; then, covering 
his mouth and nose, that his breath 
might not freeze over the improvis- 
ed loophole into the outer world, 
he leaned closer and looked out. 
For the large panorama of the city, 
spread out under a clear winter sky, 
and shot through by the two spark- 
ling rivers, he cared not. Only one 
spot attracted his attention, and 
that was the court-house and the 
square in front of it. Looking 
there, he drew back, winked to 
clear his eyes, which had, perhaps, 
been dazzled by the sharp and tan- 
gled lights and shadows of the 
place; then looked again. The 
square should have been white with 
half-trodden snow, and dotted by 
passers here and there; instead of 
that, it was entirely black. But 
the blackness was not of the soil 
nor pavement; it was the swaying 
blackness ofa crowd. They throng- 
ed the streets, pressing toward the 
square, and stood on the steps of 
the court-house, struggling to enter. 
Even at that distance he could see 
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that policemen were forcing them 
back. 

F, Chevreuse turned hastily away 
from the window, and descended to 
the church, heartsick at the sight. 
He threw himself one moment be- 
fore the altar, then went into the 
house. As he entered, Jane, who 
was on the lookout, hid herself in 
her room till he had passed through 
the kitchen. Since the trial began, 
they had not met. She felt sure 
that he did not approve entirely of 
her conduct, and he allowed her to 
be invisible without asking any 
questions. 

F. O’Donovan looked at him 
anxiously as he re-entered the sit- 
ting-room ; and, when he went and 
leaned on the mantel-piece, hiding 
his face in his hands, approached and 
touched him kindly on the shoulder. 

“It isn’t your way, Raphael, to 
break down so,” he said in that 
sweet voice of his, still sweeter with 
pity and tenderness. 

That name, the name of his boy- 
hood, when he and O’ Donovan were 
at school together; when he was so 
overflowing with happiness that he 
could never be still, but had to be 
for ever at work or at play; when he 
knew no more of care than what 
the getting of his lessons involved, 
no more of sin than the little faults 
he recounted at his confessor’s 
knees and forgot the next moment, 
and no more of sorrow than the 
changing of one beloved professor 
for another who speedily became as 
dear. O’Donovan, the beautiful 
boy, the youngest at school, had 
been his pride and idol in those 
days. He turned to him now, and, 
in the old way the English boys 
used to mock at him for, kissed his 
friend and school-fellow on both 
cheeks; at which the Irishman 
laughed a little and blushed a good 
deal. 
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“ You're not much changed from 
the boy you were,” said F. Chev- 
reuse. “ You had always a way of 
seeming to coax, while you were 
really commanding. Well, you're 
almost always right. How the wind 
whistles !” 

It was a cutting north wind that 
broke multitudinously against the 
church, and splinter 
there into separate sharp voices. 
They went up from the narrow pas- 
sage between the church and the 
house, they rang from the chimneys, 
and sighed and whimpered about 
the feet of the stone Christ, as if 
some wounded invisible 
to man, had crawled there to seek 
for pity. 

“What a day!” repeated F. 
Chevreuse, looking out. “ December 
is certainly an ugly month, and 
January is a worse one. February 
would be worst of all, but that it is 
so near spring you can snap your 


seemed to 


creature, 


fingers in its face.”’ 

He seated himself at the table, 
drew the books towards him, and 
glanced round at the fire, as if to 
assure himself that there was some- 
thing shining in his vicinity, then 
took up a pen, and laid it down 
again, shivering, not 
was cold, but because he 
there was so much cold about. 

F. O'Donovan, seated near the 
window, with his finger between the 
leaves of his Breviary, to keep the 
place, had observed his every move- 
ment. He dropped the book on 
his knee, and spoke in a gentle, 
dreamy way that was the very es- 
sence of soothing. 

“Yes, this is now for a while one 
of the cold spots on the earth; but 
we have only to climb a little, in 
spirit or in memory, to have a dit- 
ferent idea of December and every- 
thing else. How many years ago 
to-day is it that you and I saw 


because he 
knew 
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oranges ripening in the sun in De- 
cember, and roses blooming, and 
people pushing back their cloaks 
for the heat? It is an anniversary, 
for I have some little reason to 
remember the date. We were in 
Rome. I had been shivering in a 
bare, sunless room at the Propa- 
ganda, when I looked up and caught 
a glimpse through the window of a 
bit of miraculous blue sky over the 
roof of San Andrea’s. It was four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and time 
for a walk. I called you, and we 
started on a little exploring expedi- 
tion; for we had neither of us seen 
much of Rome at that time. We 
muffled ourselves well, and went 
out into the Piazza di Spagna. I 
recollect you saying, as we came to 
those great stairs, that they must 
have been modelled by some one 
who had Jacob’s dream-ladder in 
his mind. You said, too, that one 
reason why Rome is so much more 
beautiful than any other city is not 
because it is more artistic, but more 
natural. Each part grew for itself, 
instead of being cramped by some 
dominating idea that spoilt all in 
trying to direct all. You were de- 
lighted with the perfectly cool way 
in which a whole street would go 
up-stairs or down-stairs. Well, 
there was the whole side of a piazza 
going up-stairs. We went up, past 
the group of models, you know, who 
stand there to be stared at; the 
bearded old man who stands for S. 
Peter or Moses, the brigand and 
the brigand’s wife, and the little 
brown gypsies. The calendar said 
it was December; yet in the piazza 
below the air said it was April. 
When we paused at the first land- 
ing, and began to wish we had left 
our cloaks at home, it was May, and 
up in front of the Trinita de’ Monti 
it was mid-June. ‘The fruit-sellers 
left their large baskets of oranges 
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in the sun while they sat in the 
shade and waited for customers ; 
there were baskets of flowers, with 
heaps of half-open roses on the 
stone rail of the balustrade, and 
streams of rich verdure flowed wide 
or trickled brightly between the 
gray sweeps of stone. In the east 
was that unimaginable blue that can 
only be compared to a gem; in the 
west, a dazzle of unclouded sun- 
shine; and between the two, Rome 
floated in a silvery mist. You 
leaned on the balustrade, and— 
wretch that you were!—your first 
thought was a pagan one. You 
said that the goddess of beauty had 
sunk into the midst of the city, and 
left her drapery of cloud clinging 
all about it, and that, when she 
should withdraw, there would be a 
vision in the sky, but Rome would 
be nothing but ashes. That was 
the best image that Raphael Chev- 
reuse could find, with the city be- 
fore him all a-bubble with the 
domes of Christian churches. You 
raay recollect that I gave you a 
very pretty lecture on the subject. 
Then you pointed out to me a pillar 
of smoke wreathing slowly up into 
the sky, showing between the bold 
front of the Pincian Hill and the 
twin cupolas in the Piazza del Pop- 
olo, with the distant forest and 
mountain for a background, and 
you said that we were nothing but 
cloud-people living in a cloud, and 
that the only realities were Moses 
and the Israelites out there offering 
up sacrifice in the wilds between 
Egypt and Chanaan. Well, De- 
cember being too hot for us then, 
we walked off toward Santa Ma- 
ria Maggiore. Do you remem- 
ber the great orange-tree, as large 
as an apple-tree, that showed over 
the convent walls, and how thickly 
the golden oranges were set among 
its green foliage; and the symbol 
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over the convent door of two lions 
trying to get at a bird that was safe 
in the top of a palm-tree ;* and the 
vane that you said could have been 
thought of nowhere but in Italy—a 
rod with a cross at the top and a 
bird’s wing swinging round as the 
wind changed? And when we 
walked on among the ruins, what 
superstitious young man gathered 
dandelions, because gold-colored 
flowers always brought him some 
happy chance, he said; and then, 
in the next breath, looking at thase 
mountains before us, swimming, it 
seemed, in a sea of rosy-purple va- 
pors, broke out with a psalm, 
“Montes exultaverunt ut arietes; 
et colles, sicut agni ovium”? You 
declared vehemently that the moun- 
tains were dancing, and I had to 
hold you to keep you from dancing 
too. A pretty sight it would have 
been to see a young Christian priest 
twirling pirouettes among the ruins 
of the temple of Minerva! Doubt- 
less, while we are in the midst of 
the snows and frost of a northern 
morning, the sun is just going down 
over that same warm and glowing 
scene. And, doubtless, too,” said 
F. O'Donovan slowly, coming to 
the point he had started to reach, 
“outside this pain and confusion 
there is peace and happiness wait- 
ing to come in and give us our soul’s 
summer in this world even. The 
storms are short, but the peace is 
long, and for ever waiting over- 
head.” 

“ But life is not long,” concluded 
F. Chevreuse, “ and it behooves me 
to be about my work.” 

He drew the books toward him, 
and began to work in earnest. He 
had been comforted in one regard 
that morning: he would not him- 
self be called into court, the only 


* The beasts of prey have triumphed, and the 
birds have been driven away. 
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points on which he could give 
evidence being better known to 
others. Jane and Andrew had 
both seen the condition of his little 
study, with its bolted window and 
locked-up desk, after he left the 
house that fatal night, and both F. 
O’Donovan and Mr. Macon saw it 
in the morning before he came 
home. The other point, relating 
to the sort of bank-bills he had 
lost, was of no consequence, as the 
bankers could not say what sort of 
money Mr. Schéninger had paid 
them. Every disposition was shown 
to spare him unnecessary pain, and 
they even strained a point for that 
purpose. 

He was not needed, indeed, and 
the case was being brought rapidly 
to a conclusion, as his first de- 
spatch showed him. 

“Old Mr. Grey, from the pond 
farm, with his granddaughter, have 
been brought in,’ Mr. Macon 
wrote, “and by their help the story 
has been made to assume form. 
Mr. Schéninger returned to Crich- 
ton that day past their place. He 
got into a rough road and broke 
his harness somewhere, and went 
to their house to borrow a rope to 
mend it. He had a shawl on his 
arm when he went up to the door. 
While the young girl was gone for 
the rope, he folded the shawl, and 
put it into my wife’s phaeton among 
the other packages. My wife was 
then with old Mrs. Grey in the 
house. Mr. Grey was at work in 
the garden, and saw what was done. 
The girl also saw the shawl on his 
arm when he came, but did not no- 
tice it afterward. It is likely to go 
hard with him.” 

F. Chevreuse had a very red face 
when he looked over this note. 
But he handed it to F. O’Donovan 
without a word, and resumed his 
writing again. If he knew well 
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what he was writing is doubtful. 
That color did not leave his face, 
and now and then he pressed his 
hand to his forehead, as if con- 
fused. 

“Mr. Schéninger has _ roused 
himself at last,” the next note said. 
“He seems for the first time to 
comprehend that he is in danger. 
He looks like a lion. I hope he 
may prove to have some of a lion’s 
strength, for his chances are small.” 

F. Chevreuse handed the paper 
to his brother priest, who had been 
out and come in again, and watched 
his face while he read it. 

“Will you~tell me frankly your 
opinion of this ?” he said then. 

F. O’Donovan dropped his eyes, 
having, evidently, no mind to be 
frank on the subject. “I cannot 
have a settled opinion on a ques- 
tion of which I have heard but one 
side,” he said. “I have been in 
court this morning, and talked with 
some people there, and the chances 
at present seem for a conviction. 
But we cannot tell the strength of 
the defence as yet.” 

In spite of his reserve, there was 
no mistaking his belief in the pri- 
soner’s guilt. 

F. Chevreuse shut his book de- 
cisively. 

“Since I am not needed here, I 
may as well go and see the bishop,” 
he said. “I was to have gone this 
week to settle important business 
with him, but he excused me on 
the supposition that I would not be 
allowed to leave Crichton. Can 
you take care of my people a few 
days longer ?” 

“A week lonzer, if you wish.” 

“ Four days will be enough—two 
to go and come, two there. You 
will know where to telegraph for 
me, if I should be wanted. I will 
go straight to the bishop’s house, 
and stay there.” 
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“How glad I am that you did 
not say ‘episcopal residence’!” 
remarked his companion. 

F, Chevreuse was already mak- 
ing his preparations for the journey. 
He glanced up rather imperiously 
from the valise he was packing. 

“Why should I say it?” he de- 
manded. “Never used such an 
expression in my life. And this 
reminds me that you have been 
criticising me before to-day, calling 
me superstitious, and I don’t know 
what else. In one little corner of 
my mind I have been thinking the 
matter over ever since, and have 
arrived at these conclusions: su- 
perstition, being nothing but erratic 
faith, should be treated with great 
tenderness ; and, besides, you will 
recollect that I was at that time 
reading the pagan classics; fur- 
thermore, Rome herself was not 
born in the faith, but is a convert- 
ed pagan, and she stands there, a 
Christian Juno, with all Olympus 
kneeling about her feet; and well 
so, for any form is good that is ca- 
pable of holding a Christian soul. 
Still further, I have concluded that 
young O’Donovan, whose hair still 
looks, across the room, quite black, 
should show a becoming reverence 
for Chevreuse, who has long since 
ceased to count his white hairs and 
begun to count his black ones. I 
said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say better? Good-by. God 
bless you !” 

And he was off, glad of the noise 
and speed of the cars, of the chang- 
ing faces and scenes, of anything 
that would help to ease his mind 
by a momentary distraction. Yet, 
in spite of every effort, the thought 
haunted him of Mr. Schéninger 
rousing himself to do battle for his 
life. Call up whatever image he 
would to entertain his mind, that 
one intruded. He pictured to 
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himself the first dawn of apprehen- 
sion in the prisoner’s face rapidly 
intensifying to a flash of angry ter- 
ror, the reddening or the whitening 
color, the gathering storm of the 
brows. He tried to guess what he 
would do and say, by what grand 
effort he would at last fling off in 
scorn the accusation which he had 
not believed could cling to him— 
if he should be able to fling it off. 
That doubt was like a thorn, and 
he hastily called to mind something 
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thoughts and invoke holy ones. It 
was a saying of his that the beads, 
when rightly used, had always one 
end fastened to the girdle of Mary, 
and were a flowery chain by which 
she led the soul directly to the 
throne of God. 

They proved so to him in this 
case, and one after another the Joy- 
ful Mysteries were budding and 
blossoming under his touch, when 
presently he found himself some- 
what disturbed by the voices of two 


= 


to banish it. Heremembered what 
¥. O’Donovan had been saying of 
Rome, and tried to recollect some- 


men who were talking behind him. 
At first .the sound reached him 
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thing of that old picture-book part 
of his life, to see again in fancy its 
shady streets and sunny piazzas, 
to enter in spirit some dim church 
starred around with lamps, and lin- 
ed with precious marbles; but when 
he had laboriously fashioned the 
scene, a hand was outstretched to 
put it aside like a painted curtain, 
and again he saw the Jewish gladi- 
ator, alive and alert, fighting des- 
perately for his life. 

“You can see that I have run 
away to escape disagreeable scenes 
and talk,” were his first words on 
reaching his destination. “ And 
now to business.” 

It was quite understood, then, 
that no one was to tell him anything 
relating to the trial, nor mention the 
subject to him; so that when, on the 
evening of the third day, he started 
for home, he knew no more of the 
progress or result of it than he had 
known on leaving Crichton. 

There were but few passengers 
that evening, and F. Chevreuse es- 
tablished himself in a corner of the 
car, put his ticket in his hat-band, 
that he might not be disturbed by 
the conductor, leaned back and shut 
his eyes, that he might not be talked 
to by any one else, and took out 
his beads to exorcise troublesome 


through the long vista of that hea- 
venly abstraction; but the 
distance lessened, and then a single 
word brought him down with a 
shock. 

“He fought hard at last,’’ one 
said, “but it was of no use. Every- 
thing was against him.” 

It needed not another word to 
tell the priest who and what were 
meant; but other words were spo- 
ken. 

“ His defence was a mere mass of 
sentimentality,’ the speaker went 
on. “He owns to having walked 
the streets the whole night of the 
murder, but he says that it was from 
distress of mind. He had to decide 
before the next day whether he 
would abandon all hope of the for- 
tune for which he was contending, 
and lose with it all that he had ex- 
pended, or else throw into the chasm 
the few hundreds he had retained 
that an accident might not find him 
penniless. He declared that the 
state of his mind was such that he 
could not sleep, nor keep still, nor 
stay in the house. Now, that part 
of the story would not have been 
so bad if he had not been seen near 
the priest’s house, hanging about 
there, and going away when he was 
observed, and if he had not declared 
that, when he went away from Crich- 


soon 
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ton in the morning, he had not heard 
of the murder. The tracks were not 
a strong point, for Newcome makes 
everybody’s boots just alike, and 
there are a good many men in 
Crichton who have as neat a foot 
as Schéninger. But the rest of the 
defence was nonsense. ‘The shawl 
was what convicted him. It was 
his shawl; he owned it; and the 
fragment found in Mme. Chevreuse’s 
hand just fitted the torn corner, 
thread for thread. I could see that 
he was confounded when that came 
up. He says he left the shawl in 
Mrs. Ferrier’s garden in the evening, 
and went for it early in the morning 
before anybody was up, and that he 
found it just where he had left it. 
He owned, too, that he put it slyly 
into Mrs. Macon’s carriage. He 
said he knew her and what she was 
collecting for; had heard all about 
it at Madison. When he left his 
broken harness—which, by the way, 
was not broken, it appears, but only 
unclasped somewhere—and went to 
Mr. Grey’s, he took his shawl over 
his arm absent-mindedly, and found 


it a nuisance while he was going 


through the woods. Seeing Mrs. 
Macon’s carriage there full of par- 
gray blankets among 
them, it occurred to him to add his 
shawl to the pile without putting 
any one to the trouble of thanking 
him. He said that he believed those 
nuns to be very good women, and 
that he felt a respect for them for 
the sake of F. Chevreuse, who had 
been very polite to him. Fancy a 
Jew taking off his shawl to give it 
to a nun, and that to please a priest! 
The story is too ridiculous, you 
see. Oh! itis clear. There never 
was a clearer case of circumstan- 
tial evidence. No one could have 
a doubt. But the verdict is too 
hard.” 

“You think it should not have 
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been murder in the first degree ?” 
another voice asked. 

“Tt should not,” was the empha- 
tic reply. “ It is almost an outrage 
to make it so. But people became 
ferocious the moment it was clear 
that he was guilty, and I believe 
they would gladly have taken him 
out and hanged him to the first tree. 
The fact undoubtedly is that he was 
pressed for money, and meant to help 
himself to the priest’s. Mme. Chev- 
reuse heard him, and started to 
alarm the house, and I think he 
gave her an unlucky push. But 
nothing of that sort would content 
the prosecution nor the people. 
They must have it that at the very 
best he killed her wilfully when 
he found that she had recognized 
him. The female servant testified 
that there was a candle overturned 
in the priest’s room, which must 
have gone out in falling. Madame’s 
first thought would naturally be to 
light a candle. Still, that is not 
sure. That same servant wished to 
show that the prisoner had a spite 
against the priest’s mother, and the 
Carthusen girl had the same story ; 
but if people had been calm, their 
gossip would have made no impres- 
sion. Schéninger’s lawyer tried to 
prove that madame’s death resulted 
from the fall; but there was a bad 
bruise. 45 

F. Chevreuse gasped for breath. 
“For God’s sake, stop!” he cried 
out, half turning toward the speak- 
er, then sinking instantly into his 
seat again. 

A perfect silence followed. The 
priest was struggling with his feel- 
ings, and regretting not having 
withdrawn before his self-control 
gave way, and the gentlemen be- 
hind him were recovering the shock 
of learning who their neighbor was, 
and feeling their way to a solution 
of the difficulty. One of them had 
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an inspiration. “Let’s go and 
have a cigar,” he said; and F. 
Chevreuse was left to himself. 

But his solitude was full of terri- 
ble images, and in that few minutes 
all his relations with the Jew had 
been changed. He would not have 
said to himself that he believed the 
man guilty, and he would have said 
that, guilty or innocent, he wished 
him no harm; but what his imagin- 
ation had utterly refused to do in 
connecting Mr. Schéninger with his 
mother’s tragical fate the plain talk 
of this stranger had accomplished. 
He could no longer separate the 
two; and the sight of the Jew, or 
the sound of his name even, would, 
in future, call up associations intol- 
erable to him. 

“You know all, then?” was F. 
O’Donovan’s greeting when they 
met. 

The face of F. Chevreuse showed, 
indeed, that he had no questions, 
or few, to ask. 

“ The law has decided,’ he said, 
“and, for the present at least, I 
cannot question its decision. They 
know better than I how to arrive 
at the truth. At the same time, I 
never will say of a man that he is 
guilty till he has himself told me 
that he is, or till I have the evi- 
dence of my own senses. And now, 
what have you to tell me about my 
people? Is it well with them?” 

“Tt is well,” was the echo. 

The people had, indeed, settled 
into their usual quiet mode of life 
again with surprising readiness, as 
often happens to those who, giving 
themselves entirely up to an excite- 
ment, exhaust its force the sooner. 
The conviction and sentence of Mr. 
Schéninger had not only given them 
a satisfying sense of justice vindicat- 
ed, but had impressed them with 
awe. The suddenness of his fall, 
when they had leisure to contem- 
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plate its accomplishment, was 
startling. But a few weeks before, 
he had walked their streets with a 
step as proud as the proudest, and 
there was not one among them, 
whatever his prejudices, who was 
not pleased to receive his saluta- 
tion; in a few months longer— 
months of misery and disgrace—he 
would be called on to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law. 

Some of them remembered, too, 
when all was over, the defence the 
prisoner had made, if defence it 
could be called, when he was per- 
mitted to speak for himself. They 
were bitter words, full of fierce and 
haughty defiance and denunciation 
and at the time their sole effect had 
been to provoke still further against 
him the popular rage; but, for 
some reason, there was a thrilling 
pathos in the recollection of them, 
perhaps because they had been ut- 
tered in vain, and because they 
showed with what horror he con- 
templated his impending doom. 

“You seek my destruction be- 
cause I am a Jew, not because I 
am a criminal,” he 
“and you condemn me _ without 
proof. But do not flatter your- 
selves that I shall perish so. Do 
not believe that I shall fall a victim 
to your insane and presumptuous 
bigotry. It may triumph for a 
time, but the triumph will be 
short.” 

Not a very pleasant sort of ad- 
dress to be listened to by a judge 
who had tried to be impartial, and 
meant to be honest, nor to a jury 
who were fully convinced of the 
speaker’s guilt, and who had more- 
over, as juries are likely to have, a 
more than judicial sense of thei 
own dignity. Yet, for all that, 
there was not one of them who 
would have liked to face again those 
flashing eyes and that white hand 


exclaimed ; 
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pointing like a flame where his 
words should fall. They were ra- 
ther afraid of the man, and looked 
with equal uneasiness toward the 
execution of his sentence and the 
possibility of rescue or escape, or 
of revenge even, which he had 
seemed to threaten. 

For the present, however, the 
prison was strong and well guarded, 
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and the convict, being in solitary 
confinement, had no means of com- 
municating with any friends he 
might have outside. He was still 
in Crichton, the state prison being 
near the city jail; and still, if he 
chose, he could look out from his 
grated window and see the Christ 
in air stretching out arms of loving 
invitation to him, 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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[THE following is the translation of a 
remarkable memoir presented to Napo- 
leon III. by one of his Ministers of Pub- 
lic Worship. Its authenticity is guaran- 
teed under oath by Leon Pagés, and the 
date of its presentation seems to be about 
the year 1860. It furnishes the key to 
the religious events of the second period 
of the reign of Napoleon III., and shows 
how a government calling itself Catholic 
plotted against, and was gradually de- 
stroying the liberty of, the church. The 
perfidy and falsehoods contained in the 
document speak for themselves. The 
programme detailed in the second part 
of the same was only too faithfully car- 
ried out, not only to the ruin of the em- 
peror, but to that of France also. It be- 
gan to be put in practice in the year 
1860, and was persevered in until the 
day when all power was taken from the 
hands of its authors and abettors. The 
key-note to the whole insidious produc- 
tion is contained in the opening sentence 
—viz., that no matter what is done by 
the Catholic Church, it must be for the 
sake of obtaining influence over souls, 
not for their spiritual and eternal wel- 
fare, but for mere temporal and selfish 
ends—for worldly power. To the Catho- 
lic reader this one remark will be suffi- 
cient to place him on his guard. We 
copy from the Revue du Monde Catho- 
liqgue.— Translator.] 


OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


I, 


The essential tendency of Ro- 
man Catholicism. has been, is, 
and always will be, the spirit of 
secular domination, the inevitable 
result of transforming a man, the 
Pope, into the infallible and abso- 
lute vicar of Jesus Christ on earth. 

If, before the Revolution of ’89, 
the clergy were Gallican—that is to 
say, national—it was because it had 
sufficiently attained that end of 
temporal rule. It was the first 
order of the state; it possessed 
great wealth; it had its own organi- 
zation, and enjoyed considerable 
privileges; its religion was the ex- 
clusively dominant one. What else 
could it ask, unless it wished to 
displace royalty itself? The clergy 
then was much more French and 
royalist than Roman, solely because 
it had such enormous interests at 
stake in the soil and in the consti- 
tution of the kingdom. 

Again, if we study carefully the 
so-called maxims and liberties of 
the Gallican Church, we quickly 
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recognize that between the kings 
and the clergy these liberties consti- 
tuted a sort of commutative con- 
tract entered into almost wholly at 
the expense of the Papacy. The 
bishops, generously treated by roy- 
alty, in return consented to sacri- 
fice to royalty many of the Roman 
pretensions, which, however, were 
consequences of the spiritual su- 
premacy; and, with more reason, 
they allowed the sovereign to settle 
all matters of purely political inde- 
pendence. Inthe Gallican Church, 
the king rejected Papal infallibility, 
because it necessarily implied his 
temporal supremacy ; and the bis- 
hops to whom the doctrine would 
perhaps in any other country have 
been acceptable, rejected it like- 
wise because it would have disturb- 
ed their privileges and their pos- 
sessions, which they owed to royal- 
ty. It ought to be added that all 
this was according to the ancient 
traditions of the land, which had ren- 
dered better service to the church 
than any other, and which never de- 
sired any foreign interference in its 
own affairs. But certainly both the 
French clergy and bishops would 
have gone back to the pope and to 
ultramontane ideas, unless their in- 
dependence, peaceful and magnifi- 
cent, had been assured them. 

After the Revolution of ’89, the 
clergy, deprived of its possessions, 
its privileges, its constitution, re- 
duced to the condition of salaried 
functionaries, feeling its utter de- 
pendence on the state, felt the ne- 
cessity of creating for itself a new 
influence by detaching itself from 
administrations over-neutral in its 
regard. For a short time it salut- 
ed Napoleon I. as the restorer of 
the altar ; then it submitted to his 
powerful hand; but it hastened to 
desert him when conquered, calling 
him the persecutor of Pius VII. 
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It came to the support of the Res- 
toration, because of the recollections 
of the past, and, above all, because 
it hoped therefrom the re-estab- 
lishment of many immunities which 
the Restoration did not dare, 
in opposition to public opinion, to 
concede to it. This is the reason 
that, under the Restoration, it came 
to pass that the clergy was more 
occupied in caring for itself than 
for royalty, so much so that it is 
from this epoch that the first efforts 
of return to ultramontanism date 
their origin. No excuse can be 
offered for Louis XVIII. and for 
Charles X. for having allowed the 
Concordat of 1801 and the organic 
articles to remain in force, and for 
not having given to the church an in- 
demnity, as they did to the exiles. 
Under Louis Philippe, the clergy 
was not deluded; it understood 
very well that a parliamentary and 
democratic government would never 
permit it.to work for the re-estab- 
lishment of its power. Conse- 
quently, and under the pretext that 
the church, accepting all de facto 
governments, ought not to mix in 
the risks and responsibilities ,of 
politics, the clergy proclaimed its 
absolute neutrality, which was but 
another name for a complete sepa- 
ration. Hence nothing is easier 
of comprehension that it quickly 
gave up all Gallican ideas, to rally 
to the support of ultramontane doc- 
trines. Isolated, without influence, 
without wealth, cramped in its 
sphere of activity, it had no inte- 
rest in upholding the independence 
of the state against the Holy See, 
whilst everything invited it to de- 
fend once more the famous thesis 
of the Catholic Church, directing 
kings and peoples, and giving to 
the clergy the influence of a class 
superior to all others. The anti- 
Gallican demonstration, aided by 
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the politicians of legitimacy and 
of the Catholic party, who had 
adopted as their watchword /ree 
education, began to develop itself 
rapidly in the episcopate, amongst 
the inferior clergy in the seminaries 
and religious orders, and even in 
the halls of the two chambers. 
Everything was prepared for the 
solemn return to Rome, when the 
Revolution of 1848 burst forth. 
The religious party as well as the 
legitimists, its auxiliary, at first ac- 
cepted that revolution because it 
destroyed the upstart, usurping, and 
Voltairian party. It afterwards 
strove with energy to form a coali- 
tion of all the elements of public 
order, so as to escape from the 
power of the demagogues; it was 
this same motive which influenced 
its votes in favor of the president ; 
it thus struck a blow at the demo- 
cratic and social republic. But 
when it believed that Napoleon IIL., 
who had become successively dic- 
tator and emperor, would consent 
to play the part of another Charle- 
magne, Zpiscopus ad extra, it became 
devoted to him and enthusiastic. 
But the emperor had no _ such 
thought; he only wished to attach 
the clergy firmly to the Empire by 
honorable laws ensuring its safety 
and liberty. By so doing he sup- 
plied one of the greatest social 
needs, without, however, departing 
from a wise public policy; but he 
had no intention of handing the 
state over tothe church. ‘The cler- 
gy, on its part, easily imagined what 
he desired. Hence we see in 1852 
(and this must not be passed over) 
more earnestness and greater sym- 
pathy in that portion of the episco- 
pate which was notoriously ultra- 
montane. It was that portion 
which had been the best initiated 
by Rome into its projects of en- 
croachment, which carried them out 
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with the greatest zeal, and which 
consequently sought to conciliate 
the good-will of the sovereign and to 
engage him to pursue a course of 
liberal toleration. 

Thus it came to pass that it im- 
mediately insinuated how exceed- 
ingly becoming it would be to enter 
into what was called a compact 
between the church and state—viz., 
the negotiation of a treaty which was 
to replace the organic articles. 

Now, as has been said at the be- 
ginning of this memoir, Roman Ca- 
tholicism aiming necessarily at tem- 
poral rule, the moment seemed so 
much the more favorable to advance 
in that undertaking, as the govern- 
ment seemed to give its consent so 
easily thereunto. The law of free ed- 
ucation already existed. The emper- 
or appeared unwilling to make use of 
the prohibitions of the organic law 
regulating public worship and of the 
law concerning religious congrega- 
tions of men; consequently, provin- 
cial councils were quickly organized 
and congregations were multiplied. 

The design of gaining possession 
almost entirely of primary education 
was avowed by bringing the influ- 
ence of the curés to bear on the 
various municipal offices, and, by 
forcing the Christian Brothers to 
refuse to receive from their rich 
pupils any compensation whatever 
for attending their schools, which 
had been built and were supported 
by the municipality: in this way 
the Brothers received from the state 
a compensation of 3,000,000, at the 
expense of the lay schools. 

The famous decree of 1852 was 
then proposed to the emperor, but 
without explaining its import. 
This destroyed the ancient and 
wise legislation of the council of 
state, and allowed the almost unlim- 
ited extension of authorizations to 
establish congregations of women. 
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In spite of the lively opposition 
of the majority of the bishops and 
of the secular clergy, the Roman 
liturgy was then inaugurated and 
presented to the emperor as a sim- 
ple matter of material unity in 
Catholic worship; care was taken 
not to avow that this was a deadly 
blow against the customs and con- 
stitution of the Gallican Church, 
the triumph of Romanism in France, 
and a tax of more than six millions 
on the manufactures and municipa- 
lities of the Empire. All this was 
necessary in order to obtain a brief 
from the Pope in 1858 obliging the 
clergy to recite in its liturgy the pray- 
er Domine salvum, which had been 
excluded from the Roman Breviary. 

Whilst, on the one hand, the clergy 
sought to gain possession of the 
people through the medium of pri- 
mary education, which was solicited 
for the religious congregations by 
all the charitable confraternities 
(of S. Vincent of Paul, of S. Fran- 
cis Regis, of S. Francis Xavier, etc. 
etc.), through a multitude of foun- 
dations of religious charity, on the 
other it strove also to enlist in its 
favor the children of the higher and 
middle classes of society through 
the numerous and immense educa- 
tional institutions of a superior char- 
acter, founded either by the bishops 
or by the religious orders of Jesuits, 
Carmelites, Marists, Dominicans, 
etc. Thus the law of 1850, hostile to 
all state education, brought forth 
its fruits. 

As to the education of girls, it 
was and it is almost exclusively in 
the hands of religious, from the 
country infant schools and protec- 
tories up to the most splendid edu- 
cational establishments of Paris; 
on this point it is impossible for the 
lay element to contend with the re- 
ligious element, which, either really 
or apparently, will always present 
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far better guarantees to families for 
morality and self-devotion. But the 
point worthy of consideration here 
is that this convent education, di- 
rected by the inspiration and opin- 
ions of the clergy, is not at all in 
sympathy either with the existing 
government or with public opinion. 

This is the reason why the 
episcopate and Rome have always 
resisted any inspection on the part 
of the state into their institutions, 
except a purely nominal one, alleg- 
ing that these religious congrega- 
tions could submit only to ecclesi- 
astical inspection. In the regula- 
tions made in 1852 too much was 
yielded on that point. 

It can be affirmed with truth to- 
day that there is no class of society 
which is not to a greater or less de- 
gree entangled in the meshes so 
admirably laid by the congrega- 
tions and associations called Jde- 
nevolent or charitable. They gain 
entrance even into the army, under 
the pretext of giving gratuitous 
instruction and spiritual confer- 
ences; they gather together work- 
ing-men of every condition; they 
establish a kind of freemasonry, 
and of equality amongst citizens of 
every rank; through their trusty 
friends and adherents they are re- 
presented in all the branches of the 
government; they have possession 
of the child and of the man in his 
prime of life, of the poor and of the 
rich; they are everywhere. This 
enormous fact becomes a most 
convincing proof, if we consider the 
exact meaning of the name of these 
congregations, associations, and 
works of every kind, and of the end 
each of them proposes to obtain. 
It is almost certain that, directly or 
indirectly, the Catholic idea perme- 
ates them all; and as the direction 
of that Catholic idea belongs more 
than ever to Rome, the conclusion 
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is natural that all these means of 
action so skilfully organized form 
a kind of secret government, the 
helm of which is in the hand of the 
Roman cardinals, prefects of the 
congregations. 

The present religious agitation 
proves the truth of this assertion. 
The society of S. Vincent of Paul 
has thought and acted exactly in 
the same way as the convents, semi- 
naries, and religious orders; from 
one end of the scale to the other 
there is but one opinion, and the 
pamphlet of M. de Segur can be 
found in the sa/on of the nuncio as 
well as in the workshop—yes, even 
on the bench of the lowest primary 
school. 

But it was not enough to have 
thus securely encircled lay society 
with so many arms employed for 
the benefit of the religious element. 
It was necessary to be certain that 
these arms would always be used 
conformably to the end in view— 
the Roman Catholic supre- 

The bishops and secular 
clergy might perhaps grow restless 
under this ultramontane domina- 
tion; they might perhaps, although 
desiring the development of reli- 
gion and of their own personal 
condition, either moderate a too 
quick movement towards, or, for the 
sake of their own independence, 
even oppose themselves to the 
absorption meditated at Rome. 
Therefore, the effort was made, es- 
pecially since the beginning of 
1852, to crush out even a show of 
resistance from the bishops and 
secular clergy; and the Univers, 
the avowed organ of the Holy See, 
whilst praising the emperor and at- 
tacking violently the parliamentary 
or liberal Catholic party (de Fal- 
loux, de Montalembert, Lacor- 
daire, etc.), undertook to establish 
a system of ecclesiastical compres- 
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sion, which in the end triumphed. 
M. Veuillot became the /ay pope 
of the French ; with as much au- 
dacity as talent, he set forth the 
doctrines of the spiritual and tem- 
poral supremacy of the Holy See; 
he thundered against the schism of 
the Gallican Church, and against 
any compact which bound the 
priest to the state. 

And at the same time the Papal 
nuncios in France surrounded the 
bishops with an almost intolerable 
servitude. Near each of them they 
had devoted ecclesiastics, who spied 
into and denounced their actions. 
Any bishop suspected of favoring 
independence or resistance was 
the object of those thousands of 
cunning tricks which Rome has 
under its command because of the 
powers it can either grant or refuse 
to the episcopate. 

Any priest of some eminence 
who did not go over to the ultra- 
montane party was made the ob- 
ject of threats and _ calumnies, 
which, it was said, would break his 
episcopal cross. Things came to 
such a point that a Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship, frightened at the bold 
and dogmatic tone in which a 
nuncio pronounced his vefo on the 
episcopal nominees, was forced to 
make an energetic declaration con- 
cerning the rights of the emperor, 
and to tell that nuncio to bear it 
in mind. 

At the same time, also, Rome 
endeavored to render the episco- 
pate subservient to itself by in- 
terfering in the administration of 
dioceses by granting the inferior 
clergy the right of addressing the 
prefects of the apostolic congre- 
gations on all matters which con- 
cerned conscience, liturgy, or dis- 
pensations. So that the bish- 
ops, humiliated, and with their ju- 
risdiction lessened, had no other 
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resource left them to recover their 
authority than to show themselves 
ultramontanes, and so gain the 
good graces of the Holy See. 

Provincial councils, wherein zeal- 
ous men domineered, only served 
to consummate that ruin of our an- 
cient church and of all opinions 
which still bound the French clergy 
to their native land. 

More yet was wanted. ‘The bet- 
ter to secure the dependence of the 
episcopate, the gradual substitution 
of the regular for the secular clergy 
was ‘dreamt of. This was the rea- 
son why monasteries of religious con- 
gregations were multiplied, under 
he pretext that there was need of 
auxiliary priests to help the curés 
and their assistants. They built 
churches, took possession of the 
pulpits and confessionals, directed 
the different confraternities; they 
thus set aside and banished the 
parochial clergy. In a few years, 
things going on in this manner, 
what would hinder the Pope from 
saying to the bishops: “ You have 
no further need of seminaries to 
recruit your clergy; look at the 
numerous religious houses, from 
which you can take your curés and 
assistants.” And then what would 
happen? The clergy of France 
would no longer possess any na- 
tional character whatsoever. It 
would be exclusively a Roman 
army, under the command of the 
generals of each congregation. 
Episcopal authority would be com- 
pletely annihilated, and the church 
in France would be under the ab- 
solute command of the Pope. In 
that case, only the most violent 
struggles—a veritable civil war— 
could alone save the concordat and 
the independence of tie state! 

Nay, even now the Pope, abusing 
the liberty granted, affects to look 
on France as a province of his Ca- 
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tholic empire. He freely promul- 
gates the acts and laws of his per- 
sonal administration, and rules here, 
just as directly as he would at An- 
cona or Perugia, the affairs of the 
episcopate and of the church ac- 
cording to the famous ultramontane 
formula: “The clergy of France is 
first Catholic, then French.” 
Nothing better proves the exact- 
ness of these views than the study 
of the causes and the progress of the 
existing religious agitation about the 
Italian question. ‘The greater part 
of the episcopate cared but little 
for internal demonstrations; the 
Pope brought the energetic appeal 
of two encyclical letters to bear 
upon them. Each bishop was ha- 
forced, menaced in the 
name of his Catholic conscience, in 
the name of his obligation of obedi- 
ence to the Pontiff. 
were required to wring from each 
and all the wished-for pastoral let- 
ter. And what do the leaders of 
the ultramontane party say to-day ? 
“The French Church has spoken,”’ 
cries the Bishop of Poitiers; *‘ she 
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is unanimous.” 

Yes, by dint of the most violent 
It began by bending the 
episcopate under the imposed doc- 
trine of the infallible superiority of 
the Pope. That subjection was ac- 
complished by all the stratagems of 
the administrative power of Rome 
over spiritual matters and diocesan 
affairs; and when, in consequence, 
it was certain that there would be 
no resistance on any question what- 
soever, even were it the political 
question of the Romagna, they boast 
that the free opinion of the Catholic 
world has been given; they place 
the Pope under the protection of 
the universal church, which is 
judged to have spoken and acted 
freely. This is a strange use of 
power and of trickery! 


siege. 
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To recapitulate. Rome, as it 
never goes out of the path leading 
to its end, has wished and wishes to 
create its own supremacy in France, 
which has been so long prevented 
by royalty allied to the French 
clergy. 

It has found a clergy not attached 
to the soil and to the state by great 
interests of wealth and influence. 

Profiting by the situation, it has 
wished to reduce the clergy into 
bondage after a precise fashion by 
the intrusion of all of the doctrines 
of the ultramontane church, and, to 
obtain its end, has employed all the 
powers of polemics, of spiritual ad- 
ministration, and of the 
clergy. 

The conquered, it has 
marched on to possess itself of all 
classes of society through the me- 
dium of educational institutions, of 
confraternities and congregations of 
every kind, and has established an 
organization as vast as it is formid- 
ible. 

Henceforth Rome rules the clergy 
and the Church of France, and, 
through the clergy and the church, 
it means to rule the country. 


regular 


clergy 


Il. 

Such is a true picture of the re- 
ligious situation. 

However, if the French clergy 
seem unwilling to oppose any fur- 
ther external resistance to the doc- 
trines, plots, and encroachments of 
Rome, it must not be forgotten that 
very many of its members in con- 
science are far from approving what 
they call the excesses of ultramon- 
tanism, because they fear for their 
own safety and for that of the true 
religion. 

A great part of the episcopate re- 
alizes the fact that the effort is being 
made to reduce them to the con- 
dition of simple vicars apostolic, 
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whose jurisdiction could be re- 
called, and to suppress the proprium 
jus episcopim. They foresee that 
the nation will never go back on 
the civil and political progress 
made in order to place itself under 
any theocracy whatsoever. 

Consequently, they are not con- 
vinced of the strength of the pro- 
posed ultramontane arrangement, 
which may be set forth in these 
terms: “Be no longer a French 
episcopate; acknowledge your ab- 
solute dependence on the Pope; 
and, in recompense, we will have a// 
together the religious government 
of France.” Such a plan would 
expose religion to many and inevi- 
table conflicts, in which it would be 
either swallowed up by worldly 
views, or would be gravely compro- 
mised. 

As a rule, we may also add that 
the clergy has no idea of separating 
itself from the emperor, who is the 
highest guarantee of social order, 
and whose religious loyalty it well 
knows. 

Finally, to sum up all, it clearly 
sees that it must live and die in the 
bosom of France, where it was 
born; and that, if it does not enjoy 
the advantages it did in times past, 
it yet receives from the state what- 
ever constitutes its sphere of ac- 
tivity, its security, and its existence. 
For the national clergy to quarrel 
angrily and irrevocably with the em- 
peror and with the nation is a thing 
said than done, the more 
so as it hates the religious orders, 
and has no other support whatso- 
ever for its own independence ex- 
cept the laws and good-will of the 
government. 

It sees only too well what would 
become of it if the government, 
judging it irrevocably hostile, 
should all at once suppress all 
sympathy towards it, should cut off 
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from it all sources of liberality and 
of toleration, and should brand it 
before the country as alien to the 
national feelings and blindly obedi- 
ent toultramontane passions. Here 
is the key-note to the disagreements 
which now exist amongst the clergy. 
The dispute and the declaration of 
1682 are buried in the past. The 
controversy is not a theological one 
at all. It is exclusively one of our 
own day, exclusively political, ex- 
clusively social; and, if the ultra- 
montanists of to-day are the same 
as those of past times, the present 
Gallicans are by no means like 
those of the time of Louis XIV. 
We must live either in our own age 
or the life of the middle ages; we 
must be either French or Roman. 
Such is the true state of the ques- 
tion. 

Under such circumstances, what 
is to be done ? 

Must we, by abruptly changing our 
whole system of government, expel 
the religious congregations of men, 
modify the iaw concerning educa- 
tion, apply all the organic articles, 
and reach sucha point that the law, 
fully carried out, will look very 
much like persecution? No; for 
then the sincerity of the sovereign 
might be called into question on 
account of his passing so quickly 
from a and affectionate 
protection to all the rigors of pro- 
hibition ; it would inflict a deep 
wound on the entire clergy and on 
a vast multitude of honorable Cath- 
olics ; it would give rise to the sus- 
picion that, in spite of all to the 
contrary, a return was being made 
to Voltairian prejudices; and per- 
haps it would necessitate a defence 
against an anti-religious reaction 
which would consider all 
cesses justifiable. 

The measures to be taken ought 
not to surpass the limits of the 
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abuses to be suppressed, and to 
be carried out in behalf of the re- 
spect due to the supreme power, 
for the welfare of public tranquil- 
lity and of religion well understood. 
Besides, it is well known that pub- 
lic opinion acts as a kind of police 
over the faults of the clergy. As 
often as the clergy departs from its 
true sphere of action and strives to 
encroach upon the powers and in- 
dependence of society, it creates a 
circle of resistance and opposition 
which subdues it. To-day men 
are frightened at what they think 
are the outbursts of revolutionary 
passion, but which in reality are 
only the energetic manifestation of 
public opinion rebelling against the 
wishes of those in favor of theoc- 
racy. Preserve the uprightness of 
the religious sentiment of the na- 
tion; use no violence; borrow 
from our public law what is neces- 
sary to put a stop to insupportable 
encroachments ; in this way separate 
the course of religion as sincerely 
practiced from the arrogance and 
calculations of the Roman propa- 
ganda—such, I think, is a course of 
action well adapted to the necessi- 
ties of the hour, and will obtain the 
approbation of the country. 

faking these general notions fo1 
a_ basis, the following 
measures most 
tune: 

1st. Except in cases of local ne- 
cessity, which is to be well proven, 
to tolerate no other new establish- 
ment of religious communities of 
men, whether it be a question of 
conventual houses, churches, cha- 
pels, even under the pretext that 
they are to act as auxiliaries 
in the sacred ministry, or whether 
it be a question of institutions for 
public instruction and works of 
public charity. The hospitality so 
generously granted by the emperor 
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to communities of men, although 
prohibited by law, will, in this way, 
remain inviolate. “ You are numer- 
ous enough, and France has not 
been given to you to drain;” this 
is a sensible answer, which cannot 
incur the reproach of exclusion. 
Besides, why will not those who 
force themselves into the religious 
communities enter and recruit the 
ranks of the secular clergy, the pa- 
rochial clergy? Where is the ne- 
cessity of increasing the regular 
clergy which belongs to the Roman 
government? ‘There are at pre- 
sent in France 68 associations or 
congregations of men, 19 only of 
which are authorized as teaching 
and charitable communities. They 
have under their charge 3,088 insti- 
tutions or schools, they number 14,- 
304 religious and have 359,953 pu- 
pils. 

2d. Henceforth exercise the great- 
est severity in granting permission 
for the establishment of congrega- 
tions 6f women, only granting the 
same when the actual undeniable 
necessity of public charity or pri- 
mary education requires it; de- 
mand certain proofs that they have 
sufficient resources for their sup- 
port; do not easily grant permis- 
sion for the conversion of local 
communities into communities sub- 
ject to a superioress-general, which 
inundate France with their annexed 
establishments. ‘True it is that de 
facto congregations cannot be stop- 
ped ; but, as they are not recognized 
by law, they know that every one 
of their members remains subject to 
the common law; and the de fac- 
to congregation, which collectively 
has no civil existence, can therefore 
neither receive gifts nor legacies, 
neither can it act as a corporation. 
At present there are in France 
236 communities of woman subject 
to superioresses-general, which 
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have, besides the 236 principal foun- 
dations, 2,066 secondary or annexed 
establishments ; and about 700 con- 
gregations or communities under 
local superioresses (each of these 
last forms a distinct establishment, 
governed by its own superioress, 
and independent of the establish- 
ments of the same religious order 
established elsewhere); to which 
we must add about 250 religious as- 
sociations of women not yet recog- 
nized, but existing ad? facto. 

3d. As to what concerns the 
authorized communities of men or 
women, let the council of state 
exercise the greatest severity in 
the matter of gifts, legacies, and 
charitable donations it permits 
them to receive. Here we must 
consider not only the condition and 
protests of families demanding a 
reduction of such donations, but we 
must also examine into the neces- 
sities of the community so reward- 
ed. There is no reason why we 
should procure for them the means 
of a useless or abusive extension, 
by authorizing them to receive 
what is necessary to defray expen- 
ses they ought never to have incur- 
red. Communities once establish- 
ed will remain what they are, if the 
fruitful source of liberality which 
they and seek for be 
wanting to stimulate the natural 
tendency of these communities to 
extend themselves indefinitely. 
The spirit of rivalry which exists 
amongst them, the lust of propaga- 
tion and of power, all drive them 
on towards an incessant develop- 
ment. Once entered on this path, 
they must have money, and they 
put their wits to work to find out 
and appeal for help, for donations, 
and for alms. If the regulations 
concerning such gifts and legacies 
were more severe, if the principle 
were established that such liberality, 
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which is only an encouragement to 
the extension of expenses and of 
establishments, would no longer be 
tolerated, an abrupt stop would be 
put to the excess of which we to- 
day complain. 

It must be confessed that these 
congregations, authorized or non- 
authorized, have always the means 
of evading the law and of receiving 
gifts secretly. This cannot be pre- 
vented when the affair is conducted 
cunningly, and the congregations 
are not without skilful counsellors or 
numerous adherents ready to aid 
them in everything. But even in 
this case, the amount of these eva- 
sions or of manual gifts which de- 
prive families of the livelihood ob- 
tained for them by their author 
is easily appreciable. Whence, for 
example, have the immense resour- 
ces of the religious orders, vowed 
to poverty, proceeded, which they 
must have consecrated to their nu- 
merous and vast establishments ? 
The real estate of the Jesuits sur- 
passes twenty millions. How did 
they buy or build them? Certainly 
from private donations. Now, this 
being a fact, does it not follow that 
there is an obligation on the state 
not to tolerate any new establish- 
ments, which would necessitate new 
appeals to private charity, and the 
certainty that by such a prohibition 
it would act wisely ? 

4th. Maintain, as far as possible, 
without destroying the liberty of 
choice in the municipal councils, 
/ay primary education: If, through 
the inteliigence and firmness of the 
prefects, a stop be not put to the 
incessant plottings of the clergy, 
forcing the townships to entrust 
their schools to the Christian Bro- 
thers, there will ! ‘on no lay 
teachers, except in such poverty- 
stricken localities as the brothers 
disdain to take. Here we must 
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remark that an effort is being 
made to multiply congregations of 
so called Little Brothers, who install 
themselves in isolated country 
places, whilst the Christian Brothers 
can only form an establishment in 
which ¢hree brothers will be in the 
same school. ‘Townships not having 
resources and population sufficient 
to receive the Christian Brothers 
will then be attended to by these 
Little Brothers, called after Lamen- 
nais, S. Viator, Tinchebray, etc., 
and so it will come to pass that lay 
teachers will be entirely suppressed. 
As these teachers to-day, modest 
and useful public officers, are de- 
voted to the emperor, and render 
notable service in the rural districts, 
considering that universal suffrage 
is the law of the land, we would be 
very much weakened if all primary 
instruction passed into the hands 
of congregations which depend 
than on France. 
Nay, more, it would be wise hence- 


more on Rome 
forth not to recognize as places of 
public utility any congregation of 
men for primary education. There 
are at present in France 49,639 /a) 
schools for boys and girls, attended 
by 2,410,517 children; and 14,602 
conventual attended by 
1,342,564. Moreover, we must re- 
mark that in the academies of 
young girls directed by congrega- 
tions, in the free primary schools 
entrusted to them, as well as in the 
secondary schools wherein their in- 
fluence reigns, we meet histories 
compiled to glorify monarchies of 
divine right, to exalt religious su- 
premacy, to lower indirectly the 
civil and political principles ac- 
quired since 1789. ‘Truly these 
establishments, so numerous, are, to 
a greater or less degree, real branch- 
es of the legitimist and Catholic 
party. On the contrary, it is in our 
imperial lyceums, in our municipal 
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colleges, in our lay schools, that we 
find a more robust and popular in- 
struction given, which fosters the 
national sentiments in the hearts of 
the children. Where is it that you 
hear the cry cordially given, Vive 
/’Empereur? Certainly not in the 
congregational establishments. 

5th. Uphold with energy state ed- 
cation, because it is the true nation- 
al education ; place its institutions, 
by a sufficient budget, in a condi- 
tion to enlarge their capacity, to 
perfect their staff and their means 
of instruction—this is the key to 
the events of the future. The Ca- 
tholic legitimist party understood 
this only too well in demanding un- 
der Louis Philippe, with so much 
ardor, liberty of education, monopo- 
lized by the university, and in 1850, 
under the presidency, in having the 
law on public instruction passed. 
Later, under the dictatorship, it had 
the hardihood to dream of the total 
abolition of state education, in or- 
der to hand it over to the clergy 
and to the congregations; but the 
emperor, fully instructed on the in- 
tent of such a measure, refused his 
consent. 3ut it remains a fact, 
however, that, thanks to the law of 
1850, granting to every French citi- 
zen liberty to teach, the Catholic 
legitimist party has been enabled 
to perpetuate in the young genera- 
tions that division of castes and of 
ideas which would have disappear- 
ed under the system of a united 
university education. It has been 
enabled, through the pupils brought 
up in congregational houses, to give 
continued existence to its own so- 
cial and political doctrines. This 
is a great evil, no doubt; but, great 
as it is, it is impossible to think of 
suppressing the law which guaran- 
tees the liberty of the family. That 
would necessitate an immense strug- 
gle, a bloody one, and one contrary 
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to justice. ‘There remains, then, 
but this one escape, as equitable as 
it is prudent; everything concurs 
in it: let us strengthen and favor 
state education, which fits one for 
any career in life, which is the most 
solid and most patriotic, whilst, at 
the same time, let it be made reli- 
gious, moral, and paternal. 
6th. As far as it can be done with- 
out forcing things too far, let us put 
in execution the organic regulations, 
which place salutary checks on the 
encroachments of the Papal power 
over the clergy and the state; in 
other words, let us tolerate no new 
attack against our civil legislation 
and our political constitution, whe- 
ther in writings or in the pulpit. 
Place the office of the nuncio in 
France under the same regulations 
as any other embassador of a friend- 
ly power, and do not allow him to 
correspond at all, in the Pope’s 
name, with the French bishops, nor 
allow him to perform any act of 
jurisdiction, nor allow him to have 
the least say in the choice of bishops. 
With a firm hand prevent any 
act of the court of Rome from 
either being received, published, 
or distributed in France without 
the authorization of the government. 
Choose resolutely the bishops 
from pious and honorable ecclesias- 
tics, but such as are known for their 
sincere attachment to the emperor, 
and to the institutions of France. 
Suppress all religious journals, 
the need of which no one dreamt 
of before the invasion and agita- 
tions of the ultramontane party. 
The clergy has its discipline, its 
bishops, its priests, its pulpits, its 
mandates, its pastoral letters, and a 
complete government. There is 
no necessity at all of adding the 
polemics of the press to the ordi- 
nary means of publicity for this 
ecclesiastical government. Besides, 
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the whole of that press has always 
‘been the instrument for spreading 
the doctrines and designs of the 
Roman theocracy, or parliamentary 
Catholicism. To-day it supplies 
the most energetic nutriment to- 
wards a religious agitation. Sup- 
press this focus of excitement, 
which is spreading into every pres- 
bytery, and the clergy will remain 
quiet. The Univers has upset the 
heads of all the younger clergy by 
preaching religious supremacy, and 
the harm done by it will not be 
effaced for many a long year. 
To impose the protection of the 
church on the state ; to sap all civil 
and political liberties; to under- 
mine all lay institutions ; to attack 
incessantly every European alli- 
ance, except that with Austria and 
the Catholic states, thus to intro- 
duce, above everything else, and 
everywhere, the influence, the ideas, 
and the power of Rome—such is 
the work of religious journals sup- 
ported by the legitimist party. 

Encourage, finally, the public 
study of the ancient French liber- 
ties, and profess everywhere and 
with spirit the conservative princi- 
ples of the independence of the 
state alongside of that of the Pa- 
pacy. 

7th. Moreover, persevere in a 
course of loyal protection for the true 
interests of religion and of deference 
towards the clergy. Nothing would 
be wiser, and, at the same time, 
rothing more just, than to increase 
the honor paid to the inferior 
clergy, who in almost the whole of 
France experience the direst priva- 
tions. In this way they would be 
attached to the government. If 
the episcopate, through weakness 
or any other motive, abandoned the 
emperor, he would be compelled to 
conciliate the inferior clergy, who 
ask nothing better than to have a 
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little more ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence, and who sometimes suffer 
from episcopal despotism. At all 
events, it is of great importance 
that the religious part of the nation 
be amazed at the noise occasioned 
by these Roman quarrels, or re- 
main indifferent concerning them, 
seeing the national worship always 
tranquil, protected, and honored. 
For this reason it is very useful 
that the grants of the budget be in- 
creased towards the construction 
and repairing of churches, presby- 
teries, and diocesan buildings. 

8th. Finally, perhaps it would be 
opportune for the government to 
turn its attention to those large lay 
associations, such as those of S. Vin- 
cent of Paul, of S. Francis Xavier, 
etc., which, by their administration 
and the nature of their works, are 
really in the hands of the clergy 
and of the legitimist pafty. The 
conferences of S. Vincent of Paul 
to-day are more than nine hundred 
in number; they penetrate every 
rank of society, and even into the 
lyceums and colleges, where they 
affiliate even the children under the 
title of aspirants. They are connect- 
ed to a principal conference in each 
department of the country; they 
are governed by a general council 
of that society, which has presented 
to the Holy Father at Rome a re- 
port on the general condition of 
the French conferences. It is a 
formidable association, which, as it 
has at its disposal so many members 
and such resources, forms, as it were, 
a secret and complete government. 
Our laws do not at all admit the 
independent organization of such 
associations. Recognizing the 
charitable and Christian end of the 
Society of S. Vincent of Paul, the 
benefits which undoubtedly are to be 
attributed to it, the excellent spirit 
of many of its members, it is im- 
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possible not to perceive the inten- 
tions of the men who have the privi- 
lege and inspiration of its govern- 
ment; it is impossible, also, not to 
grow uneasy at the existence of so 
vast and so skilful an organization, 
through which thousands of citizens 
can receive such or such an impulse, 
or such or such a word of command. 
Disinterested benevolence can easi- 
ly pass to such a society of pro- 
pagandists; and charitable societies, 
in order to exist and to do good, 
have no need of going beyond their 
own district, nor of affecting a spirit 
of affiliation and of a cemented un- 
ion, which up-to the present time 
has only existed in secret revolu- 
tionary societies. Is it not to be 
feared that they will in some sort 
replace the ancient Catholic asso- 
ciations of the Restoration, which 
were then named “ Jesuits in short- 
tailed coats, or the Congregation”? 

There can be no doubt at all that 
there is no one who now enters 
these societies solely for love of 
charity or to satisfy his taste for re- 
ligious exercises; they are so nu- 
merous, so well filled up from all 
ranks of society, that a powerful, 
compact interest is thereby estab- 
lished which offers inducements for 
the welfare of families and for any 
career in life. The Society of S. 
Vincent of Paul, which, as we have 
seen, initiates the children in our 
lyceums and colleges, has entered 
into the polytechnic school and in- 
to every branch of the civil admin- 
istration. It is developing in the 
army, in the magistracy, at the 
bar; everywhere, in fine, it mani- 
fests its secret influence, and unites 
all its members by the bonds of 
mutual support. To be a member 
of the Society of S. Vincent of Paul 
to-day is not merely to make an 
act of religious adhesion; it is to 
enter into a secret world, strongly 
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organized, acting on all sides upon 
the opinions and the affairs of soci- 
ety; itis to gain active and influ- 
ential protectors, and to secure for 
one’s self all the avenues leading 
to success in the different chances 
or walks of life. The democrats 
would have desired to establish a 
republican unity of interests. The 
clerics and ultramontanes, allied to 
the legitimists, Aave established the 
mutual support of the S. Vincent 
of Paul Society. What an im- 
mense lever this could become in 
hostile hands to move _ political 
ideas! Yes, we must repeat, the 
power of these associations is such 
that men enter them for purely 
temporal motives. ‘They influence 
the determinations of families more 
than one dreams of; and it is a very 
strange spectacle to see a consider- 
able number of our civil officers 
enrolled under their banners, whilst 
their children, avoiding the state in- 
stitutions, receive their instruction 
from the Jesuits, the Carmelites, 
the Marists, the Dominicans. 

This memoir has been composed 
in a spirit of pure frankness and 
truth. We have wished to dissem- 
ble nothing. Yet if the matters 
treated of in this memoir be seri- 
ous, we know full well that they do 
not constitute a fatal danger for the 
country. Wecan face them coolly. 
The material and moral power of 
the government of the emperor is 
immense. ‘The majority in France 
cares very little for clerical preten- 
sions, and will never bow before 
the theocratical doctrines of Rome 
nor before the intrigues and lamen- 
tations of the coalesced political 
parties. The country has too 
much trust in the national interests, 
and too great faith in the’principles 
of modern society, not to crush, by 
the very manifestation of its opin- 
ions, all this laborious restoration of 
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men and of the theories of the 
past. But as these are elements of 
agitation and disorder, it is the 
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duty of a provident government to 
watch attentively. “Prudence be- 
gets safety.” 





GRACE 


SEYMOUR’'S MISSION. 


CONCLUDED, 


SEPTEMBER was painting the 
leaves in the wooded valleys of 
Gloucestershire, and the fields were 
just bared of their golden crowns. 
A noble mansion, where generations 
of Howards had reigned, was waiting 
for its little lord to come from beyond 
the seas. In old days, the Howards 
had been among the truest and 
bravest of the champions of the old 
faith; even now their head branch- 
es had not thrown off their alle- 
giance to the church, but the glory 
of the martyr had paled before the 
renown of the statesman and the 
fame of the soldier, in the eyes of 
at least this offshoot of the great 
Catholic house, Since the reign 
of James I., these Gloucestershire 
squires had been the main stay of 
the Low-Church party, and the fa- 
mily tradition had remained the 
same to the days of Elizabeth How- 
ard, little George’s mother. 

One bright day a rather awkward 
travelling-carriage drove up to the 
oaken door of Howard Hall, and 
George Charteris, with his little 
cousin, dashed up the steps. Grace 
and her father followed; they were 
but visitors, with no authority and 
no influence. Only one day did 
they remain there, the young law- 
yer escorting them back to London ; 
the child was left to the care of the 
elder Charteris and his family. 

The young man had not let time 


pass without making good use of it, 
and he had already been once re- 
fused by the beautiful girl, whose 
influence him seemed so 
strange and unaccountable to him- 
self. Her father had said he was 
well satisfied at his child’s conduct, 
as she was not one to speak hastily 
and then repent her words; but 
George Charteris did not give up 
all hope. 

Grace and Mr. Seymour lived 
very quietly, even poorly; the guar- 
dian of their little George allowed 
them a scanty sum out of the estate, 
on his own responsibility, and on 
the condition that it should be sub- 
ject to the child’s good pleasure 
when he should have attained his 
majority. Mr.Seymour had serious 
thoughts of going abroad to study 
for the priesthood, and Grace’s 
peculiar religious state had suffered 
no alteration since her departure 
from America. 

Among the new convert’s self-im- 
posed tasks of charity was a week- 
ly visit to one poor family, whose 
drunken son was their shame and 
endless burden. Dependent upon 
him for a precarious living, his old 
parents, both crippled by an acci- 
dent on a farm where years ago they 
had been employed, lodged in a 
miserable den, which, through a 
large-heartedness that is oftener 
seen among the poor than 


over 


the 
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rich, they had shared with two 
sickly orphan children, the only 
ones left of a family of seven, car- 
ried off with father and mother 
by the small-pox. Whatever the 
drunken man brought home was 
shared with these desolate little 
ones; whatever was given in charity 
was brought to feed them and keep 
in them the little life they had ever 
had. Four more helpless beings 
perhaps hardly existed, and all de- 
pendent upon one whose conscience 
was dead, and whose animal nature 
hideously survived the paralyzation 
Mr. 
mour and his daughter came upon 
them by the merest chance, and 
ever after remained to them the 
firmest friends, the most gentle be- 
nefactors, they had ever dared to 
dream of. 


of his soul’s organism. Sey- 


But the zealous convert 
was anxious to do a greater good 
than the mere corporal works of 
mercy implied by his visits to these 
forlorn creatures. In moments 
his demon was not on him, 
the unhappy son of these poor peo- 
ple sometimes listened to Mr. Sey- 
mour’s earnest appeals to his buried 
conscience. With good results for 
a few hours the poor family had at 
first to be satisfied; then, as they 
hoped their infatuated son would 
gradually reward the efforts of his 
kind adviser, he would suddenly 
grow more brutish than before, and 
more irreclaimable. His compan- 
ions would jeer at the “ gentleman 
missioner,” in 


when 


those days when 
gentlemen were the worst preachers 
because the worst violators of tem- 
perance; and the old people would 
sometimes tremblingly speak to their 
benefactor of danger and of trouble 
to come, if he persisted too openly 
in his religious and moral advice. 
3ut the zeal that burnt within 
Edward Seymour was no faint light 
to be extinguished by the first taint- 
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ed breath of danger-fraught oppo- 
sition; bravely he spoke and ad- 
vised and remonstrated, waiting 
only for a few preliminaries to be 
arranged, in order to leave for a 
quiet scene, where in prayer and 
study he was to prepare himself for 
tasks as dangerous and as thankless 
as were his present occupations. 
Meanwhile, his daughter, the do- 
mestic angel of his silent, shrine- 
like home, thought and read and 
pondered deeply, her love for her 
one companion in life bringing to 
her heart a longing desire to be at 
unity with him, to be a sister and a 
sharer in his faith, and, above all, a 
partaker in his sacrifice. For she 
could not bear to see him suffer in 
earthly comforts, and not feel that 
she, too, bore a part of his burden; 
she longed to believe as he did, if 
only to suffer as he did; for as long 
as she stood aloof from his inner 
life, she felt, after all, but as one 
who should watch sympathizingly 
on the shore while another human 
being was battling with the crested, 
storm-tossed waves beyond. Once 
or twice, with her father, Grace had 
gone to a quiet service in a lowly 
house, where a priest made a tem. 
porary chapel whenever he could 
spend a few days in town. His 
coming was a joy to a faithful knot 
of friends, and before his impromp- 
tu altar many ranks and stations 
in life were represented, from the 
brilliant owner of lordly estates to 
the poor Irish artisan and the 
old women who reigned, then as 
now, over the London apple-stalls. 
Among the silent, earnest worship- 
pers of this ‘‘ tabernacle in the de- 
sert ’’ was one whose thoughts had 
been singularly attracted towards 
Grace. He saw her sit by her fa- 
ther’s side, grave and attentive, a 
sad, wistful look on her pale face, 
never joining in the simple devo- 
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tions which evidently were so fa- 
miliar to her companion, but often 
fixing her hopeless, passionate gaze 
upon his faith-illumined features. 
Sometimes Grace would suddenly 
feel, like to the rush of a falling star 
through the purple sky of night, a 
glimmering perception of at least a 
possibility of truth existing in this 
persecuted religion. Perhaps the 
very persecution roused her pity and 
her sympathy, and held within itself 
a fascination uneasily resisted by a 
noble mind. 

Had the faith of her father been 
presented to her under its gorgeous 
exterior of uncurtailed ritual and 
acknowledged supremacy, her heart 
might have turned away from the 
glittering triumph; but now, were 
the followers of this condemned 
Catholic faith not exiles and wan- 
derers, threatened with prisons and 
fines, hunted down by prejudice 
and malignity, oppressed with the 
worst oppression—social and _ poli- 
tical ostracism? How could her 
heart help going out towards them, 
and crying blindly in the darkness 
that it felt for them and pitied their 
woes and admired their self-sacri- 
fice ? 

The day we have alluded to was 
one of those on which such awak- 
enings were stirring in her soul, 
and the fight between the world 
and God was beginning for the 
holding of this stray prize, whose 
purchase had been made, centuries 
ago, upon the cross of Calvary. 

The good priest, who knew of her 
state through his conversations with 
her father, took care to infuse a 
little wholesome and clearly-de- 
fined doctrine into the short dis- 
course he gave after Mass. It was 
not without its effect, and Grace’s 
eager, thoughtful air did not escape 
the notice of her silent observer, 
who was not long in persuading 
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the pastor to make him acquainted 
with Mr. Seymour and his daugh- 
ter. 

He was a young, tall, athletic 
man, a thorough Saxon, with blue 
eyes that were truth itself, and a 
lion-like form that seemed the very 
embodiment of unconquerable en- 
durance and indomitable bravery. 
One thought instinctively, on look- 
ing at him, of the word “ standard- 
bearer,”’ as if that, and that alone, 
were a description meet for him, 
moral and physical in one; the only 
adequate word wherewith to blazon 
forth his glorious perfection of 
man and child combined. As rev- 
erent towards God, as loyal to- 
wards women, as though he were 
of those who “always see the Fa- 
ther’s face,” he was as uncompro- 
mising, as frank, as firm towards 
the world of daily shoals in whose 
treacherous midst he lived as if 
temptation were a mythic fear, and 
the possibility of sin a sealed book 
to his heart. The child of perse- 
cution, the royal offspring of dan- 
ger that could not appall and re- 
pression that could not crush, Ed- 
mund Oakhurst was like the moun- 
tain-bred hunter who, reared amid 
the sterile unscalable 
Alps and sea-girt coasts, leaps from 
rock to rock, regardless of chasm 
and torrent, and angry tides rolling 
over the stone where a moment 
ago his venturesome but ever-sure 
foot had lightly rested. The eagles 
might scream round his head, the 
sea roar at his feet, the sky darken 
and the frail bark toss, he cared 
little, for a brave heart and a bold 
hand, with God for a guide—are 
they not equal to resisting the 
world’s treacherous assaults? Such 
is a slight sketch of the young man 
who now stood before Grace, bash- 
ful yet bold, and looked up into 
her eyes with such wondering ques- 
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tions mutely brightening his own. 
Her father was pleased with the 
stranger, and together they soon 
fell into a conversation on the posi- 
tion of the faith in America, and 
of the contrast between its present 
state and that of triumphant supre- 
macy it had enjoyed in that hemi- 
sphere when Spain was the queen 
of nations. 

The young man went home with 
Mr. Seymour, and it was evening 
ere they parted. 
lently entranced. ‘The faith that 
had such children as that, and 
could draw to itself such an one as 
her father, must it not have some 
unsuspected vitality which could 
be none other than ¢fruth? Often 
and often their new friend came 
again, and each time he came the 
young girl felt a solemn enthu- 
siasm for all things great and noble 
distil from his every word and 
glance, and wrap her round in a 
bewildered dream, the voice of 
which seemed to sing for ever in 
her ears, “Go and do thou like- 
Lights broke in upon her 
from unexpected places; books she 
had laid down in hopeless reve- 
rence, deploring that to her their 
spiritual beauty was incomprehen- 
sible, yet sure that their beauty of 
language must be the veil of the 
hidden shrine, she now took up 
again, and, reading, began to under- 
stand. Her father, whose labors 
among the poor Edmund Oak- 
hurst now joined, was too silently 
happy to notice, save by gentle, un- 
obtrusive aid, the renovating work 
going on in his child’s soul, and 
seemed to brighten under this new 
and blessed influence. Soon his 
daughter spoke openly to him, and, 
not many months after the quiet 
meeting at the chapel, she was un- 
der instruction. He delayed his 
already formed plans, to be at her 
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side at this moment, and, together 
as ever, the two prayed and read 
and studied, till life seemed to 
Grace too full and happy for earth. 

George Charteris had ceased 
visiting his relations much, espe- 
cially after having once or twice 
met Edmund Oakhurst. The con- 
tact with his accustomed circle of 
by no means very inteHectual or 
very sensitive friends had soon 
worn off the interest his better na- 
ture had once taken in the thought- 
ful, earnest life of the convert and 
his daughter. He, however, very 
good-naturedly continued to write 
to them, giving accounts of little 
George’s health and general go- 
ings-on. 

One night Edward Seymour and 
his young friend sat alone by the 
dying fire, while the cold drizzle 
without veiled the window, and the 
damp seemed to soak in through 
every chink and cranny in the 
poorly furnished room. Both men 
wore their great-coats, but they 
hardly seemed to notice the cold. 

“It is nearly eighteen months 
now since we came,” said Mr. Sey- 
mour, “ and I am not off to France 
yet. However, in less than a 
month that last step will be taken, 
and I shall be at peace.” 

“ And the favor I have asked you 
will be mine—so you assure me,” 
hesitatingly answered Oakhurst. 

“T only bid you try yourself, and 
see if I am not right,” said his 
friend. “Nothing would make me 
happier; and as to her, I have al- 
ready told you that she believes it 
was through your influence that 
God made the truth plain to her.” 

“But if she should think that I 
take her at a disadvantage; or if 
she should marry me because, being 
unprotected, she would be grateful 
for a home—or rather, a husband, 
for the hore is hers—or, worsé than 
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all, suppose she thought I was so 
poor as to need the little she has to 
give ?” 

“ My dear boy, these are ground- 
less fears. She thinks of nothing 
but of God and of his leadings in 
these matters; she never Aas look- 
ed at things from her childhood up 
with the world’s eyes, and I think 
the mere idea of the possibility of a 
man’s marrying for money would 
be to her absolutely monstrous and 
ly Remember how quiet 
and lonely her life at home always 
was, and say if she could be so 
worldly-wise ?” 

“Itis true. Afterall, I wrong her; 
it is unworthy of me to dream of 
such things; only I feel so utterly 
beneath her in mind and soul, so 
simple in the deep things she hides 
in her heart, so unlearned in the 
marvellous paths through which she 
has been led.” 

“My son,” said Seymour gravely, 
“do not wrong yourself. I never 
dreamed that I was worthy of her 
mother, but I knew that, all un- 
worthy as I was, God had chosen 
me for her guardian; so it is now 
with you, for she is her mother 
over again. But whenever was a 


treasure given to the worthy only? 
Think you Mary was worthy of be- 
ing the mother of Jesus, or Joseph 


of being the spouse of Mary? Are 
any of us worthy of being sons of 
God and heirs of heaven? Above 
all, am I worthy to be a priest of 
the Most High? But the question 
lies not there; it lies in God’s will, 
God’s decrees, God’s call to us, his 
children. Is the slave worthy to 
bear the priceless crown, whose 
gems flash in his dark hands, in 
some eastern procession? But the 
king has deputed him to bear it, 
and his obedience stands for worthi- 
ness.” 

“Mr. Seymour,” said the young 
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man earnestly, “ you.are right, and, 
if it be my blessed lot to be your 
child’s guardian, God will give me 
grace to find favor in her sight 
first, and never betray her trust in 
me for ever after. I will ask her.” 

He did ask her a few days later, 
in simple, manly phrase, and she 
answered him in Her 
heart was too full for speech, and 
he loved her too well to dispute 
her first, though unspoken, behest. 
3ut after a few moments, she knelt 
down, and hand-in-hand they pray- 
ed, without telling each other why 
and for what, and yet each seemed 
to know. 


silence. 


In the evening of the same day 
Mr. Seymour and his friend were 
to go to the cottage of a poor fami- 
ly, where sometimes a little, infor- 
mal meeting used to take place—a 
forerunner of the crowded tempe- 
rance gatherings our more fortunate 
age can boast. 

Once more the father and daugh- 
ter stood close together, waiting 
for Edmund Oakhurst. ‘The pale 
moon looked in at the narrow case- 
ment, the street was slippery with 
recent rain, and the wind was damp 
and cold. Within burned one low 
candle on the table before the fire- 
place, where the coals were black- 
ening into ashes, and every now 
and then throwing out a tongue of 
dim, red flame, only to make the 
black emptiness more noticeable. 

“T will have the fire all right 
when you back, darling,”’ 
said Grace, “and some hot wine 
and water ready for you. Mind 
you keep that cloak well about 
you. O my love! I cannot bear to 
think we have so few days before 
us still !” 

‘* Almost a few weeks, Grace,” 
said her father cheerfully. 

“It seems to me as if they were 
days,” reiterated the girl; “but 


come 
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I know it is right. My mother 
would say so, if she could speak to 
us from her home in the spirit-land. 
Kiss me, my father, my own!” 

There was almost a despairing 
wail under that quick exclamation. 
Seymour felt strangely moved, but, 
unwilling to weaken his child’s for- 
titude, he kissed her and soothed 
her in the most cheerful way he 
could, yet tenderly keeping her 
hands clasped in his. Edmund 
Oakhurst was not long, and the two 
men were soon ready to start. 
Grace took the candle, and led the 
way down the dark stairs. She 
motioned her lover to go out first, 
and then, detaining her father, said 
in a voice broken by uncontrollable 
emotion : 

“My own precious father, bless 
me before you go.” 

He caught her in his arms, and 
laid one hand on her head, murmur- 
ing, “God bless you for ever, my 
child, as your father 


does now. 


Don’t give way, my love, my little 
treasure, and think of me while I 


We will 
evening together 
home, my pet.” 


have a nice 

when we come 
And he gave her 
a fervent, solemn kiss, and pressed 
her hands to his heart. 


am gone. 


In silence she let him go, but a 
passionate prayer burst from her 
lips as soon as he had crossed the 
threshold. She shaded the flicker- 
ing light with one hand, while she 
stepped forth and strained her eyes 
after him as far as sight could fol- 
low. When he disappeared behind 
a corner, a sob broke from her, and 
she turned wearily to go up the 
stairs. A cloud scudded across 
the face of the moon, and the shrill 
laugh of a woman sounded clear 
and cutting down the street. Grace 
went back to the little room, where 
the fire was sullenly going to sleep, 
waking up now and then in a fret- 
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ful, spectre-like glare and a weird 
rustle, then leaving utter darkness 
behind once more. ‘The girl shud- 
dered ; she knew not what ailed her. 
Thoughts came in upon her, mad- 
dening her, and she paced up and 
down the small enclosure with 
rapid, unsteady steps. She had 
never felt like this before; when 
her mother lay dying, she had step- 
ped lightly and softly, her mind 
clear, her loving heart calm, though 
crushed. What meant this fever, 
this horror of something vague, 
this dread that made her heart beat 
as the wind creaked the wooden 
stairs and shook the ill-fitting case- 
ment? A crucifix hung on the 
wall, a Bible lay on the table; to 
both she looked for comfort and 
peace, but the one seemed alive 
with ruddy blood-stains, and the 
other opened at these words: “I 
said, In the midst of my days I shall 
go to the gates of hell; I sought 
for the residue of my years. . . I 
hoped till morning; as a lion so 
hath he broken all my bones: from 
morning even to night thou wilt 
make an endof me.’”* Grace clos- 
ed the book with pale cheeks and 
scared expression, and flung herself 
on her knees before the burnt-out 
fire. She sank to the ground, and 
a kind of mist seemed to dull her 
senses; yet it was not sleep. A 
child awoke in the room overhead, 
and began its wailing, peevish cry ; 
otherwise the stillness was intense. 
The moon climbed the sky so that 
its light went beyond the range of 
the low window; the radiance came, 
however, wan and misty, up from 
the street. The clock in the pas- 
sage ticked, and Grace found her- 
self unconsciously counting its pul- 
ses; and when she tried to break off, 
a spell seemed upon her that com- 
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pelled her to count on. Again she 
paced the room, and then, as if 
impatient of this unaccountable 
restlessness, she began to make 
things ready for her father’s return. 
This occupied her some time, and 
she lingered over the homely task as 
if in it lay a talisman to shield her 
against this nameless fear, this im- 
portunate, impalpable horror, that 
seemed to her almost a presence. 
She said aloud, to cheat her own 
belief, “I must be ill; this is fever;” 
but her mind was pitilessly alive, 
and refused this interpretation. 
She sat down to read; philosophy 
would surely drive away the unholy 
phantom. But the pages grew dim 
before her eyes, and, though unclos- 
ed, those eyes saw nothing of what 
was before them. ‘Twenty times 
she rose up to look at the passage 
clock; the time lagged, she thought, 
as if it dreaded to become the pre- 
sent. The fire burnt brightly again, 
and hot wine and water were ready 
on the table. A few flowers that 
stood in a common cup on the 
mantel-piece she took down and 
laid gracefully in a shallow saucer, 
placing it on the table, in green 
and scarlet contrast with the white, 
transparent flagon, and the quaint 
old silver ewer. “Then she thought, 
as if forcing her mind to leave her 
unnamed dread behind, of the many 
vicissitudes this piece of Howard 
plate. had seen; of the drinking 
bouts of old at which it had figured 
in the days of the reckless cavaliers ; 
of the medizval honors it might 
have won at jousts and tourna- 
ments; for its date was carved on a 
small shield upborn by a griffin and 
a monk, and went far back into 
the XVth century. But this specu- 
lation was disturbed by sounds of 
horrid revel in the street, and 
Grace shiveringly met the old hor- 
ror face to face again. Something 


half human seemed to brood over 
the place; the room seemed tenant- 
ed, and, though brave, the girl was 
thoroughly unnerved. She opened 
the door, the clock ticked, and she 
saw it was growing late. From the 
impatience of two hours ago she 
rushed back into a shrinking dread 
of the lateness of the time, now it 
hadcome. Her father was still away 
—why? Had henot looked forward 
to a quiet evening after his work of 
charity was done, and would he not 
have hurried home, that she might 
not have to wait long after the usual 
hour? ‘The shadowy terror that 
all the time had obstinately kept Ais 
form as a sort of centre round 
which it could turn and play in 
fantastic dreams and ever-changing 
pictures, crept nearer to her heart 
now, and strangled it with a more 
certain fear, a more defined vision. 
Then a cold wind seemed to blow 
all round her, and she looked up. 
It was only the open door into the 
passage that was swinging on its 
grating hinges, and letting in a rush 
of air from the outside. Yes: but 
whence was the cold air that wrung 
the frail door? Was not that a 
sound on the stairs? Her first im- 
pulse was to rush out, and meet her 
father; her second, a_ scarcely 
shaped wish to prolong the yet 
doubtful present. Irresolutely she 
stood and listened; there were 
voices on the stairs—whispers. 

Then a slow tread came linger- 
ingly up, and through the half-open 
door she saw Edmund Oakhurst. 
She knew it all now. Had he rush- 
ed up with maddening speed, as if 
human feet were not swift enough 
for his errand, she might have hop- 
ed. As it was, she saw it all; and 
when he spoke, she only answered : 
~ ee.” 

He stood silent then, and, taking 
her hand, waited for her to ask him 
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where she must follow him. She 
passed her other hand over her 
forehead, and then pointed to the 
table, with a sort of pathetic smile 
that wrung her lover’s heart. 

“He was to have had a nice 
evening, he said,” she murmured 
ina dreary tone. Oakhurst hardly 
knew whether or no to answer. 

“Come, show me,” she said 
again, taking her shawl, and wrap- 
ping it round her, and then, taking 
the crucifix from the wall, she 
kissed it and passed it to Edmund. 

“My only father now,” she 
whispered to herself. They went 
down the old stairs in silence, the 
frightened landlady standing at the 
door, trembling like an aspen-leaf. 

“Tell me,” said Grace when 
they were in the street, “how was 
it? Did he fall ?” 

“Yes, he fell,’ answered 
hesitating ; she saw it. 

“You can tell me all,” she said 
dreamily; “he was getting short- 
sighted; from study, you know. 
Did he stumble? Or was it some- 
thing struck. him ?” 

“Yes, he was coming out of the 
house—standing near the door—it 
did not hurt him much, and he was 
insensible.” 

“ And was it all over at once ?” 

“Before we could get him to the 
hospital.” 

“Was there a doctor ?” 

“One came, and accompanied 
him to the hospital. But he said 
nothing could be done.” 

“Did he speak ?” 

“Not once; but he opened his 
eyes and looked around, as if seek- 
ing something. I said ‘Grace,’ 
and then a light came to his eyes, 
but otherwise there was no recog- 
nition. I hardly think he knew 
me.” 

“T had his blessing before he left 
me, thank God!” 


he, 
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Silence fell upon them, and Grace 
sobbed softly now and then. She 
thought of the grave under the 
elms, and of the meeting of those 
two—those to whom she owed her 
being—and then of her own lonely 
heart left behind to drag out its 
weary vigil. Her self-posses- 
sion was returning, and when she 
reached the hospital, it was no 
wailing, unconscious maniac whom 
they led to the couch of the calm 
sleeper, but a grave, silent woman, 
wrapped in the majesty of sorrow, 
armed with the shield of peace. 
She stood a few moments steadfast- 
ly by the bed, then dropped on her 
knees, and kissed the white, still 
hand. A gash had scared the high, 
broad forehead, but its horror had 
been obliterated as much as possi- 
ble, and she felt no shrinking. Her 
long, piercing gaze had made her 
more strangely calm; a half-smile 
came to her lips as she thought of 
the shuddering girl who had stood 
in formless terror, trembling at 
every shadow, a few hours since ; 
she could hardly believe that it was 
herself, so much had the reality of 
awful grief sobered in her the wild 
instincts of dimly perceived danger. 
The blow had come, and with it 
the grace; the balm had been pour- 
ed in almost by the same hand that 
had dealt the wound, and the bur- 
den laid upon her had found more 
than strength enough whereon to 
rest and weigh. Crushed she 
might be, but had not the same 
silent teacher she gazed upon now 
been as crushed as she by a widely 
different yet kindred loss, and had 
not his soul risen again from under 
the flail with ten times more sweet- 
ness in its fragrance, and more 
strength in its tempered fibre ? 

She turned and whispered to 
Edmund. He inclined his head, 
and, speaking authoritatively, said 
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to the bystanders that the body 
must be, at Miss Seymour’s wish, 
carried to her lodgings. She then 
left, and he accompained her home, 
promising to return with her father’s 
corpse. 

In a short time muffled steps 
and hushed voices were heard, and 
the strong man was borne again to 
the home he had left so cheerfully 
only a few hours before. Edmund 
and Grace were alone. All night 
through they watched, and a few 
candles burned round the sleeping 
form. ‘Towards the gray of the 
morning, when common _ sounds 
began to be heard again, and the 
city woke up once more to its never- 
intermitted round of strange, wick- 
ed, checkered life, the girl, rising 
and kissing the brow of her dead 
father, turned to Edmund with a 
sad look of inquiry. 

“ Edmund,” she said slowly, “ you 
never told me what struck him.” 

“An iron bar,” he answered, 
with a frightened, startled look. 
She gazed full in his eyes. 

“I do not believe,’ she said 
calmly, with sad reproach trem- 
bling in her voice, “that you have 
told me untruly, for that you could 
not do; but, through kindness and 
compassion, I know that you have 
not told me a@//.” 

“What more 
he stammered. 

“You know,” she answered; 
“for God’s sake, tell me!” ® 

He looked at her with strange 
meaning. “ You do not know what 
you are asking, Grace. I had hop- 
ed, if I had had my way, to keep 
from you much that would cause 
you unnecessary sorrow; and you 
could have left town, and even the 
country, so as to more completely 
take from you all association with 
this terrible grief. But you seem 
to pierce every veil, and I am not 


is there to tell?” 
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practised at concealing. But, O 
Grace! it will break your heart! 
It well-nigh breaks my own to think 
of it !” 

“ I know there is something very 
dreadful in the background,” she 
said; “ but I have prayed all night 
for strength to bear it, and I wish 
to know it now. Do not hide one 
thing from me, as you hope for 
heaven, Edmund.” 

He paused, and then, thinking 
that it would be best to get the 
shock over at once, said, intently 
watching her the while: “ Grace, 
your father was called of God to 
be a priest. But God made him a 
martyr first ; for such a murder 7s, in 
truth, a martyrdom.”’ 

She quivered from head to foot, 
but, recovering herself, she said: 
“I had suspected something like 
that.” 

“ How, Grace?’ 

“IT thought I heard some whis- 
pered words that were hushed as 
soon as I went in to that awful 
place where he lay, and I had seen 
you flush, and blanch, and hesitate 
when I questioned you. It 
God’s will. Tell me everything 
But who’’—and her voice broke 
here—“ who could have been so 
lost as to hate Aim ?”’ 

“You know, when we left you,” 
hurriedly began the young man, 
“we went straight to that meeting. 
Some were there who are as good 
as cured, and some others cam: 
from curiosity, or brought by their 
friends. A few were not 
Your father said some prayers, as 
usual. Then he spoke to the men, 
as you know he can speak, very 
simply, very earnestly. There was 
a disturbance at the door. While 
he was speaking, half a dozen men, 
furious with drink, and roaring and 
swearing like demons, tried to get 
in. A few opposed them, and in 


’ 


was 


sober. 
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the struggle the rickety door came 
down, and the long, old-fashioned 
iron hinge came loose from the 
rotten wood. One of the men 
took it up—it was Drake, the son 
of those poor oldcripples. Another, 
who was of our men inside, wrench- 
d it from him, and your father 
came down near the door 
and quiet the men. Those of the 
better sort grouped round him, 
fearing violence from the men in 
the front. 


to try 


I was close to him. I 
and the next 
minute Drake passed something to 
a comrade of his, who stole behind 
is, while he himself made a rush 
at me. I was still grappling with 
him, when there was a cry. The 
men apart, and I heard 
your father say, ‘O God!’ just as 
he fell. I flung Drake to the 
cround with such force that he was 
stunned, and his head sounded dead 
on the stone floor. The men on 
sur side had already caught the 
\urderer, with the long iron hinge 

his hand. It had struck your 
the of the 
iear the ear, and the scar on the 


saw a man stoop, 


sprang 


ither on back lead, 
forehead was made by falling for- 
ward. The police did not come 
till it was all over, and then they 
marched off Drake and the other 
man—Eldridge is his name, so ] 
was told afterwards. I heard 
Drake say, with a horrible oath, 
that it was lucky for your father he 
had escaped so long; and the mur- 
derer grinned as he heard this re- 
mark. They seemed sober enough 
the minute it was over. Drake re- 
covered very soon. ‘The other men 
seemed stupid withhorror. Grace, 
was it not a martyrdom ?” 

* Edmund,” answered sol- 
‘mnly, “it was the noblest death 
1e could die, the only one be- 
fitting him. Die for the good 
of others! die for the spread of 


she 
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holiness, for the honor of princi- 
ple! die that God might be better 
known and better served!—it was 
what he lived for; it was what he 
would have chosen to die for, had 
he had the choice. O my fa- 
ther! half my soul has gone with 
him, and my life shall be one eager 
longing to be made worthy to fol- 
low him. Edmund, is it not grand, 
is it not heroic? Has he not a 
glorious crown wherewith to meet 
my mother in heaven?” 

Edmund could not help wonder- 
ing at the quaint suggestions, which, 
to his imaginative nature, 
seemed even extravagant ; but when 
was enthusiasm ever less than ex- 
travagant, and when was it more 
meet than in this case of a glorious, 
God-ordained death ? 

After a pause, Grace resumed : 

“Tf I had known this sooner, I 
should have gone to~-Drake’s pa- 
rents. I shallgo now. You watch 
while I am away.” 

And before Edmund could speak, 
she was gone. 


less 


They were sitting over the em- 
bers of a mere apology for a fire, 
these two forsaken cripples, with 
the little, starveling children cud- 
dled together like frightened rab- 
bits at their feet. When the door 
opened, and Grace appeared, pale 
and worn, they shivered, and lean- 
ed one upon the other, as if they 
would gladly have fled from her, 
had they been able. They were 
dumb, and seemed to have no in- 
stinct but fear within their bosoms. 
The children stared with great 
round eyes, and crept further away. 
Grace went up, and knelt down be- 
fore the old couple, taking the wo- 
man’s fingers in her own, and say- 
ing softly : 

“You are not afraid of me? 
Did you think I was angry? I 
have come to tell you I am not, and 
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he would not be, could he speak to 
you. Won’t you say something to 
me ?” 

The old woman said something, 
but her teeth chattered so it was 
unintelligible. The old man gave 
a feeble, idiotic laugh, and, for the 
moment, Grace was startled. But 
she soon saw that horror had turn- 
ed his brain, and that he was now 
beyond the possibility of suffering. 
His wife seemed verging on the 
same state. Grace took out some 
money, and put it into the poor old 
crone’s hand. “ You shall live on 
here, just as usual,” she said. “I will 
help you; never mind. ‘Take care 
of your husband, and remember I 
am not angry with you.” 

The old woman mumbled some- 
thing under her breath, but appear- 
ed quite stupefied yet. “God 
bless you!” said Grace sadly, turn- 
ing from this unsatisfactory couple, 
and going gently up to the children. 

“Can you tell me where EI- 
dridge lived?” she said. “ And if 
he has a family ?” 

The children, also, seemed deaf 
and dumb for a time; but at last 
the promise of a silver piece drew 
forth from the recesses of their 
memory the address of Eldridge’s 
wife. It was not far off. Grace 
left the hovel, and took her way 
down courts and by-streets till she 
reached the house where the mur- 
derer’s wife lived. Up many stairs, 
and through many passages, in- 
quiring her way, Grace went, and 
at last knocked at the right door. 
Only a sound of sobbing was heard 
within. She said to herself, “ This 
is no hardened woman;” and at 
once her resolve was formed. She 
gently opened the door; a woman 
sat by the dingy window, her head 
buried in her hands, and bent down 
to her knees. She rocked herself 
to and fro, and moaned at regular 
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intervals. A child lay in a cradle 
near her, but she did not heed it. 
The bed stood at one end of the 
room, tossed and untidy; the poor 
little utensils of the wretched home 
were flung about in disorder, and 
some dark stains on the deal table 
gave out a strong, sickening odor. 

Grace went up to the woman, 
and touched her on the shoulder. 
The woman looked up. Her fac« 
was wild and sad, the hair strayed 
over the cheeks and forehead, mat- 
ted with tears, and the expression 
was awful in its utter 
Grace said: 

“You are very unhappy; I am 
come to comfort you, if you will let 
me.” 

“Who are you?” 
vacantly. 

“ A friend to all who are in trot 
ble,” answered Grace, with a sob 
in her voice; “and I thought, if 
came to you, it might relieve you 

The woman seemed to try and 
gather her faculties together. 
do not remember you. The visit 
ing ladies is not like you.” 

“But you will let me visit you? 
Perhaps I can do you more good 
than they can.” 

“No, no; you are very kind, lady, 
but ‘tan’t no use.” 

“TI know what your trouble is, 
but there is comfort even for that 
sorrow. He may repent; have you 
any influence over him ?” 

She shook her head. 
pointed to the cradle. 

“ And has that no influence upon 
him? To-day, when he is sober, 
it may have. Take the baby, and 
go and see him. If you do him 
good, it will make you happier; if 
not, you will have done your 
duty.” 

“Duty!” flashed out the mise1- 
able woman. “What have I ever 
done but my duty, and to him as 


despair. 


said the woma 


Grace 
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used me more as a beast than a 
woman ?”’ 

“Hush! hush! “God may touch 
him yet. Do not despair!” 

“Not despair! Lady, it’s easy 
for you as is a lady to say sech 
things! God be merciful to me, I’m 
driven mad with despair!” 

“Will you tell me what it is that 
troubles your poor heart?” said 
Grace, who saw that the unhappy 
voman must speak out or die. 

“Won’t I?” was the answer, fear- 
fully prompt. “I married that 
man three years ago down in Dev- 
onshire, and I a farmer’s daughter, 
with a home as never knowed the 
want of anything. And he fooled 
me with his handsome face and 
talk of Lunnon, and his fine trade 
there. Trade, indeed! It was the 
devil’s trade, if any! And because 
I listened and liked him, my fa- 
ther he swore he’d disown me. I 
ran away, and we was married at 
the nearest church. First night, 
he came home drunk. He never 
left off being drunk, and often I 
thought I’d leave him; but father, 
he wouldn’t have taken me back, 
and I didn’t want for to be called 
names! Here in Lunnon we lived 
sometimes here, sometimes there, 
worse than this often, and he al- 
ways drunk. He had heaps of 
money now and then. I know, 
lady, where it come from; but he 
never gave me any, and I don’t 
know as I could have touched it if 
he had. But for days he left me, 
and I had to beg or starve; he 
would not have cared if I’d done 
worse. Then come home drunk, 
and swear because there was no- 
thing to eat. He beat me and kick- 
ed me, and, when he come home, 
wouldn’t let me sleep at night. 
Other men came, too, and spoke 
about bad things in whispers; but I 
heard. They would drink here till 
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they all slept heavy on the floor, 
and the brandy spilt over their 
clothes. Then baby was born, and 
I felt as if I could kill it first ; for why 
bring it up to be like its father? 
Three days after it came, my hus- 
band struck me terrible, and J 
nearly died. He gave brandy to 
the child, and I in a faint. Baby 
was like to die, and I were glad of 
it. And soit went on—baby better, 
but me worse, and drink, drink, till 
he sometimes went tearing mad, 
swore he saw devils, and called 
for more drink and more. A few 
months ago, Drake came—a man 
my husband knew—and he and the 
other laughed and said ‘some one’ 
shouldn’t trouble them long. They 
had money, in gold, last time I saw 
Drake. ‘That was four days back. 
Then my husband, he came home 
drunk still, and every night it was 
the same, till last night, when he 
did not come home at all, but left 
me not one half-penny, for he had 
drunk the last in that brandy he 
spilt on the table.” 

The woman paused and shud- 
dered. 

“My God, my God!” she moan- 
ed, “that I should come to this, 
with my father’s home, so peace- 
ful-like, and me not daring to go 
back. Well, the last I heard of 
that man were when, at twelve 
o'clock last night, a neighbor rush- 
ed in and says to me, says she, ‘ Mrs. 
Eldridge, your old man’s been and 
done it!’ And as I looked at her, 
stupid-like, she says, ‘ He’s killed 
that preaching gentleman as used 
to try and get all our men to leave off 
spirits.’ And I fell back on the bed, 
and knowed nothing for hours.” 

Grace had listened throughout 
the pitiful story with calm, patient 
interest; she now said soothingly : 

“Come, Mrs. Eldridge, it is a 
fearful blow, but God tempers the 
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wind to the shorn lamb, does he 
not? ‘Tell me, you have not tasted 
anything since yesterday; is it not 
so? You must be faint, and, if we 
would bear up against sorrow, we 
must not lose our health. I have 
brought you money, but I think it 
is better I should send for some 
things for you, as you will hardly 
care to go out and be seen just 
now.” 

“Indeed and indeed it’s true,” 
sobbed the poor creature; “ but you 
are a world too good, miss.” 

“T will read to you while you 
are waiting; it will soothe you,” 
said Grace, as she went to the door, 
and called a girl from one of the 
multitudinous cavities of this war- 
ren-like house. She gave her money 
and instructions, and turned back 
into the room. The child in the 
cradle awoke. Grace took it up. 
The mother shuddered, saying: 
“ Better it should die, lady, than 
live to be like its father.” 

The girl looked curiously down 
at the infant’s poor, pinched face, 
and then answered: 

“Let God settle that; it is not 
for you or I to question his doings 
towards children. I remember my 
little brother when he was like 
this.” 

“ Ah! miss, no doubt he had a 
different father.” 

Grace turned pale, and did not 
answer. The woman was silent, 
but seemed merged in her own 
grief again. Then, with the child 
on her lap, the young girl began to 
read out of a Catholic Bible she had 
in her pocket. She thought Mrs, 
Eldridge would never know the dif- 
ference, and she preferred her fa- 
ther’s gift to herself to all the 
Bibles she had had during his pas- 
torship. The poor woman seemed 
entranced. When Grace paused, 
she said: 
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“ Them visiting ladies never does 


that, but they brings tracts and 
groceries. But how peaceful-like 
that do sound jest like our par- 
son’s daughter as used to read to 
mother at home.” 

“How old are you, 
dridge ?” asked Grace. 

“Going twenty-four, miss. But, 
ah! I was a different woman when 
I got married. If you had a-seen 
me then, lady, you would not be- 
lieve it was me.” 

And, in truth, the poor, wasted 
face looked old, and hungry, and 
thin, as if the spirit had aged so 
that it grew jealous of the once 
comely mask without, and withered 
it remorselessly with watching, and 
weepings, and sharp care. The 
little messenger came back to the 
door, bearing with 
comforts, whose 
been unknown to 
Then leave 
her, saying, “ You shall not want, my 
poor friend; and ver you 
wish to see your husband, I will gry 
and manage it for you. If there 
is any possibility of saving him, it 
shall be done. While there is life, 
there is hope—of the soul as well 
as of the body. 


Mrs. EI- 


her creature 
taste had long 
the drunkard’s 

rose to 


wife. Grace 


when 


He might repent 


and be a help and an example to 


you. And then, no doubt, his 
wicked companions tempted him 
much, and the sin was perhaps not 
all his own. So look to God, and 
try and bear up, and I will come 
again,” 

She left the house with a pure 
joy at her heart, praying to God 
that he would keep her for ever in 
the path on which she had entered, 
and feeling that, in her weak mea- 
sure, she had been permitted to bring 
herself a little nearer to the ideal 
of her dead father’s life. She had 
laid upon his tomb a garland wor- 
thy of him, she had said words his 
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spirit would have approved, and 
done a deed such as he himself 
would have bidden her do. 

Back again to the dark, silent 
chamber of the dead she went, and 
found her watchful lover there; but 
she did not tell him that she had 
sought out the murderer’s wife. 
That day came various torturing 
details, but she allowed Oakhurst 
to spare her much of their sorrow, 
and throughout the legal proceed- 
ings she never had to appear. 
The murder caused some stir, as 
the victim was an American citizen 
and the father of the young heir 
of the Howards. George Charteris 
visited his cousin, and offered her 
his services in every way, profes- 
sional or friendly, that she might 
choose. She was touched by his 
ready sympathy, but wisely refused 
his professional assistance. 

“You see, George,” she said, “it 
would seem ungenerous to have 
one so nearly related to him to 
plead against his murderer; besides, 
I would rather save the unhappy 
man from his due punishment, if it 
can be done.” 

“What, Cousin Grace!” he 
echoed, unable to understand her. 

“Tt seems strange to you, I know; 
but I have not lived with my father 
all my life without knowing well 
how full of Christian charity he al- 
ways was when any personal in- 
jury was done to him, and I am 
following his will, no less than the 
Christian precepts, when I say I 
would spare his unhappy murderer 
as much as lays in my power.” 

“My dear child, this is perfect 
quixotism. A fellow who should 
have been hung long ago!” 

“T know you think differently; 
it is natural you should. You 
judge things by another standard, 
and from another point of view. 
Looked at in the light of the Gos- 
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pel, things are very different, dear 
cousin. Do not let us speak about 
it. If it is romance to you; it is 
life and truth to me.” 

“ For George’s sake! Think what 
it will be when he learns it by-and- 
by!” 

“You will not tell him now?’ 
she asked in sudden alarm, clasping 
her hands. “Oh! do not, do not! 
My mother gave me that boy to 
watch over and guard from sin 
with my very life, but God has 
willed that his angel should be 
alone to watch him; yet I must ask 
you, if you have any influence, do 
not breed thoughts of wicked re- 
venge in his mind—oh! do not, for, 
if you do, not only he will suffer, but 
it will fall back upon you all asa 
curse. God has made this to hap- 
pen in his childhood, as if on pur- 
pose to hide it from him; do not, 
for pity’s sake, run counter to the 
evident decrees of Providence.” 

Reluctantly George Charteris 
promised his cousin he would exert 
his influence to keep the father’s 
murder a secret from the child. 
And so passed the terrible weeks 
of waiting, Grace ministering al- 
most daily help to the wretched 
murderer’s wife, and Edmund seek- 
ing to soothe her whom he loved 
so tenderly and so reverently. A 
priest was found to give a quiet 
blessing to the unconscious form 
they both had loved so well, and 
then the dark earth hid the body 
away, and sowed one more seed for 
the mystic coming harvest, which 
shall clothe the valley of judgment 
with such marvellous blossoming 
beauty. 

When the final conviction of the 
prisoner and his sentence of capi- 
tal punishment were made known, 
Grace was the first to break the 
news to the wretched wife, and the 
only one to soothe these dire tid- 
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ings with suggestions of hope and 
mercy. The poor woman still re- 
fused to visit her husband, and it 
was more the shame of his crime, 
and the ignominy of his approach- 
ing death, than any spark of feeling 
left within her bosom for the man 
who had wooed and won her, that 
tortured her heart and bowed her 
head. Grace tried repeatedly to 
soften her, to melt the terrible cal- 
lousness which was alive only to 
the earthly aspect of her grief; but 
for many weeks she tried in vain. 
The wild, horror-struck eyes of the 
unfortunate creature would fasten 
themselves upon her as she spoke— 
burning orbs, with unspeakable de- 
fiance in them, as if, from this day 
forth, the felon’s wife felt herself 
to be a hunted creature, with the 
brand of her husband’s sin unde- 
servedly scathing her future life 
and that of her unconscious child. 
When Grace hinted of a possible 
pardon, the poor thing stared with 
a frightened expression that only 
seemed to say: “And I must be 
his slave again,” as if the thought 
of her own bondage were the only 
thing on earth that could move her. 
But at last, being appealed to in 
the name of her own self-respect, 
she seemed to have a dawning sense 
that her present course was hardly 
the one to elevate her once again 
into the sphere of tranquil content 
whence her husband’s degradation 
had, three short years ago, so fatally 
withdrawn her. The dikes of her 
soul burst suddenly, and the flood 
of sweet memories of past days, 
and of the happy hours spent in the 
old farm-house, of the flood of wo- 
manliness and pity, of the sensibili- 
ty of the mother, of the forbearance 
of the Christian, broke over her in 
saving waves, each teaching the 
same lesson in their infinite variety 
of tenderest human voices. She 
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rose, took her child in her arms, 
and followed her young protectress 
nearly as far as the prison. Grace 
would go no further, but agreed to 
wait till the interview with the con- 
demned man was over. The wo- 
man came out weeping and soften- 
ed. Her husband was at least not 
obdurate, and expressed sincere re- 
gret for what he had been led to 
do. He bade his wife implore of 
the unknown lady who had so gen- 
erously befriended them to accept 
the blessing he was not worthy to 
give, but which nevertheless was 
the last and only tribute a dying 
man could offer. Grace shuddered 
as this message was conveyed to 
her through tears and sobs, but her 
companion was too greatly busied 
with her own griefs to notice it. 

One evening, as Edmund Oak- 
hurst sat, with his promised wife, in 
the room the presence of the dead 
had hallowed to their simple, trust- 
ing hearts, he was astonished at 
her unusual agitation, and at the re- 
mark she quietly made as the ex- 
pression of it. 

“Edmund, I am going to geta 
reprieve for Eldridge, and that may 
lead to a commutation of sentence. 
He is very penitent, I hear, and, for 
his wife’s sake, I should wish it.” 

“ But, Grace,” replied her lover, 
with characteristic common sense, 
“ if he is penitent and well-prepared, 
it would be safer even for his own 
soul’s sake that he should suffer 
the full penalty of the law.” 

“We are no judges of that, Ed- 
mund,” she answered, her bright 
eyes turning, with suppressed en- 
thusiasm, towards the open window, 
all bathed in wintry sunlight. “God, 
I thin':, must mean otherwise for 
him, or else he would never have 
put this idea in my mind. I have 
thought of it ever since he lay 
there” (pointing to the centre of 
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the room, where the dear dead had 
rested), “and his spirit seemed to 
whisper it constantly to my heart, 
as if it were some message of God’s 
mercy, of which he vouchsafed to 
make us the bearers to the rulers of 
earth.” 

“Grace, I thought your training 
would have led you a different way. 
I thought you would be the first to 
see God’s hand in the established 
law. Darling, this is sentimentalisn. 
You can forgive the wretched man, 
and pray for him, and help the 
forsaken ones he leaves behind, 
without hindering the law in its 
operations. You will have fulfilled 
the Christian duty of forgiveness, 
without interfering with another 
sphere of equally binding duty on 
the community.” 

“TI think you might be right in 
an ordinary case, Edmund, but 
God seems to put this beyond com- 
mon rules, to me.” 

“Ts that not pride, Grace ?” 

“T trust not,” she replied, gently 
but firmly; “it is a call, a command 
from God, just as my father’s con- 
version, and my still more un- 
expected one, were calls from on 
high—direct calls that took our 
hearts by storm.” 

“ Grace, dear, I cannot help 
thinking it presumptuous in you 
to dream of these things; you 
make them miracles almost!” 

“Surely not, Edmund. Suppos- 
ing a king were to send for his 
servant, and give him some impor- 
tant order to transmit, which, in 
the ordinary course of things, 
should have been conveyed through 
his prime minister; do you think 
the servant would be justified in 
feeling proud, or the person who 
received the order in feeling hurt, 
at the unusual way in which the 
king had been pleased to act ?” 

“Grace!” exclaimed Edmund, 
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“you talk just as yourfather used! 
He always made me feel that he 
was right. I will not attempt to 
influence you any longer; I will 
leave the matter in the hands of 
God, and pray that you may be 
guided by him. If I were you, I 
would speak with a priest, though!” 
“TI have, dearest,” answered 
Grace, looking less rapt, and per- 
haps mingling with her high 
thoughts a little unconscious hu- 
man spice of innocent triumph. 
“Oh!” said her lover, and, sinil- 
ing, he relapsed into silence. After 
incredible efforts and unflagging 
energy had been spent upon the 
task, Grace succeeded in getting her 
father’s murderer first reprieved, 
then resentenced to transportation 
for life. The shock of this news, 
the utter stupor of gratitude into 
which he was thrown, even though 
the name of his benefactress still 
remained a mystery to him, wrought 
a miracle in his nature, and sobered 
him for life. Faith came to the 
help of solemn thankfulness, and the 
husband and wife secretly became 
Catholics before leaving England. 
Grace, for some inexplicable reason, 
positively refused to see Eldridge, 
even at his wife’s most carnest re- 
quest. The fact was that she had 
once been face to face with him, in 
days when neither dreamed of the 
strange relations they were fated to 
bear to each other, and she feared, 
in her humility, lest he recognize 
her now. But Edmund, fully aware 
as he was of how matters stood, 
resolved that, without wounding 
his betrothed’s sweet lowliness, he 
would yet reveal to the recipients 
of her charity the inestimable sac- 
rifice she had made of her natural 
feelings for the sake of the “new 
commandment” of love and for- 
giveness taught by Christ’s Gospel. 
So while the four stood in a group 
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just before the departure of the con- 
vict-ship—Grace far apart with the 
mother, and her back turned to the 
convict—he slipped into the hand 
of the murderer a folded paper, say- 
ing something under his breath of its 
being of some little pecuniary use 
to them in their new home, and 
adding with a half-smile : 

“ She knows nothing of it, but her 
name is written inside. Do not 
open it till you are on board.” 

Grace, meanwhile, was comforting 
the mother, whose little boy was in 
her arms for the last time, as Grace 
had wished to have it brought up 
under her own care. 

“T have a little brother, you 
know,” she said, “and, while I can- 
not fulfil my mother’s trust with 
regard to him, I will lavish all my 
care on your child, and, please God, 
in a few years, when your husband 
earns his freedom, you shall see the 
boy again in my country, where 
nothing but good will ever be known 
of any of you.” 

So the ship sailed, and the convict’s 
hand clasped the paper nervously. 
The mother was holding out her 
arms to her little boy, who struggled 
and cried in Grace’sembrace. The 
man, standing on the deck, touched 
his wife’s shoulder, and passed the 
paper to her. Had any one been 
close enough, he might have seen 
the swarthy cheek pale to a sickly 
hue, then flush as suddenly again. 
‘Those on shore only saw his face 
swiftly hidden in his hands, and his 
whole frame rock violently. Simulta- 
neously the woman dropped on the 
deck, and Grace thought she must 
have fainted with the grief of leaving 
her child behind. Indeed, she was 
too much occupied with the little one 
to notice the ship minutely. The 
poor babe wailed and then strug- 
gled by turns, and it was no easy 
work to keep it quiet till the small 
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party could find a coach to take 
them home. Edmund took care to 
look unconcerned and innocent, 
and, thanks to his betrothed’s sweet 
unsuspiciousness of disposition, as 
also to the circumstances we have 
mentioned, his secret was kept until 
a passionately grateful letter from 
the poor convict reached her in her 
own home across the ocean. Ed- 
mund was her husband by that time, 
and she could not find it in her heart 
not to forgive him! 

But we are slightly anticipating. 

A few days after the departure 
of the convict-ship, George Char- 
teris called on his cousin, to report 
to her about certain arrangements 
which he had volunteered to take 
on his own hands. He had now 
completed them, and had found a 
responsible and aged companion for 
Grace on her homeward voyage. 
The old lady was going out to some 
relations settled in Virginia, and 
was delighted to find a young girl 
of refinement and of good family to 
bear her company on her somewhat 
tedious journey. 

Edmund had begged Grace Sey- 
mour to consent to be married be- 
fore they left England; but the girl 
had some unaccountable longing 
for her own land, which, though he 
smiled at as childish, he neverthe- 
less was too chivalrous to combat. 
He was to follow speedily, with 
George Charteris as groomsman, 
and an older friend, a priest bound 
for some of the Indian missions. 

So the ocean was crossed once 
more, and in her own home, the beau- 
tiful marriage-gift she brought her 
husband, Grace Seymour was mar- 
ried. Mr. Ashmead, whom, with 
characteristic courtesy, she would 
not exclude from her quiet, unattend- 
ed wedding, told her solemnly, as he 
walked by her side to her mother’s 
grave under the thick-shaded elms, 
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that he had had a secret once, which 
he wished to tell her now. 

In grave wonderment she turned 
her eyes upon him. “ My child,” 
he said sadly, but with no shame 
flushing his clear cheek, “I once 
dreamt to have you for my own, 
and I waited from the moment I 
saw you first, standing here, bend- 
ing down to look into the unfilled 
grave, till I saw your mind unfold- 
ing and blossoming, as in a clois- 
tered garden, all alone; but when I 
knew that your faith was disturbed, 
my heart bled for you and for my- 
self, for I saw that I had no spell 
wherewith to give you back what 
you had lost. And since the day 
your father left us, the dream 
faded as a thing that God had or- 
dained not to be. So now, though 
our faiths are widely different, and 
though the memory of those times 
is very dear to me still, I can take 
your hand in all a father’s freedom, 
and give you and your husband a 
father’s blessing. Let us be friends 
for ever, Grace, will you?” 

She had listened to him with a 
bright blush and attentive expres- 
sion; she now took his hand, and 
said earnestly: “Yes, Mr. Ash- 
mead; God bless you!” 

The years sped on. Edmund 
Oakhurst soon owned estates that 
would have thrice bought the old 
homestead of his wife’s early days; 
his fields were the fullest, his expe- 
riments the most successful, his 
men the best cared for, his profits 
the largest, his prosperity the most 
steady, in the whole country around. 
People left off calling him the 
“ Britisher,” and spoke respectfully 
of him as the “ Squire”; even his 
religion was favorably regarded in 
consideration of his position and 
his well-known generosity. Chil- 
dren like himself rose up around 
him, and the convict’s child seemed 
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only like the elder brother of the 
rest. Things gradually changed, 
and Catholic schools and colleges 
made their appearance in the land. 
Oakhurst thought it more prudent 
to send his sons and his so-called 
nephew to American centres of 
Catholic education, rather than to 
the more advanced universities of 
France; but he reserved for home- 
teaching the nameless refinement 
he wished to stamp on his children. 
His wife was the worthy successor 
of her mother, whose sweet pre- 
sence had once been so dear to the 
villagers of Walcot; only Aer silent 
influence was now directed to that 
end which, after death, had become 
that of her mother too. 

When, fifteen years later, the man 
who had left England a convict 
landed in America an emigrant, he 
found his oldest boy studying for 
the priesthood, and fast and enthu- 
siastically outstripping his compan- 
ion and rival in theological learn- 
ing, Oakhurst’s own second son. 
Again another change and another 
joy had been added to Grace’s life, 
when her brother, on attaining his 
majority, came over with his uncle, 
George Charteris, now a tolerably 
well-behaved married man, and 
paid her a long visit within the 
walls of the old home, untouched 
and unchanged from what he re- 
collected, save by accumulation of 
mosses, and a denser growth of 
creepers round the gables and the 
porch. 

They have all gone to their rest 
now, these friends with whom we 
have been treading the past—all, 
save the sons of Grace and Ed- 
mund, and their only daughter, 
who afterwards married George 
Howard’s son and heir, The 
old name that had been alter- 
nately the watchword of Catholi- 
cism and Low-Churchism in Glou 
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cestersh.re veered round again in 
their persons to its first allegiance, 
and contributed unwavering stead- 
fastness to the sum of heroic cour- 
age shown forth by that army 
whose chiefs in England are called 
Newman, and Manning, and that 
modern S. Bernardine of Sienna, 
Frederick Faber. 

Walcot, too, though of Puritan 


breeding, knows the sound of Ca- 
tholic bells now, and the priest’s 
house is the unchanged old Sey- 
mour cottage, while the pastor 
himself is the English convict’s 
child, 

Edmund Seymour’s sacrifice had 
sown the first grain of which Grace 
Oakhurst’s children reaped a hun- 
dredfold 
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III. 


INTRINSIC 


We have shown in a preceding 
article * that every primitive being 
proceeds from three extrinsic prin- 
ciples—the jina/, the efficient, and, if 
we may so call it, the eductional or 
pro-material principle; that is, the 
term out of which the being is 
educed, which term, as we there re- 
marked, holds the place of the ma- 
terial principle still wanting. 

We are now ready to prove that 
every primitive being has also ¢hree 
intrinsic principles, not more, and 
not fewer—a truth the knowledge 
of which is of the utmost impor- 
tance in philosophy, as it enables 
the student to point out without 
hesitation everything that may en- 
ter into the constitution of primitive 
beings, with the gratifying certainty 
that, when he has once reached the 
said three principles, his analysis 
is perfect, and can go no further. 
But as our proposition is altogether 
universal, its demonstration will 
need the employment of arguments 
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PRINCIPLES OF 


PRIMITIVE BEINGS. 

drawn from the most abstract of all 
philosophical notions; and _ our 
readers must bear with us if we fill 
a portion of the following pages 
with dry, though not abstruse, rea- 
sonings. The determination of the 
first constituents of things needs 
precision, not ornament, as it is 
nothing more than the drawing of 
the outlines by which the whole 
building of metaphysics is to be en- 
compassed. 

Our first proof is based on the 
following consideration. Of every 
existing being two things are cog- 
nizable: the first, that i¢ is, the 
second, what itis. In other terms, 
all complete being is knowable both 
as to its existence and as to its na- 
ture or essence. But while the ex- 
istence of any given being is simply 
affirmed as a fact, the essence is 
understood as an object. Now, 
nothing can be understood which 
does not present itself to the intel- 
lect under the form of an intelligi- 
ble ratio; for to understand is to 
see a relation of things, as néelligere 
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is nothing but znter-legere,* “ to read 
between ”—a phrase which clearly 
implies two definite terms, between 
which a definite relation is appre- 
hended. Accordingly, nothing is 
intelligible, except inasmuch as it 
implies two correlatives ; and, there- 
fore, since every essence is intelli- 
gible, every essence implies two 
principles conspiring through mu- 
tual relativity into an intelligible 
ratio. These two principles of a 
primitive essence are themselves 
intelligible only as correlated ; for 
the constituents of a primitive es- 
sence are not other essences, as is 
evident; and therefore cannot have 
a separate and independent intelli- 
gibility. They are therefore abso- 
lutely simple and unanalyzable, and 
of such a relative character that 
they cannot exist, or even be con- 
ceived, separated from one another. 
The same is true of existence also, 
which has no separate intelligibility, 
as itis utterly simple and unanalyz- 
able, and cannot be conceived or 
affirmed, except with reference to 
the essence to which it may belong. 
It follows, then, that every primitive 
being can be resolved into three 
simple principles, of which two 
constitute its real essence, whilst 
the third—viz., existence—com- 
pletes the same essence into real 
being. Such is our first proof. 

A little reflection will now suffice 
to determine the general nature of 
the two essential principles just 
mentioned, and to obtain at the 
same time a second proof of our 
proposition. Existence is the ac- 
tuality of essence. Now, actuality 
can spring only from actuation; 
and actuation necessarily implies an 
act, which actuates, and a “erm, 
which is actuated. Therefore the 
two constituents of any primitive 
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in,” which amounts to the same. 
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essence must be a real act whose 
intrinsic character is to actuate its 
term, and a real term whose intrin- 
sic character is to be actuated by 
its act; whilst the actuality of the 
essence follows as a simple result 
from the mutual conspiration of 
these essential principles. Accord- 
ingly, every primitive being involves 
in its constitution three principles— 
viz., an act, its term, and the acéual- 
ity of the one in the other. This 
last is called the complement of the 
essence. 

Readers accustomed to intellec- 
tual speculations will need no ad- 
ditional evidence to be satisfied of 
the cogency of the two preceding 
proofs. But those who are less 
familiar with philosophy may yet 
want some tangible illustration of 
our reasonings before they fully 
realize the nature of the three prin- 
ciples and of their relations. We 
hope the following will do. Physi- 
cists show that if a material point 
moves for a time, 7, with a uniform 
velocity, v, through a space, s, the 
relation of the three quantities will 
be expressed by the equation— 


=f 


Ss 
v 


It is plain that the three quanti- 
ties, s, v, 7, are the three intrinsic 
principles of movement. In fact, 
the velocity, 7, is the acf, or the 
form, of movement; whence the 
epithet of uniform applied to all 
movement of constant velocity; the 
amount, s, of space measured is the 
term actuated by the said velocity ; 
the time, /, is the duration of the 
movement, that is, its actuality ; 
for as movement is essentially suc- 
cessive, its actuality also is succes- 
sive, and constitutes a length of 
time. Here, then, we have most 
distinctly the three principles of 
movement. Let us remark that the 
first member of the equation is the 
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ratio of the term to its act, and 
therefore represents the essence of 
movement; whilst the second mem- 
ber exhibits the duration of its ex- 
istence. The sign of equality be- 
tween the two members does not 
mean that the essence of movement 
is the same thing as the existence 
of movement, but only that both 
have the same guanitlative value. 
For it should be remarked that, al- 
though a ratio is usually defined as 
“the quotient of a quantity divided 
by another of the same _ kind,” 
nevertheless the quotient is not ex- 
actly the ratio, but its result or 
value; and is not the equivalent of 
the ratio in quality, but in quan- 
tity only. In pure mathematics, 
which are exclusively concerned 
with quantities, the distinction be- 
tween the ratio and its value may 
not be important; but when a ratio 
is viewed in its metaphysical aspect, 
the distinction is of great conse- 
quence. For a metaphysical ratio 
is not looked upon as the ratio of 
two quantities, of which the one 
is the measure of the other, but as 
the ratio of two realities, of which 
the one actuates the other, and 
which, though belonging to the 
same kind of being, are, however, of 
a relatively opposite character, as 
is evident from the very example 
we are considering. ‘The space, s, 
and the velocity, v, are, in fact, con- 
ceived as quantities of the same 
kind, only because velocity is mathe- 
matically expressed in terms of the 
space measured through it in aunit 
of time; yet velocity is certainly 
not space, but is that by which 
matter is compelled to move 
through space; so that while the 
extent of the space measured in a 
unit of time corresponds to the ve- 
locity with which it is measured, 
velocity itself has no extension, but 
intensity only. Hence the ratio of 
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space to velocity, metaphysically 
considered, is a ratio of extension 
to intensity, or of potency to act, 
as we shall presently explain. 

The third proof of our proposi- 
tion is very simple. ‘The intrinsic 
principles of being must correspond 
to its extrinsic principles, each to 
each respectively. For were any 
of the extrinsic principles not re- 
presented in the principiated being 
by something real proceeding from 
it, and corresponding to it, such an 
extrinsic principle evidently would 
principiate nothing, and would be 
no principle at all. Now, we have 
seen that the extrinsic principles of 
primitive being are three. It is 
evident, therefore, that its intrinsic 
principles likewise must be three. 
The extrinsic principles, as before 
stated, are God’s volition of bring- 
ing something into existence, the 
term of its eduction, and the crea- 
tive power exerted in its produc- 
tion. Hence it follows that every 
thing created must contain within 
itself an act as the product of the 
Creator’s action, a ferm as an ex- 
pression of the term of its eduction, 
and an actuality as the accomplish- 
ment and fulfilment of the volition 
of bringing it into existence. 

We may here remark that the 
act of the created being is produced 
éy God as its efficient cause, pro- 
ceeds from God’s omnipotence as 
its efficient principle, and is produc- 
ed through action as the proximate 
reason of its causation and princi- 
piation. 

The ¢erm of the created being, 
on the contrary, comes out of mere 
nothingness, acquires its reality 
through the mere position of an act, 
is not made, but actuated, and 
therefore has no efficient cause, 
but only a formal principle, the 
reality of which is the sole reason 
why the term is called real, and the 
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disappearance of which would leave 
nothing behind. As a_ spherical 
form, by the necessity of its own 
nature, gives existence to a geome- 
tric centre, without need of an effi- 
cient cause, so does the essential act 
to its essential term. Let the sphe- 
rical form be annihilated, and the 
centre will be gone; let the essen- 
tial act vanish, and the essential 
term will have vanished together 
with it. 

Finally, the actuality of the creat- 
ed being proceeds from the act and 
the term as making up its formal 
source, or the principium formate 
guod ; while the formal reason, or 
the principium formale quo, of its 
proceeding is the actuation of the 
latter by the former, and the com- 
pletion of the former in the latter ; 
for to actuate a term is to give it 
actuality, and to be actuated is to 
become actual; and therefore the 
result of such an actuation is the 
actuality of the act in its term, and 
of the term in its act, or the com- 
plete actuality of the created es- 
sence and of the created being. 

Thus the whole being, by its act, 
its term, and its complement, points 
out adequately and with the utmost 
distinction the three extrinsic prin- 
ciples whence it proceeds.* 

The fourth proof is as follows: 
Every created being possesses an 
intrinsic natural activity and an 
intrinsic natural passivity. It pos- 
sesses activity; for every creature 
must have an intrinsic natural apti- 
tude to reveal, in one way or an- 
other, the perfections of its Creator, 

* This third proof and the following apply to 
created beings only ; but creatures, as we hope 
to explain later, inasmuch as they are deings, 
are so many imperfect likenesses of their Creator, 
and unmistakably show that he himself is an in- 
finite Act actuating (out of himself, not out of 
nothing) an infinite Term, and possessing an in- 
finite Actuality. And accordingly, what we 
have said of the intrinsic constitution of a creat- 


ed being must be true, in an eminent manner, 
of the Creator also. 
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as such is the end of all creation; 
but to reveal is to act; and, there- 
fore, every creature possesses its 
intrinsic aptitude and determina- 
tion to act—that is, activity. It al- 
SO possesses passivity; for all con- 
tingent beings are changeable, and 
therefore capable of receiving new 
intrinsic determinations ; and such 
an intrinsic capability is what we 
call passivity, or potentiality. The 
consequence is, that every creature 
possesses something by reason of 
which it is active, and something 
on account of which it is passive ; 
which amounts to saying that 
every creature possesses its intrin- 
sic principle of activity, or, as it is 
styled, its act, and its intrinsic 
principle of passivity, or, as we call 
it, its potency or its potential term. 
Hence the well-known &:ndamen- 
tal axioms of metaphysics: “ Every 
agent acts by reason of its act,” 
and “ Every patient suffers on ac- 
count of its potency.”* Now, since 
the same being that can act can 
also be acted on, it is evident that 
that by reason of which it can act, 
and that on account of which it can 
be acted on, are the principles of 
one and the same actual essence, 
and therefore conspire into one 
formal actuality, which completes 
the essence into being. Accord- 
ingly, in all creatures, or primitive 
complete beings, we must admit 
act and potency as the constituents, 
and actuality as the formal comple- 
ment, of their essence. 

These four proofs 


more than 
suffice to show that all primitive 
complete beings consist of act, 
term, and complement as their intrin- 


sic principles. But, as I am satis- 
fied that on the right understanding 
of such principles the soundness 

* Omne agens agit in quantum est in actu ; et 


omne patiens patitur in quantum est in potentia. 
—S, Thomas, passim. 
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of all our metaphysical reasonings 
finally depends, I think it necessary, 
before we proceed further, to make 
a few considerations on their exact 
notion, character, and attributions. 

The ‘term of a primitive being 
owes its reality to its act. Before 
its first actuation, it had no being 
at all; it was only capable of ac- 
quiring it, and therefore was, ac- 
cording to the language of the 
schools, a reality iz mere polency ; 
since everything that has no being, 
but can be actuated into being, has 
received the name of pure potency.* 
Now, pure potency, though it is no- 
thing real, is infinite and inexhaust- 
ible; not that nothingness can have 
any such intrinsic attribute, but 
simply because no limit can be as- 
signed to the possible eduction of 
beings out of nothing through the 
exercise of God’s infinite and inex- 
haustible power. And it must be 
added that such a potency is thus 
infinite not only with regard to the 
substances that can be created out 
of nothing, but also with regard to 
the accidents which can be produc- 
ed in those substances, and with 
regard to the modes resulting from 
the reception of such accidents. 
This being admitted, it is evident 
that, when the term of a created 
being acquires its first reality, a 
pure potency is actuated by an act; 
but is not actuated to the full 
amount of its actuality, which is 
infinite and inexhaustible. Indeed, 
no act gives to its potency the 
plenitude of all being; but every 
act gives that being only which 
corresponds to its own specific na- 
ture. And therefore the term of a 
primitive being, though actuated in 
its first actuation as much as 
needed to make it the real term of 
a determinate essence, remains al- 


is 


* Pure potency is guod potest esse et non est, ac- 
cording to S. Thomas, Ofusc. De Princ. Nature. 
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ways capable of further and further 
actuation ; in other words, such a 
term is still, and always will be, 
entirely potential in regard to all 
other acts compatible with the na- 
ture of the first by which it is actu- 
ated. 

Hence we come to the conclusion 
that every created being, for the very 
reason of its having been educed 
out of nothing, retains potency, as 
the stamp of its origin, in its essen- 
tialconstitution. A//creatures, then, 
are essentially potential, and therefore 
imperfect ; as potency means perfect- 
ibility. God alone is free from po- 
tency, as he is the only being that 
did not come out of nothing. 

A second conclusion is that the 
essential term of a created being 
may be considered under two as- 
pects—viz., as to the reality it bor- 
rows from its act, and as to the 
potentiality it inherits from its pre- 
vious nothingness. Hence such a 
term must be called a real potency ; 
the word real expressing the fact of 
its actuation, and the word fotency 
expressing its ulterior actuability. 
Reality and potentiality constitute 
passivity. 

It is not unusual to 
substance with the term actuated 
by a substantial act. Of course, the 
term cannot be thus actuated with- 
out the substance becoming actual ; 
but, though this is true as a matter 
of fact, it does not follow that sub- 
stance can be confounded with its 
intrinsic term. Sphericity actuates 
a centre; and yet the centre thus 
actuated is not a sphere, but only 
the intrinsic term of sphericity. 
In like manner the act actuates its 
potency; but this potency is not 
the substance itself; it is only one 
of its constituents. 

The potential term, such as it is 
found in material substance, is call- 
ed the matter. Hence all that plays 


confound 
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the part of potency in any being 
whatever is called its material con- 
stituent, although such a being may 
not contain matter properly so call- 
ed. Thus we say, for instance, 
that the genus is the material part 
of an essential definition, because 
the genus is potential respecting 
some specific difference, by which 
it may be further determined. In 
such cases the word material stands 
for “ that which receives any deter- 
mination,” whether it receives it 
in fact or in thought only. In 
English, the words material and im- 
material are sometimes used in the 
sense of important and unimpor- 
tant. This meaning may be per- 
fectly justifiable, but is not adopted 
in philosophy. 

With regard to the act by which 
the essential term of a being is first 
actuated, it is necessary fully to 
realize the fact that this act is nei- 
ther God’s creative power nor 
God’s creative action, but some- 
thing quite different. It is true 
that all actions are measured or 
valued by their effects, that is, by 
the acts in which they end; thus 
we measure the amount of motive ac- 
tion by the quantity of movement * 


*We say movement, not motion, though we 
know that these two words are considered as sy- 
nonymous. Motion corresponds to the Latin mo- 
to, whilst movement corresponds to the Latin mo- 
tus. Motio means the motive action—that is, mo- 
tion properly—both as proceeding actively from 
the agent, and as passively received in the pa- 
tient; mofus, on the contrary, signifies the result 
of the motéo given and received ; and this result 
ismovement, As in philosophy we have to dis- 
tinguish between action and its result, we must 
keep up a distinction between the words also. 
Very probably movement and motion would 
never have been accepted as synonymous, had 
the verb fo move exclusively retained its origi- 
nal active signification; but, as people imag- 
ined that movement was a kind of action, they 
thought it right to say not only that the horse 
moves the cart, but also that the cart moves, in- 
stead of saying that itis moved. Even Newton 
has beenso misled by the popular use of this 
verb as to write more than once corpus movet, 
instead of corfus movetur. It was but natural 
that ** movement,” too, should be transformed 
into “* motion.”’ Are we too late to restore to these 
two words their distinct meanings? 
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produced. Nevertheless, it is quite 
evident that the production of 
a thing, and the thing produced, 
cannot be confounded with orie an- 
other. And, since action is no- 
thing but the production of an act, 
the action and the act produced 
cannot be confounded with one an- 
other, even though they are repre- 
sented by one and the same word. 
Thus the action of a painter is not 
the painting (substantive), although 
such an action is also called “ paint- 
ing” (participle). Again, the mo- 
mentum of a falling drop of rain is 
not the action of the earth, although 
it is directly from it. And in the 
same manner the act produced by 
the Creator is not his creative ac- 
tion, though it is directly from it. 
Still less can we confound the act 
produced with the power by which 
it is produced; for though every 
effect is virtually contained in its 
efficient power, we know that it is 
not contained formally; otherwise 
the painting should pre-exist within 
the painter, and the momentum of 
the falling drop within the earth. 
As, then, the momentum of the 
falling drop has no formal exis- 
tence in the earth, but only in the 
drop itself while it is falling, so 
also the act which proceeds from 
God has no formal existence in 
God, but only in the term actuated. 
To say that a created act is God’s 
creative action or creative power, 
is no less a blunder than to say 
that a circle described on a black- 
board is the power or the action of 
describing it. 

The act which actuates its essen- 
tial term, in the case of material 
substance, is called ¢he form. Hence 
all that plays the part of an act in 
any being whatever is called its 
formal constituent. Thus we say 
that the specific difference is the 
formal part of the essential defini- 
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tion, because the difference is con- 
ceived as actuating the genus into 
species. In such cases the word 
formal stands for “ that which gives 
any determination,” whether it gives 
it in fact or in thought only. 
Finally, the actuality of the cre- 
ated being corresponds, as we have 
already explained in the preceding 
article, to the finality of creation, in- 
asmuch as it perfects the essence 
into being. This actuality has re- 
ceived different names, according 
to the different light in which it can 
be viewed and the different 
notations of which it affords the 
ground. It is called the complement 
of the essence, its formal existence, 
its formal unity, its individuality. 
It is called “complement” of the 
essence, inasmuch as it satisfies all 
its requirements, and completes it 
into actual being; its “formal ex- 
istence,” inasmuch as it is the for- 
mal result of active and passive ac- 
tuation; its “formal unity,” inas- 
much as it arises from two princi- 
ples conspiring into unity of es- 
sence, and therefore of existence 
also; its “ individuality,” inasmuch 
as it is the unity of a concrete being; 
for individuality is nothing but 
“that on account of whicha thing is 
formally ove in its concrete being.” 
Some philosophers of the Sco- 
tistic school hold that “individual- 
ity” and “formal unity ” are differ- 
ent things. They say that formal 
unity is not individual, but univer- 
sal; because it does not include in 
its conception the individuative 
notes. They accordingly teach that 
the universal is to be found to exist 
JSormally in the individual; whence 
they have been surnamed Formaiists, 
or Ultra-realists.* But it is not 
true that the formal unity does not 
include in itself the individuative 


con- 


‘ 


*See Kleutgen, Zhe Old Philosophy, diss. 2, 
6: 4 
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notes. In fact, all existing essence 
contains in its own principles the 
adequate reason of its individuation, 
and therefore it cannot, by the real 
conspiration of its principles, be 
formally one without being tndivid- 
ual also. Accordingly, formal uni- 
ty, though universal in our concep- 
tion, is individual in the thing itself. 

It is evident that the actuality re- 
sulting from the act giving, and the 
term receiving, existence, exhibits 
itself as existence given and received 
—that is, as complete real existence 
On the other hand, all real result 
has a real opposition to the formal 
principles of its resultation ; for all 
that really proceeds has a real rela- 
tive opposition to that from which 
it proceeds. A real relative oppo- 
sition is therefore to be admitted 
between the real essence and its 
formal existence; and consequently 
essence and existence must be con- 
sidered as really distinct. Not that 
the essence of a real being does not 
imply its existence; but because in 
the essential act and the essential 
term existence is contained only 
radically or virtually, not formally, 
in the same manner as the conclu- 
sion is virtually contained in the 
premises from which it follows, or 
as equality is contained in the quan- 
tities from whose adequation it re- 
sults. Hence, as in the logical or- 
der the formal conclusion is distinct 
from the premises in which it is vir- 
tually implied, so also in the real 
order is the formal-existence of any 
being to be distinguished from the 
real principles of the essence in 
which it is virtually implied. As, 
however, the act and the term, not- 
withstanding their real relative op- 
position and distinction, identify 
themselves really, though inade- 
quately, with the of the 
actual being, so also the actuality 
of the being, though having a real 
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relative opposition to the act and 
the term from which it results, iden- 
tifies itself really, yet inadequately, 
with the complete deing of which it 
is the actuality.* Whence we con- 
clude that every primitive being, 
though strictly one in its physical 
entity, consists of three metaphysi- 
cal constituents rea//y distinct from 
one another on account of their 
real relative opposition. 

We must here notice that the last 
of these three constituents—actual- 
ity—is scarcely ever mentioned by 
the scholastic philosophers, They, 
in fact, consider all natural beings 
as constituted of act and potency 
only. It may have appeared to 
them that by simply stating the fact 
of the concurrence of act and po- 
tency into one actual essence, the 
fact of the unity and actuality of 
that essence would be sufficiently 
pointed out. They may have had 
another reason also for omitting the 
mention of our third principle; for 
in speculative questions it is the 
essence of things, and not their ex- 
istence, that comes under consider- 
ation; and essence, as such, in- 
two principles only—viz., 
the act and the ¢erm, as we have 
stated above. It is obvious, then, 
that in their analysis of the “ quid- 
dity”” of beings, they had no need 
of mentioning our third principle. 
A third reason may have been that 
the act and the potency, or the 
form and the matter, in the opinion 
of those philosophers, were two 
things separable, as the Aristotelic 
theory of substantial generations 
implied; whereas the actuality of 
the being was not considered as a 
third thing separable from either 
the form or the matter, and there- 
fore was not thought worthy of a 
separate mention. 


volves 


* We cannot here explain the different kinds 
of identity; but we hope we shall take up this 
matter in one of our future articles. 
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But, the reality of this third 
principle being universally admit- 
ted, there can be no doubt about 
the convenience, and even the ne- 
cessity, of giving it a distinct and 
prominent place in the constitution 
of any complete being. This has 
been already shown in the preced- 
ing pages; but, for the benefit of 
those who have never paid special 
attention to the subject, we will 
give a summary of the principal 
reasons why in metaphysical treat- 
ises the actuality of being should be 
methodically granted as distinct a 
place among the intrinsic princi- 
ples of things as is allotted to the 
essential act and its term. 

First, then, all being that has 
existence in nature is something 
complete, not only materially—that 
is, by having its term—but also 
Formally, by having its own com- 
plete constitution or actuality. 
The difference between niaterial 
and formal completion: will be 
easily understood by an example. 
The sculptor carves the marble 
and makes a statue. The marble 
is the material term, and the figure 
resulting in the marble is the 
formal term, of his work. Hence 
the work of carving is materially 
complete in the marble and forma/- 
Zy complete in the figure,* which is 
the actuality of the statue as such. 
And it is evident that, in speaking 
of a statue, such a figure is as 
worth mentioning as the marble 
and the carving. And therefore, 
as in the analysis of being we give 
a prominent place to the term 
which completes the act, we should 
do the same with regard to the actu- 
ality, which completes the essence. 
A writer in the Dublin Review, who 


* The same distinction may be very properly 
expressed by saying that the carving is mazeri- 
ally terminated to the marble, and forma/ly to 
the statue. 
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has cleverly treated this subject, 
makes the following remark: “The 
constituents actus and ferminus, or 
forma and materia, are recognized 
in the schools. The third con- 
stituent is not expressly mentioned 
there. But you hear of essentia 
and esse; and esse is the comple- 
mentum. I have a fancy that the 
much-canvassed distinction be- 
tween the évépyéra and the évTs- 
Aéyeta of Aristotle is really this, 
that €vépyera is the actus, and 
évteléxyera the complementum.”* 
This remark is very judicious; for 
it is as certain that the complete 
being consists of essence and exis- 
tence as it is certain that the es- 
sence consists of act and term; 
and, moreover, there is no less a dis- 
tinction between the essence and 
its existence than between the act 
and its term. Hence the same 
reasons that led metaphysicians to 
give a conspicuous place to the act 
and its term in the analysis of the 
essence, show that a similar place 
should also be given to essence and 
its actuality in the analysis of the 
being. 

In the second place, the formal 
complement of being is the only 
ground on which many different 
and opposite things can be predi- 
cated of one and the same being; 
as, for instance, activity and pas- 
sivity, action and passion, to be, to 
be one, to be good, etc. It is, 
therefore, important not to leave in 
the shade that principle, without 
which no unity of being can be 
conceived, 

Thirdly, an explicit knowledge 
and mention of such a complement 
is indispensable, in a great number 
of cases, when we have to explain 
how accidental modes not received 
in a substance can intrinsically be- 
long to that substance—a_ thing 


* Dublin Review, January, 1873, pp. 70, 71. 
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which will never be radically ex- 
plained without an explicit refe- 
rence to the formal complement of 
the being in which those modes are 
to be found. 

Fourthly, in the intellectual as 
well as in the sensitive nature the ap- 
petitive faculty cannot be account- 
ed for, nor distinguished from the 
cognoscitive, unless we have re- 
course to this same formal comple- 
ment, which constitutes the affecti- 
bility of the same natures—a truth 
which we must here simply state, 
as its demonstration belongs to 
special metaphysics. 

Fifthly, it is unwise to expose 
the reader to the danger of con- 
founding things having a metaphy- 
sical opposition to one another; for 
instance, the uniting with the union 
accomplished, the constituting with 
the complete constitution, the ac- 
tuation with the actuality. But if 
the actuality is kept out of view 
when we give the principles of be- 
ings, such confusion will be almost 
unavoidable. I believe that it is 
owing to the omission of this third 
principle that even great philoso- 
phers have not unfrequently mis- 
taken attitudes for acts, and actu- 
alities for forms. 

Sixthly, after we have analyzed 
a primitive complete being, and 
found it to consist of three intrinsic 
principles, it is nothing but reason- 
able to keep them all equally in 
sight, and to make them all serve 
in their turn for the simplification 
of metaphysical investigations; es- 
pecially as the distinct recollection 
of the act, of its term, and of the 
actuality of both will also draw the 
student’s attention to the corre- 
sponding extrinsic principles—viz., 
to the creative power from which 
that act proceeds, to the nothing- 
ness out of which that term was 
educed, and to the last end for 
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which that actuality obtained a 
place in the real order of things. 

Lastly, by the consideration that 
these ¢4ree intrinsic and relatively 
opposite principles constitute ove 
primitive complete being, it be- 
comes possible to account philo- 
sophically for the known fact that 
every creature bears in itself, zz 
vestigio at least, as S. Thomas puts 
it, a more or less imperfect image 
of God’s unity and trinity—a_ topic 
on which much might be said, were 
this the place for discussing the 
analogy between beings of different 
orders. 

A few corollaries. From the 
resolution of complete beings into 
their intrinsic principles, and from 
the different character of these 
principles and of their principia- 
tion, a number of useful corollaries 
can be drawn, among which the 
following deserve a special atten- 
tion: 

1. It isa great mistake, and one 
which leads straight to pantheism, 
to assert, as Gioberti did, that crea- 
tures are not deings, but only exis- 
tences. For if creatures have their 
own actual essence, they are not 
mere existences, but complete be- 
ings; and, if they have no essence, 
they cannot exist; as all existence 
is the actuality of some essence. 
Hence to assert that creatures are 
not beings, but only existences, 
amounts to saying that creatures 
have no essence, and that their ex- 
istence is the existence of nothing— 
that is, son-existence. Moreover, 
mere existence is a simple actual- 
ity, and does not exhibit an intelli- 
gible ratio; hence, if creatures 
were mere existences, they would 
be intrinsically unintelligible, not 
only to us, as Gioberti pretends, 
but to God himself, who certainly 
does not understand what is intrin- 
sically unintelligible. There is no 
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need of insisting on such an unavoid- 
able conclusion. 

That the same assertion leads 
straight to pantheism is likewise 
evident. In fact, the absurdity of 
admitting existences which would 
be existences of nothing could not 
be escaped but by trying to pin 
them on the substance of God him- 
self, and by saying, with the pan- 
theist, that all such existences are 
nothing but divers actualities, or at- 
titudes, or forms assumed by the 
divine substance. Thus, to escape 
one absurdity, we would fall into 
another. 

2. Inasmuch as the actuality of 
a given essence makes a given 
thing formally complete, one, and 
perfect according to its entitative 
degree, it is to such an actuality 
that everything owes that it is for- 
mally good, and that it answers to 
the finality of its creation. Such a 
goodness implies two things: the 


first, that every creature is good in 


its absolute being, for it is in such 
a being that God’s design is ful- 
filled of communicating his good- 
ness outside of himself; the other, 
that every creature is good in its 
relative being also—that is, in its in- 
trinsic aptitude and determination 
to manifest God’s perfections in a 
manner and degree proportionate 
to the kind and degree of its entity. 
Accordingly, every created being 
is good not only as it is a thing, 
but also as it is a principle of action. 
In the first capacity it fulfils the 
immediate end of its creation, and 
in the second it fulfils by its action 
the ultimate end for the sake of 
which it has been made to exist. 

3. Hence we further infer, that 
the essence of every created being 
is its nature also. For nature is a 
principle of motion, according to 
Aristotle, whether motion is taken 
as the action proceeding from that 
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nature itself, or as the reception of 
an action proceeding from an ex- 
trinsic agent. Now, we have seen 
that all creatures are manifestative 
of God’s perfections, and therefore 
that they have in themselves an act 
which is a principle of action; on 
the other hand, we have also seen 
that every creature has its potential 
term, and therefore passivity, or 
receptivity of new determinations. 
Accordingly, every created being, 
by the very nature of its essential 
constituents, is a complete principle 
of motion. and nature 
are, therefore, the same thing in 
reality, though they are distinguish- 
ed from one another in our con- 
ception. S. Thomas considers that 
these three words, mature, essence, 
and gutddity, apply to one and the 
same thing viewed under three dis- 
tinct aspects; the word mature 
meaning the essence of the thing as 
connoting operation, since there is 
no natural being without active 
power; whereas the word guiddity 
means the same essence viewed as 
an object. of definition; and the 
word essence is used to express the 
fact that in it and through it a 
thing has its own being.* Whence 
it follows that a complete being is 
no sooner endowed with existence 
than with activity, and is no sooner 
a being than an individual nature. 
And therefore a complete being 
and a concrete nature are really 
one and the same thing. Male- 
branche’s theory, denying that crea- 
tures have any true causality, is 
therefore utterly untenable, as it 
cannot be reconciled with the first 
principles of metaphysics. 


Essence 


* Nomen nature videtur significare essentiam 
rei secundum quod habet ordinem vel ordina- 
tionem ad propriam operationem rei; quum 
nulla res propria destituatur operatione. Quid- 
ditatis vero nomen sumitur ex hoc quod per 
definitionem significatur. Sed essentia dicitur 
secundum quod per eam et in ea res habét esse. 
—3, Thomas, De Ente et Essentia,c. 1. 
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4. The entity of the active pow- 
er contained in the nature of any 
being cannot be anything else than 
its essential act; that is, the very 
act produced by God in its crea- 
tion. In fact, we have just seen 
that in all creatures the essence and 
the nature are the same reality, and 
that the constituents of the nature 
are nothing but the constituents of 
the essence. Accordingly, the na- 
ture of every creature consists 
an essential act and an essen- 
tial term; the one being its princi- 
ple of activity, as the other is its 
principle of passivity. “ The form,” 
says S. Thomas, “is that by which 
the agent acts,” and “ By what a 
thing is, by that it acts,” and “ The 
principle of being is the principle 
of acting,” and “ Every agent acts 
inasmuch as it is in act. 
axioms are accepted by all real 
philosophers. Hence the active 
principle of any complete being, 
and its essential act, are the same 
thing in reality, though they are 
distinguished from one another 


of 


it 
B 


These 


in 
our conception, in the same manner 
as are nature and essence; for the 
essential act connotes the intrinsic 
term of the essence, to which the 
act is essentially terminated, whilst 
the active principle connotes any ex- 
trinsic term to which the action 
proceeding from the same act is, or 
can be, accidentally terminated. 
This what S. Thomas means 
when he says that “a natural form 
is a principle of operation, not in- 
asmuch as it is the permanent form 
of the thing to which it gives exis- 
tence, but inasmuch as it has a lean- 
ing towards an effect.”* Such a 
leaning (inclinatio) should be taken 
to mean a natural ordination or de- 
termination to act. 

Philosophers agitate the question, 
whether created substances act by 


* Summa Theol., p. 1, q. 14,4. 8. 
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themselves immediately, or by the 
aid of accidents. The Scotistic 
school holds the first opinion, whilst 
the Thomistic supports the second. 
For reasons which it would take too 
long to develop in this place, we 
are inclined to believe that natural 
accidents are not active, and that 
their bearing on the action of sub- 
stance is not of an efficient, but of 
a formal, character; by which we 
mean that accidents have no play 
in the production of effects, except 
inasmuch as their presence or ab- 
sence entails a different formal de- 
termination of the conditions in 
which the agent is to exert its pow- 
er. It is true, indeed, that created 
substances never act independently 
of accidental conditions; but it is 
true, at the same time, that they al- 
ways act by themselves without the 
aid of accidents, inasmuch as the 
active power they exert is so ex- 
clusively owned by them that it 
cannot even partially reside in any 
of their accidents. 

As the active principle is really 
nothing else than the act by which 
the agent is, so also the passive 
principle is really nothing else than 
the essential term by which that 
act is completed. Here again the 
same reality presents itself under 
two distinct aspects; for the phrase 
essential term connotes the essential 
act by which the term is essentially 
actuated, whilst the phrase passive 
principle connotes any accidental 
act by which the same term is liable 
to be accidentally actuated. 

5. Since a being possessing its 
three intrinsic principles is so fully 
and adequately constituted as to 
require nothing additional to exist, 
it is obvious that such a being con- 
tains in its perfect constitution the 
sufficient reason of its aptitude to 
exist zon in alio et non per aliud, but 
in se et per se ; that is, in itself and 
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by itself. Now, to exist in itself is 
to be a substance, and to exist by 
itself is to be what philosophers 
call suppositum—i.e., a thing having 
separate subsistence; and, there- 
fore, such a being, if simply left to 
itself, will be both a substance and 
a suppositum. In fact, the essen- 
tial act of a created being, though 
always needing positive conserva- 
tion on account of its contingency, 
needs no termination to, or susten- 
tation from, a subject, as it already 
holds under itself its own intrinsic 
term, by which it is sufficiently ter- 
minated and sustained. And in 
the same manner, the essence of a 
complete being needs no union 
with any extraneous nature to be 
made completely subsistent, as it is 
already sufficiently complete on ac- 
count of its formal actuality and 
individuality. Thus it is manifest 
that nothing positive ts to be added to 
a complete being in order to make 
it a substance and a suppositum ; it 
suffices to leave it alone without fur- 
ther sustentation and without further 
completion. By the first of these 
two negations, the being will exist 
non in alio, but in itself; and by 
the second it will subsist zon per 
aliud, but by itself. Hence it is 
that the first negation is called 
the mode of substance, and the se- 
cond the mode of the suppositum. 

6. To be, to be true, to be one, 
to be good, to be a thing or a being, 
are convertible expressions so far 
as their real objective meaning is 
concerned, and are distinct only on 
account of their different connota- 
tions. A thing is called a deing, in- 
asmuch as it has existence. It is 
called ¢rue, inasmuch as its act 
suits its term, and vice versa. For 
the objective truth of things—v.c., 
their metaphysical truth—is nothing 
but their intelligibility; and the 
whole intelligibility of a being con- 
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sists in the agreement of an essen- 
tial act with its essential term ; that 
is, in this: that the one adequately 
satisfies the wants of the other, and 
thus constitutes with it one perfect 
intelligible ratio or essence. Hence 
the termination of the proper act 
to the proper term makes a thing 
objectively true ; just as the appli- 
cation of the proper predicate to 
the proper subject makes true a 
proposition. This objective or 
metaphysical truth is perfectly in- 
dependent of our knowledge of it; 
it has, however, the reason of its 
being in God’s intellect, in which 
the archetypes of all that is intelligi- 
ble are contained, and to which the 
whole ideal order is to be traced as 
to its original source. A thing is 
called ove on account of the formal 
unity of its essence and of its ex- 
istence. It is called good, objective- 
ly and metaphysically, inasmuch as 
it is materially and formally com- 
plete in the manner above described, 
and consequently perfect, so as to re- 
quire no further intrinsic endow- 
ment to exist. 

The objective goodness of any 
being arises from its truth; for it 
is the mutual fitness of the essen- 
tial act and of the essential term 
that accounts for their mutual 
agreement in unity of existence; 
whence it follows that the being 
will naturally exist in itself, and 
subsist by itself, without any fur- 
ther addition, as though finding 
rest in its own reality. But, that 
in which anything finds rest is its 
own good; and therefore every- 
thing that exists in itself complete- 
ly is good to itself, while its act 
and its term, as the intrinsic factors 
of such a goodness, are good also, 
but only of an initial and relative 
yoodness—viz., so far as the one 
is good to the other. Lastly, the 
word thing expresses the whole be- 
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ing as it is in its concrete essence— 
that is, the whole reality implied in 
its three intrinsic principles. Thing 
in Latin is ves ; and ves, as well as 
ratio, are connected with the verb 
reor (to judge) in the same manner 
as pax (peace) and pactio (compact) 
are connected with the verb facis- 
cor (to make a compact); and ac- 
cordingly, as peace implies the 
compact, of which it is the result, 
and by which its conditions are 
duly determined, so also ves im- 
plies the ratio, of which it is the 
concrete result, and by which it is 
confined between the bounds of a 
determinate quiddity. Whether the 
English words ¢hing, thought, and 
to think bear to one another the 
same relation as the Latin res, ratio, 
and reor, we are not ready to decide. 

7. The verb fo de has not ex- 
actly the same meaning, when ap- 
plied to a complete being, as when 
applied to its constituent princi- 
ples. Of the complete being we 
say that 7# zs simply and complete- 
ly. Of the essential act 
say that z¢ zs, but not absolutely 
nor completely, because it has no 
existence apart from its term; ex- 
istence being the result of the posi- 
tion of the one in the other. Of 
the essential term we should not 
say precisely that 7 zs, but rather 
that i# has being. This adjective 
predication is here employed, be- 
cause the being of the term 
wholly due to its act, without 
which the term would be nothing, 
as we have already shown; and 
therefore the term 7s not a being, but 
only has the being borrowed from 
its act, just as the geometric centre 
has no being but that which it re- 
ceives from the circumference. Of 
the complement we do not say that 
it ts, or that zt exists, because the 
complement is the formal existence, 
not of itself, but of the being of 


also 


we 
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which it is the complement, and 
therefore must be predicated of 
the existent being, not of itself. 
Thus we cannot correctly say that 
loquacity talks, nor that velocity runs : 
and for the some reason we should 
not say that existence exists ; for as 
it is the woman that talks by her 
loquacity, and the horse that runs 
with its velocity, so it is the com- 
plete being that exists by its own 
existence. 

Nevertheless, the verb Zo de, when 
used in a logical sense to express 
the existence of an agreement be- 
tween a predicate and a subject, 
or any other mental relation be- 
tween objects of thought, applies 
equally to all things conceived, 
whatever their degree of reality; 
because, inasmuch as such things 
are actually known, they are all 
equally actual in our intellectual 
faculty. 

And now, with regard to the es- 
sence itself of a complete being, 
the question arises whether it 
should be held fo de, or to have 
dcing, in the sense of the distinc- 
tion already made. S. Thomas 
seems to hold that the essence of 
creatures cannot be said /o be, but 
only 40 have being ; for he teaches 
that in creatures the essence is to 
its existence as a potency is to an 
act. Ifthis doctrine were to be ap- 
plied to possible essences only, we 
might admit it without discussion ; 
but the holy doctor seems to ap- 
ply it to the actual essence also; 
for “zo be,” says he, “is the most 
perfect of all realities, because it 
performs the parts of an act with 
regard to them all; as no thing has 
actuality but according as it is; 
and therefore fo de is the actuality 
of all things, even of the forms 
themselves; and for this reason 
existence is not compared to any 
existing thing as a recipient to that 
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which is received, but rather as 
that which is received to its recipi- 
ent. For when I mention the ex- 
istence of a man, or of a horse, or 
of anything else, existence stands 
for something formal and received, 
and not for that to which it be- 
longs.” * 

It is clear, however, that the ac- 
tuality of anything is not an act 
really received in the essence of the 
thing as in a potency. For, ac- 
cording to S. Thomas himself, no- 
thing is educed from potency into 
act, except through an act which 
is not originated by that potency; 
and therefore no potency contains in 
itself the formal reason of its actu- 
ation, but all potency is actuated by 
an act originated by an extrinsic 
agent. Now, such is not the case 
with veal essences; for every real 
essence contains in itself all that is 
required to give rise to its actuality, 
as we have proved; and conse- 
quently, as soon as the essential act 
actuates the essential term, the ac- 
tuality of the essence springs forth 
by spontaneous resultation, as the 
consequence from the premises, 
with no need of an extrinsic agent 
producing a new act. Granting, 
then, that existence is something 
formal, as S. Thomas truly says, 
yet it does not follow that it is az 
act received ; it is only a resulting 
actuality. And therefore the real es- 
sence is not the potency of exist- 
ence, but its formal reason. Exist- 
ence is the complement of real es- 
sence, and presupposes it; and 
consequently gives it nothing but 

*Esse est perfectissimum omnium; compara- 
tur enim ad omnia ut actus; nihil enim habet 
actualitatem nisi in quantum est; unde ipsum 
esse est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam ipsa- 
rum formarum; unde non comparatur ad alia 
sicut recipiens ad receptum, sed magis sicut re- 
ceptum ad recipiens. Quum enim dico esse 
hominis, vel equi, vel cujuscumque alterius, 
ipsum esse consideratur ut formale et receptum, 


non autem ut illud cui competit esse.—Su mma 
Theol., P. 1, Q- 4, & 1. 
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the real denomination of existent— 
and, perhaps, this is all that S. 
Thomas intended to teach, though 
his words seem to imply a great 
deal more. For, on the one hand, 
he very often employs the word 
potentia, not in the sense of passive 
potency, but in that of virtuality ; 
and, on the other, he frequently 
gives the name of forms to those 
formalities from which things re- 
ceive their proper denomination, 
and considers them as received in 
the things to which they give such 
a denomination. But in such cases 
their reception is of course only 
logical, not real, and accordingly 
the thing denominated by them is 
only a logical, not a real, potency, as 
it already possesses the reality of 
that by which it receives its special 
denomination. Thus we say that 
in man rationality is to animality as 
act is to potency; but this is true 
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in a logical sense only, because 
man’s animality implies in its con- 
stitution a rational soul, and there- 
fore is already in possession of ra- 
tionality. 

To conclude: the essence of all 
actual beings is to be said Zo be 
or Zo exist rather than fo have being 
or fo have existence; and in the 
same manner the essence of a pos- 
sible being is to be called a poten- 
cy of existing rather than of receiv- 
ing existence, so far, at least, as it is 
considered in connection with its 
intrinsic principles. ‘The reader, if 
not accustomed to metaphysical in- 
vestigations, will think that we, in 
this last question, have only amus- 
ed ourselves with splitting hairs ; to 
correct such a judgment, he has 
only to ask himself whether be- 
tween deing rich and holding bor- 
rowed riches the difference be im- 
portant or trivial. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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JANSENISM IN THE CHURCH OF UTRECHT. 


FROM LES ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. RY C. 


VAN AKEN. 


CONCLUDED, 


Il. 

SucH was the system of Janse- 
nius, at least as to its main points; 
its five famous propositions form- 
ing the most important conclu- 
sions of the system. If they are 
not all to be found, zz so many 
words, in the Augustinus—which 
neither pope nor theologian has 
ever pretended they are—they are 
the soul of the book, in the words 
of Bossuet. This soul, this breath 
of error, is revived in Quesnel and 
in the false Synod of Pistoia. Now, 


are the proofs called for of its ex- 
istence in the pretended church of 
Utrecht? Then we have only to 
let the hierarchy intruded in Hol- 
land speak for itself through its 
letter addressed to Scipio Ricci. 
So far as I know, this letter has 
never before been published. We 
give it as faithfully transcribed 
from the original in the archives at 
Florence : * 


* Ricci Collection, vol. xcvii, No. 226. I have 
done nothing but add explanatory notes and 
underline the more important passages. 
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“ MONSEIGNEUR : 

“We have just read with astonish- 
ment a bull of Pope Pius VI., in which 
the Synod of Pistoia, held by you in 
1786, is condemned, and your episco- 
pal administration calumniated, upon 
grounds which are incomprehensible. 
Conduct such as this in regard to a 
bishop and an ecclesiastical assembly of 
the highest repute in the church, and the 
spirit of partisanship which characterizes 
the bull generaily, have certainly not 
been imitated from the great Doctor of 
Grace, S. Augustine, whom the latte: 
seems intended to honor, since it is dated 
on his feast. 

“Your synod, monseigneur, was for 
years, as the public well knew, under 
examination by Roman censors; and it 
is evident that they would not have oc- 
cupied themselves with it for so long a 
time* if, instead of laboriously seeking 
for pretexts to condemn it, they had 
sought in it for that truth which is every- 
where displayed in it with clearness, dig- 
nity, and unction. We need not, there- 
fore, have expected a confirmation of this 
synod as the result of such an examina- 
tion. We are no longer in the days when 
the popes used the authority of their see 
only for edification, and not for destruc- 
tion. Your synod, monseigneur, reveals 
nothing which is unworthy of the full 
approbation of the head of the church, 
and which would not have been cordially 
received by the popes of former times. 
But God permits that those of later 
times should be swayed by prejudices 
and by the dominating influence of a 
court which, although foreign and even 
contrary to the divine institution of the 
Holy See, pretends, nevertheless, to 
identify itself with the chair of S. Peter, 
and has consequently taken upon itself 
to dictate the bulls of the popes con- 
formably to its own interests—interests 
often greatly opposed to those of the 
church and of the Holy See.+ It finds 
that these human interests have not been 
made much of by the Synod of Pistoia, 
which kept in view only the good of 


* When the popes hasten to condemn an error, 
they are accused of acting precipitately or from 
the influence of some passion; when they take 
their time, they are still found fault with. 

+ This distinction between the court of Rome 
and the Holy See, when there is question of sol- 
emn acts of pontifical authority, is highly ri- 
diculous. The so-called **Old Catholics” of 
Germany have never committed the error of 
imitating the Jansenists in this. 
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souls and the disinterestea exercise of 
the functions of the pastorate. It could 
not, therefore, approve this synod, since 
its decrees preach the new covenant, of 
which we are ministers, in the spirit and 
notintheletter. The ancient one, in which 
the spirit was sacrificed to the letter, and 
in which God was honored by the lips, 
while the heart was far from him, is 
the only one in accord with the po- 
litical maxims and views of a court en- 
tirely devoted to the é/at of the pon- 
tifical throne, and to the externals of 
religion. The fathers of the synod, 
most reasonably convinced that the true 
and only object of the ministry estab- 
lished by Jesus Christ is to give to God 
adorers in spirit and truth, have endea- 
vored, so far as these evil times permit- 
ted, to bring back Christian worship to 
its primitive purity and simplicity. But 
this could not be suffered by a court 
which applies itself exclusively to foster- 
ing in ecclesiastical discipline 
and in the administration of the sacra- 
ments, and to all the new devotions and 
superstitions * which give a false idea of 
Christian piety, and cause the faithful to 
forget the true spirit of Christianity ; not 
reforming, as it ought, this Judaical wor- 
ship, but making its profit of it, and taking 
it under its protection, on all occasions. 
“In the synod you held, monseigneur, 
there were useful reforms proposed, and 
even commenced. Still greater ones 
were desired. If the wise regulations 
made in it were put in practice and 
everywhere adopted, as they deserve to 
be; if its wishes were attended to, true 
piety would flourish again, the church 
would possess good ministers, their labors 
would produce abundant fruits, the ob- 


abuses 


‘servance of the canons would restore the 


salutary discipline of the early days, the 
hierarchical order would enjoy all its 
rights, its head, the Holy See, would be 
listened to and respected, but the Ro- 
man court would become nothing. It is 
this, monseigneur, which excites its re- 
sentment against you and your synod. 
It is the court alone which has produced 
this extraordinary bull, which is an in- 
jury to the chair of S. Peter, more even 
than to the Synod of Pistoia, and the 
Pope has been dishonored by causing 
him to adopt it. 


* Evidently an allusion to the decrees of the 
synod concerning the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, the cz/tus and invocation of the 
saints, etc. 
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“It was already sufficiently a scandal 
that Rome alone gave no sign of approv- 
ing this synod, while it was receiving 
praises everywhere else ; that she alone 
seemed to take no interest in the good 
results of which it was susceptible, and 
appeared even aggrieved and offended at 
that which gave joy to all true children 
of the church.* But this was not enough 
for the jealous and vindictive policy of 
the Roman court. It wished to brand, by 
a public and solemn censure, the acts of 
the Synod of Pistoia; and although it 
must have been infinitely painful to the 
censors to find no matter for condemna- 
tion, yet, by condemning, at whatever de- 
triment to itself, that which all the world 
approved, it has capped the climax of 
scandal—scandali mensuram implevit. 

“Injustice vainly attempts a disguise: 
it often betrays itself by the clumsy pre- 
cautions it takes to disguise itself. This, 
monseigneur, is what we see in the bull 
of August 28, in which God permitted 
that its compilers should, against all pru- 
dence, depart from their ordinary method 
of making qualifications 72 g/ode, so con- 
venient, and even so necessary, where 
there is question of condemning good 
books. By applying to each of the pro- 
positions censured by them particular 
qualifications, they have thought to give 
to their censure an appearance of greater 
rectitude and equity, and by this very 
means they have rendered evident to all 
the spirit of deception and bad faith 
which characterizes them. In fact, mon- 
seigneur, if the use of this kind of cen- 
sure be even just and equitable in itself, 
it would be impossible to abuse it more 
grossly than they have done in the mat- 
ter of your synod. Every one knows 
that, when propositions are bad and con- 
demnable, they are so in themselves and 
in the sense they express. It is, then, 
in themselves and in reference to this 
sense that they should be condemned.+ 


* Aside from the Jansenists of Holland, who 
always took good care to be on good terms with 
their Calvinist government, we find none in 
communion with Ricci except a small number 
of worshippers of power in Tuscany, Austria, 
Portugal, and Spain. Astothe French consti- 
tutionals, their approbation was a just chastise- 
ment for the Jansenists. De Potter, after stat- 
ing that Ricci received on all sides the most 
flattering adhesions, cites as authorities only 
the schismatics of Utrecht and Prof. Le Bret, of 
Tiibingen. 

+ From the time of Arnauld, the Jansenists, in 
order to maintain their doctrine intact in the 
sence of Fansentus, the spirit of (a 7 Ame de) his 
book, pretend to interdict the church from the 
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This, however, is not what has been done 
in regard to the greater number of the 
propositions drawn from the Synod of 
Pistoia. They are not condemned in 
themselves ncr in their proper sense, but 
relatively to the imaginary sense attribut- 
ed to them. The truths they express 
are passed over, in order to condemn the 
errors they do not express ; and while it 
would be against all evidence to attribute 
to them an erroneous sense, to which the 
words are repugnant, they are neverthe- 
less condemned conditionally—that is to 
say, by virtue of a gratuitous and often 
absurd supposition that this erroneous 
or in some wise reprehensible sense 
may be conveyed therein. They dare 
not condemn Jesus Christ, or, what is the 
same thing, the truth inits ownname; but 
they give him the name and the dress of 
Barabbas, in order to have the right of 
sending him to punishment as a male- 
factor—L£t cum iniguis reputatus est. 

“We have just 
that the bull violated grossly in your re- 
gard good faith and justice by this indi- 
rect and captious manner in which it 
condemns the greater number of the pro- 
But 
there are others, in the censure of which 
the interests of the faith and of the teach- 
ings of the church are equal ly disregarded. 
They do not hesitate to sacrifice these 
to the pernicious opinions of obnoxious 


said, monseigneur, 


positions drawn from your synod. 


theological schools, the defence of which 
is taken up against your decrees, under 
the pretext that the Holy See 
them under the name of 
Pelagian doctrine* rejected by all tradi- 
tion. Thus error, or rather a number 
of most dangerous errors, is put on a 
level with truth; and the hand of Pius 
VI. is made use of to replace beside the 
ark that idol of Dagon so often over- 


tolerates 
Molinism—a 


condemnation of errors according to their sense 
in a system and in a book—that is to say, in an 
assemblage of propositions—as if the grammati- 
cal construction alone of every phrase complete- 
ly determined the sense conveyed. In this time 
especially, when there is question of delicate 
matter treated by men who are constantly cry- 
ing out, “ Truth, truth!’ but who ever have 
equivocations on their lips, no one. not even 
Sainte-Beuve, the titled panegyrist of Port Roy- 
al, has dared to exculpate the Jansenists for 
their indirect and tortuous course since 1653. 

* This is 8 characteristic complaintia the camp 
of Jansenius. Between the Molinism which the 
church tolerates and the Jansenism she rejects 
there are cther opinions tolerated, especially 
the Catholic doctrine professed by the Thomists 
and Augustinians in common with the disciples 
of Molina. 
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turned to its base by the censures of the 
church and the writings of her doctors. 
What idea have they, then, of the teach- 
ings of the church, and of the rights of 
bishops and their co-laborers in reference 
to this doctrine? Because Paul V. did 
not choose to doin regard to the doctrine 
of Molina that which his successors did in 
regard to the doctrine of S. Augustine in 
their bulls against Fansenius and Quesnel ;* 
because they have not published, with 
condemnation, the system of equilibrium, 
of gratia suffictens, of the state of pure 
nature, of the scientia media, of limbo, etc. ; 
and have allowed to be taught the suffi- 
ciency of attrition without the love of 
God, and the ignorant devotion to the 
Sacred Heart to be practised, shall pas- 
tors no longer be permitted to oppose 
to these novelties the principles and the 
language of Scripture and tradition? 
And shall they no longer warn the faith- 
ful of the snares spread for their faith 
and piety, because those who spread 
them have not yet been declared heretics 
by the Sovereign Pontiffs ? 

“They have not contented themselves, 
monseigneur, with making a crime of 
your private sentiments, however irre- 
proachable, but have quarrelled with you 
for having, in your synod, adhered to a 
doctrine so authoritative, so precious in 
all churches and all states, as that con- 
tained in the four articles of the assem- 
bly of the clergy of France in 1682. 
They have so poor an opinion of the 
present clergy and of the Gallican 
Church itself as to imagine that this 
clergy would feel offended at the praises 
you give to the celebrated declaration of 
that assembly, and to take the inser- 
tion you have made of it in the acts of 
the Synod of Pistoia as aninjury. But 
if the synod does an injury to the French 
clergy by adopting its maxims, what 
does the Pope’s bull do, which rejects 
and condemns them? 

“You may be sure, monseigneur, that 
a bull like this—a censure as manifestly 
unjust at bottom as singular and inde- 
cent in form—is not likely to shake or 
diminish in the least either our attach- 
ment for you or our esteem and admira 
tion for the acts of your synod, ix the 


doctrine of which our clergy recognize their 


own, through the chapter of Utrecht, 


* After this declaration, if D&llinger still pre- 
tends that his friends in Holland are not Jansen- 
ists, he ought to maintain that neither Quesnel 
nor Janseniusever were. O science Allemande ! 
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whose act of adhesion was sent to you 
in November, £789,* shortly after the 
French publication of the synod. The 
efforts which are now being made to cry 
down its results, and to render them 
abortive, are so much more a motive for 
our confirming this adhesion, and of re- 
newing to you the expression of our in- 
terest in your cause, afflicted, as we are, 
to the bottom of our heart, that our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius VI., who ought to show 
us the example of like sentiments, shows 
himself in his bull entirely opposed to 
them. We sympathize with you, mon- 
scigneur, no less in the personal offence 
that has been offered you than in the 
annoyances which cannot fall to arise to 
you as well as to the faithful clergy of 
your ancient diocese. But God, who has 
enabled you long to foresee these things, 
and who has already prepared you for 
them by preliminary trials, will give you 
grace to bear all this with continued 
courage and confidence in his protection 
and assistance. 

“Considering the affair in itself, no- 
thing can be weaker than the attack that 
has been made upon you by this bull, 
which is more likely, in view of its 
whole contents, to justify your doctrine 
than to render it an object of suspicion. 
But if we pay attention to the fact that it 
is the very purity of this doctrine, and 
your enlightened zeal for the house of 
God, that have drawn upon you this unjust 
treatment; that it is the testimony you 
render fearlessly and without disguise to 
the most important truths, so combated 
in our days, of dogma, of morals, and of 
discipline in the church, which renders 
the Synod of Pistoia odious to the ene- 
mies of these truths, nothing can be 
grander nor more worthy of a bishop 
than the cause you will have to defend. 
Consequently, nothing can impel us 
more to invoke upon you, monseigneur, 
by our prayers, and upon all those whom 
divine Providence will associate with 
you in the same defence, the lights and 


* We find also in the Ricci archives (vol. xci. 
part 11, No. 136) the letter accompanying this 
act of adhesion. It bears the signature of *“* Ga- 
briel du Pac de Bellegarde, ancien comte et 
chanoine de l’église primatiale de Lyon.” It 
begins thus: ‘* Monseigneur the Archbishop of 
Utrecht, messeigneur’s his suffragans, and the 
messieurs of the Metropolitan Chapter of 
Utrecht, have given me, monseigneur, the hon- 
orable and agreeable commission of addressing 
to you the act of adhesion to your holy synod of 
1786.” 
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graces of the Holy Ghost. Ask them 
also for us, who long preceded you in the 
same career of tribulations and trials, and 
whose cause has not been separated 
from yours, since it has been attempted 
to injure your synod by comparing it, in 
the new bull, to our council—a compari- 
son most just and natural, and which 
cannot but do honor to both. 

“We are, with respect and tender at- 
tachment in our Lord Jesus Christ, mon- 
seigneur, your most humble and obedi- 
ent servants, 

>. GAULTH. MICH., 
Archbishop of Utrecht. 
>. ADRIEN JEAN, 
Bishop of Harlem. 
o>. NICHOLAS, 
Bishop of Deventer. * 
“* Urrecut, October 31st, All-Saints’ Eve.” 


This letter renders evidence 
against the clergy of Utrecht that 
may justly be called crushing, and 
would be sufficient in itself to close 
the debate. It sheds light, also, 
on the whole history of the schis- 
matical church of the United Pro- 
vinces. Now, to complete the 
demonstration entered upon, let us 
retrace our steps, and make re- 
search into the origin and the pe- 
culiar character of the Jansenism 


of Holland. 


III. 

In the beginning of the XVIIth 
century the University of Louvain 
was in a most flourishing condition ; 
the purity of doctrine that prevail- 
ed there, its attachment to the 
Holy See, and the example of loyal 
and perfect submission it had re- 
cently given before the world by 
repudiating the errors of Baius, 
gained for it the respect and good 
wishes of all Christendom. Some 
of its professors, however, had not 
entirely renounced Baianism; and 
unhappily, in their case, distinguish- 
ed talents were joined with uncom- 
mon activity. The most eminent 


* Gautier Michel van Nieuwenhuizen, Adrien 
Jean Breckman, Nicholas Nelleman. 
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of these men was Jacques Janson, 
who was the professor and, as it 
were, the father of Jansenius. He 
made the third of the party of 
whom the future Bishop of Ypres 
and the Abbé de Saint-Cyran were 
the other two. Louvain then be- 
came the centre of aset of ideas of 
which the doctrines of Baius form- 
ed the basis, and which were ripen- 
ed and developed by Jansenius 
during nearly thirty years, to be 
finally brought forth in his famous 
Augustinus. It also at the 
school of Jacques Janson that Phi- 
lip Rovenius and several eminent 
individuals among his clergy re- 
ceived their theological training; 
they therefore drank of Jansenism 
at its very source. 

The Augustinus was issued in 
1640 from the press of Jacques 
Zegers, of Louvain. Immediately, 
Philip Rovenius, Archbishop of 
Philippi, 22 partibus infidelium, and 
Vicar Apostolic of the United 
Provinces; Jean Wachtelaer, his 
vicar-general; Baudoin Catz, after- 


was 


wards the successor of Jacques de 
la Torre; Leonard Marius, profes- 
sor in the College Hollandais at 
Cologne, and several besides, gave 
a public and entire approval to the 
book of Jansenius, coupled with 


the most flattering praises. There 
was at once in Belgium, as well as 
in Holland, and on the part of 
many virtuous and well-meaning 
priests, an infatuation, an enthusi- 
asm, exhibited for the Augustinus, 
of which the reception given almost 
in our day to the first volume of 
the Lssai sur [Indifference will 
give only a faint idea. But Hol- 
land distinguished herself in this 
concert of praises; S. Augustine 
himself, people said, had spoken 
by the mouth of Jansenius; Jean 
Wachtelaer averred that the Neth- 
erland priests were never wearied 
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with reading and meditating this 
incomparable work ; Rovenius went 
further, and formed a league with 
the Canon of Furnes, a nephew of 
Jansenius, and several other parti- 
sans of the new doctrines, to pre- 
vent the Council of Brabant from 
putting in execution the first mea- 
sures taken by the Holy See against 
the Augustinus. These were the 
circumstances that preceded the 
bull Zz eminenti, published at Rome 
on the 19th of June, 1643, in which 
the famous work was proscribed as 
containing propositions previously 
condemned ;* we are thus made 
aware of the sentiments of the cler- 
gy, and the spirit in* which the 
young Levites of the United Pro- 
vinces were formed. Rovenius sub- 
mitted to the pontifical definition ; 
in his book on the Christian Repub- 
lic,¢ printed at Anvers, in 1648, he 
even renders solemn homage to the 
infallibility of the Vicar of Christ. 
This important doctrine was then, 
as always, held in honor at the 
University of Louvain. Rovenius 
had learned it there, and to this 
powerful preservative he owed the 
honor and fidelity that attended his 
last days. 

The clergy of Holland seemed at 
first to imitate the humble obedi- 
ence of its chief; but it soon be- 
came evident that this submission 
was neither as general nor as per- 
fect as was desirable. Left to its 
ancient traditions of respect for the 
Holy See, the Church of Holland 
would perhaps have escaped ship- 
wreck; but it shortly received as 
vicar apostolic a man of whom 
Sainte-Beuve has truly said that 
he was “ the great auxiliary of Port 

* The bull is dated March 6, 1641—that is to 
say, 1642, the year beginning March 25—and 
was received in the Low Countries in 1643. The 
last signature of the clergy of Utrecht in favor 
of the Augustinus is dated Feb. 10, 1642. 


+ Retpublica Christiana, libri duo, p. 102 et 
seq. 


Royal in Holland.” * Jean Neer- 
cassel, priest of the Oratory, had 
had a share in the government of 
the mission since the year 1652. 
Consecrated Bishop of Castoria, in 
partibus, in 1662, he shortly after 
became, by the death of Baudoin 
Catz (1663), the sole vicar aposto- 
lic in the United Provinces, and 
continued so to be for the long 
period of twenty-three years. The 
illustrious Archbishop of Malines, 
who knew, by a painful but glorious 
experience, how greatly firmness 
and devotion on the part of a chief 
pastor were needed in those sad 
times, said: “I shall always com- 
miserate those bishops who are 
even on terms with a single one 
of these innovators.” + Neercassel 
invited these innovators all to Hol- 
land, and made it a place of refuge 
for them. Arnauld, du Vaucel, 
Gerberon, Quesnel, and a multi- 
tude of apostate monks and fugi- 
tive priests, all in revolt against 
the decisions of the church, cast 
themselves upon the poor mission 
as upon a prey provided for them. 
From Arnauld’s correspondence, 
and the papers found on Gerberon, 
Quesnel, and others, we see that 
the direction of the most impor- 
tant affairs of the vicariate aposto- 
lic then passed into the hands of 
the patriarchs of Jansenism. In 
this school, the clergy of the Neth- 
erlands learned the wretched dis- 
tinction between right and fact (le 
droit et le fait). As this distinc- 


* Port Roya, vol iv. p. 20, in note. 

+ Archives of Malines, MS. volume entitled 
Monumenia originalia et authentica de fansen- 
ismo, No. 32. The more I study facts by the 
light of these and several other documents pre- 
served in the same archives, the more I am per- 
suaded that historians have greatly overlooked 
the credit due to Humbert de Precipiano, while 
exalting that of his successor, the Cardinal of 
Alsace. Humbert de Precipiano inflicted terrible 
blows upon Jansenism in the Low Countries ; 
he died just as the triumph for which he had 
prepared the way began. 


tices Se Mee Mm ee 
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tion forms one of the bases of the 
resistance offered by that clergy to 
the definitions of the Holy See, it 
would be proper to give a brief ex- 
planation of it. 

The five famous propositions 
having been referred to the tribu- 
nal of the Sovereign Pontiff by 
eighty-five French bishops, the so- 
called disciples of S. Augustine sent 
a deputation to Rome to defend 
the sense of Jansenius. They pre- 
pared, on this occasion, the cele- 
brated Ecrit a trois Colonnes, in or- 
der, said they, “to show fully the 
state of the controversy, and to fur- 
nish the Pope with the means of 
knowing exactly upon what he had 
to give judgment.” For each pro- 
position there is distinguished, rst, 
the sense of Luther or of Calvin, 
which is condemned ; 2d, the natural 
sense, Prout a nobis defenditur, the 
sense of Jansenius—in a word, that 
said to be the sense of the church and 
of S. Augustine ;* 3d, and last, the 
Pelagian or semi-Pelagian, which is 
rejected like the first. At this time, 
then, the party acknowledged, in 
an official and authentic document, 
that it defended the five proposi- 
tions in the sense of Jansenius, and 
that this sense was the only natural 
and legitimate one. The whole 
question was to know if this sense 
were heretical or not. It was upon 
this point that the Pope’s decision 
was invoked both by the bishops 
and by the partisans of Jansenius. 

The decision was given the 31st 
of May, 1653, in the bull Cum oc- 
castone, which condemned the five 
famous propositions. The church 

* They added: ‘“‘ We are prepared to prove 
by Scripture, the councils, the testimony of the 
fathers, and especially by the authority of S. Au- 
gustine, that the doctrine set forth in this second 
column is the true doctrine of the church.” This 
promise was not carried out until after the con- 
demnation of Quesnel’s Réflexions Morales ; the 
monstrous book of the //exaf/es is the principal 


effort the Jansenists have attempted with this 
view. 
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evidently aimed a blow at the spirit 
of the book, which alone conveyed 
the error. The Jansenists under- 
stood it as every one else did at 
the time, aid were confounded by 
it. But in their farewell audience, 
the deputies of the party asked the 
Pope if he had been understood to 
condemn the opinion in regard to 
efficacious grace by itself—the doc- 
trine of S. Augustine. Certainly 
not, replied the Holy Father. The 
whole of Jansenism was embraced in 
this equivocal question; for the Jan- 
senists reasoned thus: the August- 
mus contains nothing but the pure 
doctrine of S. Augustine; we can 
therefore submit to the bull with- 
out rejecting the sense of Jansenius. 
To prevent and eliminate in ad- 
vance every pretext for disobedi- 
ence, Pope Alexander VIL., in 1665, 
ordered, in a new bull, that the con- 
demnation of the five propositions 
in the sense of Jansenius should be 
subscribed to; he directed at the 
same time, according to the an- 
cient usage of the church, that the 
signature should be attached to a 
formula in these words: “I, —— 
submit to the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion of Pope Innocent X., dated the 
30th of May, 1653, and to that of 
the Sovereign Pontiff Alexander 
VII., dated the 16th of October, 
1665; I condemn and reject heart- 
ily and in all sincerity the five 
propositions taken from the Augus- 
tinus of Cornelius Jansenius in the 
same manner as they are condemn- 
ed by the said constitutions; I 
condemn them in the sense of that 
author; thus I swear. May God 
help me and this holy Gospel !” 
Then it began to be said in the 
camp of Jansenius: The pope and 
the bishops may well decide if the 
propositions are heretical; it is a 
question of right. Créance au droit! 
But are the propositions taken from 


’ 
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the Augustinus, and do they con- 
vey its sense? That is a. question 
of fact, in regard to which the 
church might be mistaken, Nev- 
ertheless, respect au fait! After 
this, it was signed, excluding (ex 
exceptant) the sense of Jansenius. 
Che more determined refused their 
signature; after the time of Pierre 
Codde, the successor of Neercas- 
sel, this was the general rule. 

No one, in my opinion, has more 
fully set forth the state of this ques- 
tion than the author of the Provin- 
cial Letters, whose genius demon- 
strates conclusively the absurdity 
of this celebrated distinction.* He 
thus expresses himself in a passage 
wherein he maintains his opinion 
against Arnauld, Nicole, and oth- 
ers: “The whole dispute is in as- 
certaining if there be a fact anda 
right disconnected from one an- 
other, or if there be only a right; 
that is, if the sense of Jansenius.. . 


does nothing but indicate the right. 
The Pope and the bishops are on 
one side, and they ciaim that it is a 
point of right and of faith to say 
that the five propositions are here- 
tical in the sense of Jansenius; and 
Alexander VII. declares in his con- 


stitution that, to be in the true 
faith, we must say that the words, 
‘sense of Jansenius,’ express only 
the heretical sense of the proposi- 
tions, and that thus 7 zs a fact 
which carries with it a right, and 
makes an essential part of the pro- 
fession of faith; as if we should 
say: The sense of Calvin on the 
Eucharist is heretical, which zs cer- 
tainly a point of faith.” + 

Nothing could be better said. 
But what is the conclusion? It is 
this, and Sainte-Beuve himself says 

*In the Provinciales, xvii. and xviii., Pascal 
himself defended the distinction between faith 
and right. (See Maynard, Les Provinciales.) 


+ Zxuvres, ed. Bossutel biblioth. Mazarine, T., 
2199. 
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the same in other words:* the 
church must be denied all infalli- 
bility on the question of right; we 
must allege that she can be mistak- 
en even as to the true and natural 
sense of her own decrees, if we 
would maintain that she could err 
as to the fact in Jansenius. In a 
word, we must either completely 
break with the church, or condemn 
the sense of Jansenius. 

M. Réville seems to know very lit- 
tle of the question of fact as re- 
gards Jansenius. One might say 
that, to form his opinion on this 
point, he had consulted only a re- 
port of the Jansenist Bishop of 
Utrecht, which contains an account 
of the latter’s interview in 1828 
with the Papal nuncio, Mgr. Ca- 
paccini. In this, the representative 
of the Holy See is made to use ab- 
surd and ridiculous language; the 
author of Port Royal, who was not 
any too well versed in theology, 
had a better knowledge of the 
question than this nuncio. How 
could M. Réville regard this as a 
serious relation? Has a witness 
who could neither understand the 
Catholic theologians nor Pascal 
himself the right to be believed 
on his word when he reports, word 
for word, a long conversation with 
his opponent, a kind of diplomatic 
passage-at-arms, wherein it was 
greatly to his interest to make the 
best figure for himself? And, be- 
sides, what guarantee of exactitude 
have we in a relation published for 
the first time twenty-three years 
after the interview, and six after 
the death of Cardinal Capaccini, 
the only person able to rectify the 
assertions of his interlocutor ? ¢ 


* Port Royal, vol. iii. p. 92 and further. 

+The French account ofthis interview was 
communicated, it is said, by the archbishop 
himself to Dr, Tregelles, who translated it into 
English, and inserted it in the Yournal of Sa- 
cred Literature, No. 13,1831. Neale reproduces it 
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That a Protestant or a free-think- 
er should encourage the “ Friends 
of Holland ” in resisting the Holy 
See, that he should even go so far 
as to do honor to that resistance, 
I can conceive; but that he should 
share in the inveterate obstinacy 
of the Jansenists concerning fact 
and right defies logic and common 
sense. M. Réville seems likewise 
to confound the bull Unigenitus 
with that of Alexander VII. con- 
cerning the formulary. This leads 
us to speak of the second point on 
which the opposition of the clergy 
of Utrecht to the Holy See is 
founded. 

The Jansenist discussions on Ze 
fait and le droit were still proceed- 
ing, when the patriarch of the sect, 
the ex-Oratorian, Pasquier Quesnel, 
threw off the mask, and in his &é- 
flexions Morales renewed the prin- 
cipal dogmas of Baius and Jansen- 
* Pope Clement XI. ordered 
the book to be examined; he pro- 
ceeded in this affair, says Ddollin- 
ger, “ with perfect prudence and de- 
liberation. The Jesuits had been 
charged with beimg bitterly oppos- 
ed to the Réflexions ; he chose ex- 
aminers from religious orders whose 
teachings had the least affinity with 
those of the Society of Jesus. He 
himself presided at twenty-three 
sessions of the examiners, and the 
discussion lasted for nearly two 
whole years.¢ Finally, on the 8th 


ius. 


inhishistory. A Dutch translation was published 
at Utrecht in 1851—Faardbocken van Wetensch. 
Theol., p. 749, etc. Capaceini died June 19, 1845, 
only a few months after his elevation to the car- 
dinalate. 

* See above, our general analysis of the Jan- 
senist system. 

+ An author, unfortunately too well known, but 
who had before him all the original documents 
of this celebrated case, states in his Breve /s- 
teria delle Variazioni del Giansenismo (see also 
Analecta Furis Pontificti, 4th series, vol. ii. p. 
2, col. 1251) that the Pope consulted with all the 
cardinals of the Holy Office, one after the oth- 
er; that he himself took note of all the votes, 
which are still preserved. ‘**The opinions of 
the Pontiff alone,” he observes, ‘fill more than 
six large folio volumes.” 
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of September, 1713, the bull Uwi- 
genitus appeared, condemning one 
hundred and one propositions tak- 
en from Quesnel’s book. Among 
them are some which at first sight 
appeared inoffensive ; but they cun- 
ningly convey Jansenist error, and 
intimately coalesce with the sys- 
tem; in others, expressions are 
skilfully worded to infect the read- 
er with prejudices against the 
teachings or the general disci- 
pline of the church; many clearly 
announce the dogmas of Janse- 
nius.” * 

Here, seeing that the one hun- 
dred and one propositions were 
found word for word in the con- 
demned book, the distinction of 
right and of fact (du drott et du 
fait) was impossible. Quesnel, on 
hearing of the decree condemning 
it, exclaimed: “The Pope has 
proscribed one hundred and one 
truths!” The whole party echoed 
this exclamation, and our Nether- 
land sectaries followed the impulse 
given by the patriarch of Jansenism. 
This, then, in two words, is the at- 
titude of Jansenism in Holland: it 
refuses to condemn the sense of 
Jansenius by signature to the form- 
ulary of Alexander VII.; it refuses 
adherence to the bull Unigenitus. 
All the efforts made by the Holy 
See to bring back the Jansenists 
of Utrecht to Catholic unity have 
failed, from a persistence in this 
double Among these ef- 
forts at reconciliation, there is one 


refusal. 


which deserves special mention. 

In 1826, Mgr. Nazalli, Papal 
nuncio, opened a conference with 
the Holland Jansenists. He an- 
nounced to them that Rome exact- 
ed of them nothing more than an 
adhesion pure and simple to the 
constitutions of Innocent X., Alex- 


* Handbuch, ii. 
of 1855. 


2, Pp. 827. Cours, manuscript 
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ander VII., and Clement XI., and he 
proposed for their signature the 
formula previously referred to, with 
the following addition: “ I moreover 
submit, without distinction, reti- 
cence, or explanation, to the con- 
stitution of Clement XI., dated 
September 8, 1713, and beginning 
with the word Unigenitus ; I ac- 
cept it purely and simply, and 
I swear. May God help me 
and this holy Gospel !” * 

The bull Unigenttus was, even 
under the Gallican point of view, 
obligatory on all Catholics, since 
it had been accepted by the entire 
episcopate with that moral unanim- 
tty of which so much was said about 
the time of the last council. How- 
ever, the schismatic archbishop and 
bishops of Holland declined the 
overtures of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Their reply is a true model of 
Jansenist style; every member of 
a phrase hides a restriction or an 
equivocation : 

“We replied frankly (honnéte- 
ment) that none of the bishops or 
clergy would hesitate to recognize 
with sincerity, by means of an un- 
equivocal declaration in general + 
terms, all that the Holy See might 
exact on their part, and that they 
would have no difficulty in declar- 
ing, for example, that they agree, 
and that they even swear, if needs 
be, to accept, without any excep- 
tion whatever, all the articles of the 
Holy Catholic faith: not to main- 
tain nor to teach, now or hereafter, 
any opinions but those which have 
been established, determined, and 
published at all times by our holy 
mother, the church, conformably to 
Scripture, tradition, the acts of ecu- 


} . 
thus 


* Declaration addressed by the Archbishop of 
Utrecht and his suffragans to the Catholic 
world in 1826. This document is written in 
Latin ; parallel with it is a French translation, 
from which this is taken. 

+t This word is italicized in the Declaration. 
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menical councils, and, lastly, to that 
of Trent ; that, besides, they espe- 
cially reprehend, reject, and con- 
demn the five propositions which 
the Holy See has condemned, and 
which are pretended to be found 
in the book of Jansenius, known as 
the Augustinus.” All the rest is in 
this spirit. But what follows was 
quite unforeseen : 

“We therefore leave it to the de- 
cision of the world whether a de- 
claration so frank and so sincere... 
does not offer incontestable proof 
of entire submission to the Holy 
See; and whether the general terms 
in which it is conceived do not 
embrace all the specialties of which 
acknowledgment can reasonably be 
expected from us, but into the 
details of which we are not permit- 
ted to enter by citing bulls which 
we cannot in conscience accept— 


bulls which have not been recogniz- 


ed by the government, and which 
we are therefore not permitted to 
mention without incurring grave 
penalties. It is, in fact, sufficient- 
ly well known that the said consti- 
tutions (of Innocent X., Alexander 
VIL., and Clement XI.) are not only 
not adopted nor obligatory in sev- 
eral countries, but that they cannot 
be adopted or enforced in a coun- 
try where they have never received 
the placet of the government, and 
where their acceptance as such is 
interdicted under threat of severe 
punishments. In the northern 
countries, to the jurisdiction of 
which the clergy of Utrecht be- 
longed, such acceptance was strictly 
forbidden by the edicts of the 24th 
February and 25th May, 1703, the 
14th December, 1708, and of the 
2zoth and 21st September, 1730— 
edicts in which the principle was 
established that it belongs to the sove- 
reign alone to permit the publication 
and execution of such bulls, anc 
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that without his vésa or p/acet neither 
is permitted.” * 

Can one imagine baser or more 
servile language? In presence of 
a heterodox power, the pretended 
successors of S. Boniface, of the 
martyrs and victims of Calvinist 
persecution, dare to take sides with 
power, and to concede to it a right 
to dominate over faith and ecclesi- 
astical discipline! At that very 
time William I. was oppressing his 
Catholic subjects, and endeavoring 
to deprive the bishops of the right 
of bringing up in their seminaries 
young aspirants to the priesthood. 
Need it be added that no law in 
vigor in 1826 interdicted the accep- 
tance pure and simple of the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions of Alexander 
VII. and Clement XI. ? 

The Revolution had overridden 
ancient laws, and not a single Cath- 
olic was molested on account of 
his adhesion to the decrees of the 
Holy See. But the worship of the 


* Declaration, pp. 17,19, 21. 
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state as God makes progress in 
proportion as respect for the church 
is banished. For a bishop especi- 
ally independence is impossible; 
when he refuses to walk in the roy- 
al way of submission to the Vicar 
of Christ, he becomes, by a just 
punishment, the plaything of a 
party or the slave of the secular 
power. 

And this is the church which the 
neo-Protestants declare is calum- 
niated when the accusation of Jan- 
senism is brought against it; the 
church infected with this 
poison at the very sources whence 
it poured itself abroad on the world, 
has always kept its arms open to 
receive the followers of Jansenius; 
which has always shown its readi- 
ness to sign formularies like those 
of Quesnel and and has 
obstinately rejected the profession 
of Catholic faith; this, in fine, is 
the church which precipitated itself 
into to remain 
faithful to the errors of Jansenius, 
and of Saint-Cyran, and of Quesnel ! 


which, 


Ricci, 


schism in order 





. 





LEAVING Christ’s Hospital, and 
rambling on, one soon comes to a 
church partly covered with ivy, in 
a yard filled with shrubbery and 
autumn flowers. It is S. Sepul- 
chre’s, the burial-place of Captain 
John Smith, the Virginia pioneer. 
It is almost a sacred duty to pay 
a passing tribute to his memory, 
notwithstanding a lifelong grudge 
against him for not rounding off his 
romantic career by wedding the 
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* For as he forward mov’d his footing old 
So backward still was turn’d his wrinkled face.” 


It. 








Faerie Queene, 


dusky Pocahontas. The clock of 
this church has the sad distinction 
of regulating the hanging of crimi- 
nals at Newgate. The tower has 
four pinnacles, each one bearing a 
vane with its own notions as to 
rectitude, which has given rise to 
the saying that “unreasonable peo- 
ple are as hard to reconcile as the 
vanes of S. Sepulchre’s tower, which 
never looked all four upon one 
point of the heavens.” 
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In old times, the bell of this 
church was tolled as criminals 
passed to Tyburn, and the bell-man 
cried : “All good people, pray 
heartily unto God for these poor 
sinners, who are now going to their 
death ;”’ for which he received the 
sum of one pound, six shillings, and 
eight pence. A hand-bell was like- 
wise rung for them to stop for a 
nosegay of flowers. It must have 
been a great consolation to them! 
And yet who knows but such silent 
messengers of God might not have 
spoken to many a heart: inaccessi- 
ble to human tongue? 

In the XVIIth century a legacy 
of fifty pounds was left to S. Se- 
pulchre’s on condition that, before 
execution-day, some one should go 
to Newgate in the dead of night, 
and give twelve solemn tolls with a 
hand-bell by way of calling atten- 
tion to the following appeal : 

‘** All you that in the condemned hole do lie, 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you must die: 
Watch, all, and pray, the hour is drawing near 
That you before the Almighty must appear : 
Examine weli yourselves, in time repent, 
That you may not t’ eternal flames be sent; 
And when S. Sepulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord have mercy on your souls! 

Past twelve o'clock !”’ 

Plucking an ivy-leaf from the 
wall of S. Sepulchre’s, our pilgrim 
kept on his way. West Smithfield 
at the corner of a street brought 
our friend Fox and his martyrs to 
mind, and he turned down towards 
the square where John Rogers met 
his fate. A tablet of Scotch gran- 
ite fastened to the wall of S. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital marks the 
spot. This tablet is protected by a 
grating, the upright rods of which 
terminate in gilded flames of most 
portentous brightness. He did not 
see any such tablet around London 
recording the numberless Catholic 
martyrs of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 

No dispassionate reader of history 
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can regard the church as respon- 
sible for the sufferings of the so- 
called “ Marian Martyrs.” But let 
us thank God that such severe pen- 
alties are now obsolete in Catholic 
and Protestant lands alike! 

Smithfield was the ordinary place 
of execution before Tyburn was 
used. The patriot Wallace was 
executed here on S. Bartholomew’s 
eve, 1305. Shakespeare makes 
Henry V. say: “The witch in 
Smithfield shall be burned to 
In Henry VIII.’s time, 
poisoners were here boiled to death, 
as the old chronicles of the Grey 
Friars testify. Here is one quota- 
tion: “ The x day of March was 
a mayde boyllyd in Smythfelde for 
poysing of divers persons.” Eve- 
lyn records as late as 1652: “ Pass- 
ing by Smithfield, I saw a miserable 
creature burning, who had poisoned 
her husband.” 


1 ” 
asnes. 


But there are pleasanter memo- 
ries connected with Smithfield, or 
Smoothfield, as it was originally 
called. It was once a famous tilt- 
ing-ground. Froissart tells us how 
“certain lords of Scotland 
came into England to get worship 
by force of arms in Smithfield.” 
Here Edward III. celebrated the 


in 1393 


‘victories of Cressy and Poitiers by 


jousts and feats of arms; and 
Richard II., at the time of his mar- 
riage, ordered here a tournament 
of three days. 

Passing through Smithfield mar- 
ket, one soon comes to the Charter 
House (a corruption of the French 
word Chartreuse), the old monas- 
tery of the Carthusians. The arch- 
ed gateway is the original entrance 
into the realm of silence of those 
old monks. Over it two lions 
grotesquely carved support an en- 
tablature. The lion is typical of 
solitude and the wilderness, and is 
often found represented beside 
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the hermits of the desert. A por- 

ter leads the way at once to the 

chapel by a passage paved with 

tombstones and hung with memo- 

rial tablets. One familiar name 

on the wall makes the heart leap, 
though a modern name: 

Gu tietmus MAKEPEACE T HACKERAY, 

CARTHUSIANI CARTHU 

H. M. P. C. 

Natus, MDCCCXI. —_, Obiit, MDCCCLXIII. 

Alumnus, MDCCCXXII—MDCCCXXVI. 


IANO. 


3eside this white marble slab is 
one precisely like it in memory of 
John Leech. 

The Elizabethan chapel is solemn 
and interesting with its dark oaken 
pews, its arched roof, on the key- 
stones of which carved the 
Charter House arms, and the monu- 
mental tombs here and there. A 
bright coal-fire in an open grate 
gives it a comfortable, home-like 
aspect that must be grateful to the 
aged pensioners. And there are 
hassocks of straw for them all to 
kneel upon. Over one of the doors 
is an arch of modern stained glass, 
but with colors of unusual richness, 
or seemed so, coming in from the 
neutral tints of a dense fog. 
is Magdalen with her g 
and the other Maries, wi 
ful faces and 
amber robes. 

At the north of the chancel is the 
tomb of Thomas Sutton, the foun- 
der of the Charter House Hospital, 
in the style of James I.’s reign. He 
lies, cut in marble 
tomb, with ruff and long gown, and 
hands folded palm to palm as peace- 


are 


There 


purple, 


marble, on 


fully as if they never itched to ac- 
quire riches. men in armor 
support an inscription attesting his 
beneficence. Some persons of a 
qualifying turn do say that he was 
like many others very 
charitable with their money when 
they see the impossibility of keep- 


Two 


, 


who are 
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ing it any longer in their grasp, 
guilty of what has been called the 
“good old gentlemanly vice of 
avarice,” and was the original of 
Volpone the Fox. However that 
may be, the many who are sheltered 
here have reason to roar as loudly 
as they can, and as we are told they 
do, on the r2th of December, with 
cracked and half-palsied 
tongues, the chorus of the Carthu- 
sian melody : 


voices 


“ Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton, 
Who gave us lodging—learning, 


And he gave us beef and mutton. 
Catholics, however, cannot forget 
that when young he took part in 
the Italian wars, and was 


present at 
the sacking of Rome. At a 


later 
period he commanded a batterv as 
a volunteer at the siege of Edin- 
burgh, when that city held out for 
poor Queen Mary. And he aided 
in the expedition against the Span- 
ish Armada by fitting out a ship 
named Sutton for himself, which 
captured a Spanish vessel 
twenty thousand pounds. 


he came 


worth 
When 
to London to reside, it 
was reported that his 
fuller than Queen Eliz: 
chequer, and in time he became 
the banker of 
freedom of the j 

On the 1 j cem 
is a great festival here 


purse Was 


ibeth’s ex- 
lon, an 


ver there 
in honor of 
the Fundator, and before it 
the pensioners and schot 


semble in the chapel, whi 


is over 
-boys as- 
h is light- 
ed, as Thackeray tells, the 
founder’s tomb, with i 
carvings, monsters, and 
darkles and shines witl 
wonderful shadows and lights. 
At the south end of the chapel is 
a fine statue of Lord Ell 


by Chantrey, in a sittin: 


y 
oD 


” 


nborough 

posture, 
robed as chief-justice He 
buried here at his own request, hav- 


was 
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ing been educated in the Charter 
House, and one of its governors. 

As at Christ’s Hospital, the visi- 
tor is allowed to wander alone 
through cloisters and quadrangles, 
as hushed and peaceful as when oc- 
cupied by the Carthusians them- 
selves. ‘The pensioners (the school 
has been removed) seem to lead a 
kind of friar-life here, and in their 
seclusion ought to taste something 
of the peace of the cloister. They 
only lack the consecration of reli- 
gion. One of them in cloak and 
cap came up, bowing with remarka- 
ble flexion of body considering his 
years, and politely offered to show 
the way with quite an air of propri- 
etorship. His manner was gentle- 
manly, and he looked as if he might 
be some “disabled invalide from 
the campaign of vanity.” In these 
days, when old people are apt to be 
regarded as unduly persistent about 
living, it is delightful to feel there 
are places of refuge for them like 
this, which confer a kind of dignity 
on fallen fortunes and declining life 
which is always a certain going 
down in the world. 

We wonder if there is any ser- 
vice in the English ritual when 
these old gentlemen take shelter 
here. There surely ought to be. 
Some Vade in pace ought to follow 
them under these arches, dying 
away little by little with the hours 
and fragrance of life, and leaving 
behind silence and repose of soul. 

There is a touching custom here 
of giving the bell at night a number 
of strokes corresponding to the 
number of pensioners; and when 
one of them dies, his decease is 
notified by one stroke less than on 
the preceding evening. It was at 
the evening hour, as the chapel-bell 
began to toll, that Col. Newcome 
lifted up his head, said Adsum with 
a smile, and died. 


A bell like this must always have 
a knell-like solemnity of tone. It 
is a kind of curfew-bell, reminding 
the brothers that the evening of 
life has come, and its fires must be 
put out before lying down to rest. 
We can fancy them counting the 
strokes one by one every night, to 
learn if some light is for ever extin- 
guished. The thought often occurs 
how we old people will find heaven 
—whether a place all youth, and 
freshness, and beauty. Are there to 
be no shades and gradations in 
Paradise, no stars differing from 
one another in glory, or faces in 
sweetness and serenity? Are the 
very angels that are to minister to 
us there all so full of grace and 
loveliness, and perfection of form, 
and crowned with everlasting 
youth? “Will there not be some 
comforting ones, shabby and ten-| 
der, whose radiance does not dazzle 
nor bewilder ; whose faces are worn 
perhaps, while their stars shine with 
a gentle, tremulous light more 
soothing to our earth-bound hearts 
than the glorious radiance of 
brighter spirits?” Who that is old 
and sorrow-stricken, or belongs to 
the poor and unloved ones of this 
world, does not feel the need of 
some such spirits to greet him 
there—need of some _ shadowy, 
sequestered spot where the bright- 
ness and love of that ineffable re- 
gion will be tempered for us who 
have had but little cheer on earth, 
at least till our unaccustomed souls 
are fitted for loftier heights ? 

Many such—perhaps too human 
—dreams of heaven flitted across 
the mind while sitting on a bench 
beside some old graves in a yard 
at the Charter House that gloomy 
afternoon. Weary with climbing 
old stair-cases, going through old 
passages and old halls, where one 
only breathed the atmosphere of old 
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times, perhaps the soul had become 
infected by the gloom of the place. 

Borders of dull chrysanthemums 
grew along the gravelled walks— 
apparently a favorite flower in En- 
gland, for they are to be found 
everywhere. A few trees with 
blighted leaves, instead of bright 
autumn foliage as in America, stood 
around with nothing in the world 
to do but look well, any more than 
Voltaire’s trees, but, like many poor 
mortals, did not succeed very well. 
They looked weary of the struggle, 
and had a certain bowed, resigned 
look that was pathetic. How could 
anything look fresh and vigorous in 
that field of death? One cannot 
imagine the place peopled with 
boys full of life and fun, as it used 
to be. 

The land on which the Charter 
House stands was a graveyard at 
the time of the great plague, five 
hundred years ago, being consecrat- 
ed to that purpose by Bishop Strat- 
ford, of London, in 1348. Distress- 
ed that so many of his flock should 
be buried out of consecrated ground 
during the prevalence of the plague, 
he bought three acres of land called 
“No Man’s Land” for a burial- 
ground, and erected a chapel there- 
on, where Masses could be said for 
the repose of the dead. ‘The place 
became known as Pardon Church- 
yard and Chapel. We read of an 
early instance of lynching on No 
Man’s Land previous to this time. 
A wealthy merchant, one Anthony 
of Spain, so exasperated the public 
by an excessive duty on wine that 
a mob dragged him barefoot to this 
spot, and here beheaded him, in 
November, 1326—doubtless on just 
such a dismal, foggy day as this, su- 
premely adapted to give one despe- 
rate views, and aggravate the natu- 
ral ferocity of the human animal. 

The plague continuing to in- 
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crease, the church-yard was en- 
larged through the charity of Sir 
Walter Manny, of knightly fame, 
who purchased a piece of land ad- 
joining. An old ballad says: 

“Thou, Walter Manny, Cambray’s lord, 

The bravest man those times record, 

Didst pity take on the wand’ring ghosts 

Of thy departed friends, 
Didst consecrate to the Lord of Hosts 
Thy substance for religious ends.”’ 

The next Bishop of London, 
Michael de Northburg, when he 
died, in 1361, bequeathed two thou- 
sand pounds, with all his leases, 
rents, and tenements, towards the 
foundation of a Carthusian monas- 
tery at Pardon Church-yard, to- 
gether with an enamelled vessel of 
silver for the Host, another for holy 
water, a silver bell, and all his theo- 
logical works. Sir Walter Manny, 
desirous of co-operating in this 
work, petitioned for a royal license 
to build a monastery here, to be 
called “ The House of the Salutation 
of the Mother of God,” and gave to 
it the land he had bought for a grave- 
yard, consisting of thirteen acres 
and one rod. Sir Walter’s charter 
was witnessed by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Edward Mortimer, Earl of 
March, and others. The monas- 
tery was completed in 1370, and 
was the fourth of the Carthusian 
Order in England. 

The London Charter House was 
furthermore endowed by several 
other persons. Two hundred and 
sixty marks were bestowed in per- 
petual frank-almoign to build a cell 
for a monk who should offer daily 
suffrages for the souls of Thomas 
Aubrey and Felicia his wife, as well 
as all the faithful departed. Rich- 
ard Clyderhowe, in 1418, gave up, 
“from reverence to God and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and for the 
health of his own soul and that 
of his wife Alicia, who was buried 
in the church of the convent, 
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a lease of land he held in Ro- 


chester, that these religious might, - 


in their orisons, remember him, his 
soul, the soul of his wife, the souls 
of his relations, children, and all his 
benefactors, and devoutly recom- 
mend them to God.” 

It is pleasant to find the Charter 
House interchanging charitable offi- 
ces with its neighbor, the priory 
of S. John of Jerusalem. They ex- 
change lands, and the prior of the 
Charter House offers a trental of 
Masses “that the soul of Brother 
William Hulles, Prior of the Hos- 
pital of S. John of Jerusalem, might 
the sooner be conveyed, with God's 
providence, into Abraham’s 


bo- 
som.’ 
In the XVth century the Char- 
ter House became, for the space of 
four years, the Sir 
Thomas More, who here gave him- 
self up to devotion and prayer with- 
out taking upon himself any vow. 
This monastery flourished about 
three 


residence of 


centuries with a constant re- 
putation for strict observance of the 
rules of the order and for holiness 
of life. It was during the time 
of Prior John Houghton, in 1534, 
that it was visited by the royal 
commissioners appointed by Henry 
VIII. to inspect all the monasteries 
of the kingdom, and draw up an 
account of their rules, customs, and 
revenues. 

Most of the monks refused to 
subscribe to the king’s supremacy, 
and the prior and procurator were 
committed to the Tower. They 
afterwards yielded to advice which 
they respected, but, suspected of 
disaffection, were summoned to re- 
new the oath, and the prior was ar- 
raigned for speaking too freely of 
the king’s proceedings, and, with 
two other Carthusians, was con- 
demned to be hung, drawn, and 
quartered at Tyburn for refusing 
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to acknowledge tne king head ot 
the church in England. As they 
were leaving the Tower to be exe- 
cuted, they were perceived by Sir 
Thomas More, imprisoned there 
for the same reason, who said to 
his favorite daughter, as if envying 
them: “Lo, dost thou not see, 
Meg, that these blessed fathers be 
now as cheerfully going to their 
deaths as bridegrooms to their mar- 
riage ?” ‘This was not long before his 
own martyrdom. There is at the 
South Kensington Museum a paint- 
ing of Sir Thomas and his daughter, 
depicting this very scene. He stands 
looking down through the grated 
window. Margaret, tall and state- 
ly, with her father’s left hand in 
hers, has her deep violet eyes rais- 
ed steadfastly to heaven with the 
most appealing expression; her 
whole face calm and holy, but inex- 
pressibly sad. 

The heads of these monks were 
suspended over London Bridge—a 


bridge built, too, by religious—and 
Prior Houghton’s mangled body was 
hung up over the gate of the Char- 


ter House. The next month three 
more monks of this house were ex- 
ecuted for a like reason, and the 
remainder were called upon three 
times in one year to take the oath 
of supremacy —a proof that they 
were regarded as specially loyal to 
the pope. Of the ten who had 
subscribed two years before, nine 
now refused, and were committed to 
prison at Newgate, whére they were 
chained in a filthy dungeon and 
starved to death. Their end was 
announced to Cromwell as “ by the 
hand of God.” Their keeper, 
Bedyll, gave him a list of these poor 
martyrs, adding: “ There be one 
hole.” This whole one survived 
an imprisonment of four years, only 
to be executed at last. 

All this did not take place with. 
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out some supernatural manifesta- 
tions to fortify the poor monks. 
It is recorded that “unearthly 
lights were seen in their church,” 
and, at the burial of one of their 
number, all the lamps of the church 
were miraculously lighted, and one 
of the deceased brethren appeared 
to the monk who had nursed him 
in his last illness, saying that “the 
angells of pease did ]amment and 
murn w'‘owt measur,” and that 
my “lord of Rochester” and “o* 
Father” (Houghton) were “ next 
unto angells in hevyn.” 

The remainder of the English 
Carthusians went to Bruges, where 
they remained till the accession of 
Mary, who, at the suggestion of 
Philip, it is said, invited them back, 
and gave them the old Carthusian 
monastery at Shene, near Rich- 
mond. ‘They were exiled again in 
Elizabeth’s reign, and returned to 
Belgium. 

The of the 
part of 


south wall present 
the old 


buried Sir 


chapel formed 
church in which were 
Walter Manny, and Margaret his 
wife, and many other knights and 


dames. Prior Houghton’s remains 
are supposed to be buried some- 
where within the wall now marked 
by across and a huge I. H. It is 
recorded of him that he was so 
meek and humble that if any one 
addressed him as “my lord,” or 
with any unusual deference, he im- 
mediately rebuked him, saying: 
“Tt is not lawful for poor Carthu- 
sian monks to make broad their 
phylacteries, or to be called rabbi 
by their fellow-men.” 

The Charter House was given to 
John Bridges, yeoman, and Thomas 
Hale, groom, as a reward for the 
safe keeping of the king’s tents and 
pavilions which had been deposit- 
ed here, but it afterwards 
ed through several hands. 


pass- 


While 
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owned by Lord North, Queen Eliza- 
beth spent four days here, which so 
diminished his lordship’s resources 
that he was obliged to live in re- 
tirement the James 
I. also passed a few days here when 


rest of his life. 
it was in possession of Lord Thom- 
as Howard, in order to show his 
respect for a family that had aided 
and suffered for his mother. While 
here, he knighted more than eighty 
gentlemen—let us hope less 
wardly than he knighted Sir Rich- 
ard Monopilies, of Castle Collop! 
The Charter House was finally 
purchased by Thomas Sutton, the 
1 of, the hospit il. It 


lightful to step from thé 


awk- 


founder is de- 


> noise and 
bustle of the 


streets e se- 


cluded courts with grass-plots to 


refresh the eye, lime-trees to give 
shade, here a fountain in the midst 


of a garden, a there 
tombs, perhaps 


some old 


q Lh .. m 
of the monks; 


on 
left 
o, but not in vain, for 
the heart; 


scattered around are seats for 


this wall some holy symbol 
here ages a 

; 
and 


he 


it still speaks to 
pensioners to enjoy the sun and 
air. 
The kitchen fireplace is 

cious enough to roast 
What 
always used to provide for the body 
which perisheth! If 
provision were 


hiteen 


sur- 
loins. extensive means are 
at least equal 
the 
times of the old monks, to supply 
Does that 
get its three meals a day, and now 
and then a lunch or some refresh- 
ing draught? 


at » } , 
labor aay 


made, as in 


the needs of the soul! 


Are there none who 
after day to supply the 
soul’s hunger, as multitudes do to 
satisfy the cravings of the body? 
Yes, thank 
army of such spiritual people in the 


God! there is still an 


cloister and in the world, who only 
live to feed their higher natures. 
If they care for the body, it is 


merely enough to enable it to serve 
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the soul. The world may call them 
“drones,” but they are necessary in 
order to preserve the moral balance 
of the world, as an offset to the 
materiality of the day. Yes, the 


of Gold. 855 
hermit, the contemplative, contri- 
butes in his degree to sustain the 
world, and this is why the suppres- 
sion of such aclass is an irrepar- 
able loss to society. 
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“ FRANCE paid the Prussian indem- 
nity like a proud debtor; it seeming- 
ly did not cost her any trouble to do 
so. Few nations could do as France 
has done w 


ithin the past two years; 
none have ever excelled her in can- 
celling a monetary obligation.” 
hears 
they were 


One 
remarks 
quite common a 
months past. what 
French indemn Five milliards 
of francs—that is, five thousand mil- 
lions of francs, or o housand mil- 
lions of doll | 


, ° a 
sucn occasionally ; 
lew 


1 
the 


was 


To think 
of the sum is to make one feel cove- 
tous of a chip of the block; to see 
the whole sum in one block of gold is 


} 
ars in gold! 


almost enough to make one cry out 
with Timon— 
. . « “Thou valiant Mars! 
Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d, and delicate 
wooer, 

“ Ce gue cest que cing milliards en 
or monnaye !” 

Well, we did not exactly know what 
five milliards of francs in gold or 
copper were. The cool February 
evening in the year of grace 1873, 
we were accosted in front of No. — 
Boulevard St. Denis by the above 
question, 

French boy hands us a handbill, 
which told us that us bloc d’or, eight 
metres long, five metres high, and 
three and two-third metres deep, 
could be seen for fifty centimes—ten 


At the same time a polite 
] 


OF GOLD. 


cents. This cube cf one hundred 
and fifty metres contained one hun- 
dred thousand rouleaux of fifty thou- 
sand francs each; each one of the 
rolls—vouleaux—contained two thou- 
sand five hundred pieces of twenty 
francs, and the whole two hundred 
and fifty million (250,000,000) pieces. 
We paid the admission fee, and 
were ushered into the room where 
the gilded cube stood. A stout lady 
sat near the door knitting ; the master 
of ceremonies was young and thin. 
We were the only visitor at 8 P.M. 
on the evening of February, 1873. 
We surveyed the cube, and ad- 
mired the ingenuity displayed in its 
make-up; but it occurred to us at the 
time that, as a speculation, it was a 
failure. People, I thought, who have 
to pay a large debt don’t care about 
being told the length, breadth, and 
height of their indebtedness ; that it 
would be, perhaps, a success at Ber- 
lin. We thanked the thin master 
of ceremonies for his attention, re- 
spectfully bowed to the stout wo- 
man plying her knitting-needles; and 
walked along the boulevard with our 
back to the Pont St. Denis, asking 
ourselves what we could or would do 
with one or five milliards of dollars. 
The other day we saw an old copy 
of the New Orleans Propagateur Ca- 
It contained an article on 
the five milliards, which it credits to 


tholique. 
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the Christian Brothers— Les Fréres 
des Ecoles Chrétiennes. It recalled 
our ten-cent investment of last Feb- 
ruary, and isso interesting, especially 
to all who are mathematically in- 
clined, that we translate it. 

In bank-notes of one thousand 
francs, the weight of each note being 
estimated at two grams,* the five 
milliards in paper would weigh ten 
thousand kilograms;f+ in gold, one 
million six hundred and twelve thou- 
sand nine hundred ; in silver, twenty- 
five millions ; in copper, five hundred 
millions. It would take one hundred 
men to carry the five milliards in 
bank-notes of one thousand francs 
each, allowing one hundred kilo- 
grams to each man; sixteen thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-nine, 
in gold; two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, in silver; five million, in cop- 
per. It would take a man to count 
the five milliards, at the rate of ten 
hours per day, and counting every 
minute sixty notes of one thousand 
francs—fifty pieces of twenty francs, 
sixty pieces of one franc, sixty 
pieces of five centimes—to count the 
notes, four months and nineteen 
days; the gold, nineteen years and 
ten days; the silver, three hundred 
and eighty years, six months, and 
eight days; the copper, seven thou- 
sand six hundred and ten years, four 
months, and seven days. 

To remove this great sum of money 
in bank-bills one wagon would suf- 
fice, it being capable of bearing ten 
thousand kilograms; in one 
hundred and sixty-one and one-third 


gold, 


* Nearly equal to fifteen and one-half grains 
Troy. 

+ Equal to two pounds three ounces and 4.65 
drams, 


A Block of Gold. 


wagons; in silver, two thousand five 
hundred ; in copper, fifty thousand. 
Allowing ten metres* to each wagon, 
those carrying the gold would extend 
sixteen hundred and ten metres; 
the silver, twenty-five thousand me- 
tres ; five hundred thou- 
sand metres, 

Placing the notes of one thousand 
francs one upon another, and giving 
each one a space of one 
millimetre,} they 


the copper, 


5 
tenth of a 
would ascend toa 
height of five hundred met The 
diameter of the five-franc piece be- 
ing equal to thirty-seven millimetres, 


res. 


the five milliards placed in the same 


if 
] 
t 


would form a 


metres 


direction, si 
chain thirty- 
in len 

of the 


> to 
seven 


side, 
millions of 
sth—almost the circumference 
earth, mil- 
lions. With one-franc pieces placed 
they 


which is forty 


would 


and 


as tne pre ceding, 


the 
eighths ; 


en- 

twice seven- 
fifty 

cent pieces—four times and one-half; 

with sous — cents —sixty-two 

and one-half! 


circle 


globe 
with centimes —ten- 
times 


The Franco-Prussian war did not 
commence till July, Inside of 
three years the greatest of modern 
battles have been lost and won, and 
the upon a 
nation paid, and without interfering 
with the commercial cl 
important interest or br 
ness in the fair 
science, in war, 
given the world 
nificent resources, 


Qa 
1570. 


heaviest fine ever laid 


isses or any 
busi- 
land. Great in 


in religion, she 


anch of 


has 
a proof of her mag- 
that 

dren are still proud of Za delle 
and filled with the “ sacré 


la patrie.” 


: rk- 
ner Chii- 
France, 
QMUOuUr ae 


and 


* The metre is equal to 39.37 inches, 
+ The thousandth part of a metre. 
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VIGIL. 


MourNnFUvUL night is dark around me, 
Hushed the world’s conflicting din; 
All is still, and all is tranquil, 
But this restless heart within ! 


Wakeful still I press my pillow, 
Watch the stars that float above, 
Think of One, for me who suffered— 

Think, and weep for grief and love! 


Flow, ye tears! though in your streaming 
Oft yon stars of his grow dim; 
Sweet the tender grief he wakens, 


Blest the tears that flow for him! 
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UISE LATEAU OF Bolts p’HAINE: HER’ order which have i around 


LIFE, HER ECSTASIES, AND HER STIG- 
MATA. A Medical Study. By Dr. F. 
Lefebvre, General Pa- 
thology and Therapeutics in the Ca- 


Professor of 


tholic University of Louvain, Honorary 

Physician to the Lunatic Establishment 

in that town, Titular Member of the Roy- 

al Academy of Medicine of Belgium. 

Edited by J. Spencer Northcote, D.D. 

London: Burns & Oates. 1873. (New 

York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 

tion Society.) 

We enjoy very much the chagrin and 
discomfiture of sceptical physicians, sci- 
entists, and materialists, both 
learned and vulgar, in view of the great 
number of preternatural facts, both di- 
vine and diabolical, which have been 
thrust upon their unwilling sight during 
this present half-century. Heaven and 
hell appear to rival each other in start- 
ling the shallow self-complacency and 
incredulity of the hard-headed set who 
have filled the world with their boastful 
pretence to have overcome the supersti- 
tions of ages by their experiments and 
inductions. They have tried hard to 
ignore all the supernatural or preterna- 
tural facts and phenomena of the mystic 


other 


multiplied 
them and challenged their investigation. 
But this proves to be a signal failure. 
Especially when men who belong to 
their own professional fraternity, whose 
learning and ability in their own class of 


sciences 


are undoubted, exhibit the re- 


sults of careful study and investigation 
by means of experiment and induction 
from observed facts, as proving, on their 


own principles, the folly of their stubborn 
unbelief, do they cut a very sorry figure 
by persisting in ignoring and giving the 
ranseat to that which will not be ignored 
or passed over. The puerile banalities 
in vogue, such as “ manifest imposture,” 
“unscientific absurdity,” “something 
which no intelligent person can believe,” 
nerely show to what straits the individ- 
uals are reduced who are forced to use 
them. They are like allusions to the 
color of an opponent’s hair, or the shape 
of his nose, or the behavior of his rela- 
tives, 

The effort at some kind of scientific ex- 
planation of the strange phenomena of 
spiritism, or the wonders of the divine 
mystical order which the former class of 
manifestations ape, which is occasionally 
attempted, fares no better. It breaks 
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down at a certain point. Up to that 
point there is a common ground of 
physiology, psychology, and the higher 
spiritual science ; and many things which 
appear to be beyond natural power or 
law may be explained and accounted 
for without preternatural 
causes. 3ut, ill-defined and uncertain 
as the boundary line may be, there is one, 
and one cannot pass it very far without 
being aware of the fact. We do not 
complain of scientists for being critical 
and difficult in 
dence. We do not, in reference to the 
present case, inculpate their refusal to 
pure faith. The 
them is that they are 
recreant to their own avowed method of 


supposing 


respect to facts and evi- 


believe on motives of 


charge against 


investigation by experiment, observation, 
and induction. 

No one can prove this so conclusively, 
or rout 


ground, as one of the slves, 


them so completely on their own 
who is 
conversant will 

time has 

sound theol 

is, what they are ,a com] 


volume before 
specimen of 
need not 


We 


Louise Lateau, of which 


what we are speaking of. 


enlarge on the case of 
have spoken 
before, and which is gencrally known. 
Sufficient to say that the book before us 
is a treatise on her remarkable ecstasies 
and stigmata by a physician, and 
after the method of medical 


which establishes b 


written 
science, 
their 


yon a doubt 


miraculous cause and origin. 

THe Hoty Mass: The Sacrifice for the 
Living and the ead. By Michael 
Miiller, Priest of Congregation of 
the Most Holy New York 
and Cincinnati: F. 1874. 
This is a the 

not a re- 

The Holy Eu- 

charist our Greatest Treasure, by the same 

author, but an « i Its 
theology is sound and solid, i pirit 


Pustet. 
written in 


spirit of S. Alphonsus. It is 
1 


true 


work 


i 

print of the work entitle 
ntirely new treatise. 
most devout, and its style ple and 
popular. It is surprising that so hard- 
working a priest as F. Miiller has been 
able to write so many excellent and edi- 
fying books, in a language, too, which is 
to him a foreign tongue. Every pious 
Catholic who reads this book will be 
charmed with it, and will find it most in- 
structive and profitable. We are happy 
to be able to give it our unqualified 


New Publications. 


commendation, and to recommend it in 
the most earnest manner to al] the faith- 
ful, as well as to Protestants 
seeking for the truth. 


who are 


VEN. ANNA MARIA 
Healy 


Burns & 


THE LIFE OF THE 
TaiciI. Edited by 
Thompson, M.A. London: 
Oates ; New York . Pustet. 1874. 
Mr. Thompson’s biographies are of th 

first class in every res} 

a special interest on 

tion which the life and 

venerable Roman matron 
cent and pending events of the 

It is unfor- 

1 


Edward 


This one has 
account of the rela- 
prophecies of the 
sustain to re- 
greatest 
moment in human history. 

tunate that a most meagre an 
life of Anna Maria Taigi 
serious misstatement terwards discov- 
ered tted by the author, Mgr. 


regzrettea 
Leuquet, has been alrea 


imperfect 
which contains 
| 


and 


That life 


intO a grievous 


circulated in this c 


states that its subje t 
her marriage ws, and re- 

i t consid- 

is proved 

ly establish- 
that Anna Maria was pious 


proachable throughout 
. 


and irre 


and especial 
asawll 
Apart from her I 
sanctity and virtue dis} 
and 


1d admirable 
laborious and 


wonderful 
humble present 
most en- 


married 


most beautiful picture 
gaging example to woman in the 
te. 

The extraordinary graces granted to 


Anna Maria Taigi, her 


knowledge, and her remarkable predic 


supernatural 
tions, have made her name 
throughout the world. This part of his 
subject Mr. Thompson treated fully 
The 


is known to 


famous 


, 

nas 
exact fulfilment of 
have 


and judiciously. 


the predictions she 
made of events already passe d, especial- 
relating to Pius IX., who was 

the pontifical throne nine 
] leath, has 


ith, 
respecting 


ly those 
elevated to 
years awakened a 


aiter her aea 


most intense curiosity some 
attributed to her 


present time and the approaching future. 


others regarding the 


These are under the hands of the com 


mission engaged with the process of het 


beatification, and have not been officialls 
published. Those which certainly 
known are inserted in the JZife, and 
others, which are probably genuine, are 


added in the appendix. 
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The appendix closes with the following 
very apposite remarks, extracted from an 
extremely able and interesting article on 
modern current prophecies which ap- 
peared some time ago in the Civilta Catio- 
lica: 

“ It cannot be denied that the agreement 
of so many and various presages in divin- 
ing events the expectation of which is in 
the hearts of the greater number of Catho- 
lics, possesses a persuasive force, and is a 
kind of seal of high probability, if not 
certainty. Wise Christians are unani- 
mous in admitting that the church is a 
prey to a diabolical and universal perse- 
cution hitherto unexampled ; wherefore 
God must come to her aid with succors 
proportioned to the need, that is extra- 
ordinary. We find ourselves in this ex- 
treme case: that the salvation of society, 
no less than of the church, requires an 
unaccustomed intervention of Omnipo- 
tent power. If 
we not believe that come it will ?” 


this be so, how should 


‘GS OF THE SACI 
: From the French, with Intro 
duction by a Catholic Priest. New 
York : The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1874. 
This little w 
of Cardinal C 
states the devotion to 
succinctly. T 
reading for 


ears the imprimatur 
The introduction 
the Sacred Heart 
: work itself consists of a 
the month. 
Each reading contains an instruction fol- 


every day in 


lowed by a “ reflection and a“ practice,” 


her witha suitableexample. Every- 


We most warmly re- 


g is excellent. 
end the book 
wish to acquire true devotion to the Sa- 
cred Heart. 


to all who have or 


LENTEN SERMONS. 
the Society of Jesus. Vol. II. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety. 1874. 

The present volume seems to us to 
better selection of 
than the one pul 


Those on 


contain a sermons 


lished two years ago. 


ing the 


Occasions 

Sin,” on “ Gaining a Brother,” on “ The 
Love of God in Afflicting us,” on “ The 
Cure of Disquieting Thoughts 
Predestination,” and “ Encouragement 
to the Greatest Sinners to become the 
Greatest Saints,” are perhaps especially 
remarkable. A translation necessarily 
labors under some disadvantages, but 
we think that the work has really been 


) 
void 


about 


By Paul Segneri, of 
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well done in the present case, and that 
small blemishes and misconceptions of 
the author’s meaning are not more fre- 
quent than must always be expected 
when a work is rendered from one lan- 
guage into another. The English style 
of the book is good. 

All those who have the first volume 
will, we think, desire to supply them- 
selves with the second ; and those who 
get the second will no doubt send for the 
first also. Another volume, to complete 
the set, will, we believe, be prepared. 


Tue Dove OF THE TABERNACLE ; or, The 
Love of Jesus in the Most Holy Eucha- 
rist. By Rev. T. H. Kinane, C.C., 
Templemore. Witha Preface by His 
Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Leahy, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. New York: P. M. 
Haverty. 1874. 

Though several very good manuals of 
evotion to the Blessed Sacrament have 
lately appeared, this little book will not 
be a superfluity. It seems to us the most 
practical of them all, and the best calcu- 
lated to induce the faithful to frequently 
hear Mass and worthily receive Holy 

Communion. In these latter days of the 

world and of the church, the sacraments 

are more than ever the special channels 
of God’s grace, and every word tending 
to increase devotion to the Most Holy 

Eucharist is peculiarly valuable. 


} 
a 


MemorIAL OF THOMAS EWING oF OHIO. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1873. 

Without being a formal biography, this 
book presents us with the leading and 
many of the minor incidents in the life 
of an eminent statesman and jurist cover 
ing a period of over fourscore years. 
The scope of the work embraces an au- 
tobiography, a brief biography by the 
Hon. Henry Stanbery, and a judicious 
collocation of original letters and selec- 
tions from current journals, thus ena- 
bling the reader to trace with little diffi- 
culty the various stages of a remarkable 
career, and form an estimate of an equally 
remarkable character. The value of the 
is enhanced by some delicate 
sketches, original and selected, prepared 


volume 


by the daughter of the subject, and editor 
of the AZemorial, Mrs. Ellen Ewing Sher- 
man, wife of Gen. W. T. Sherman. 

The life of Thomas Ewing furnishes a 
very interesting study to the rising youth 
of our country, showing, as it does, how 
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great difficulties may be overcome by in- 
dustry and perseverance, how purity of 
character and a noble ambition win en- 
during fame, and, above all, how one who 
was singularly free from the corruptions 
of worldly prosperity, and undebased by 
the temptations of power, found at last 
the grace and strength which the sacra- 
ments of the church impart. 

The child of an industrious frontiers- 
man, whose first lessons were conned by 
the light of a pine knot, and whose pri- 
mary education was paid for by his labor 
as a salt-boiler in Virginia, Mr. Ewing 
rose to the first rank at the American 
bar, was twice elected United States 
senator, and made a member of two suc- 
cessive Cabinets. Without wealth or 
friends, but with what to him was better, 
brains, industry, and an unstained repu- 
tation, he ascended to some of the 
highest positions in the land, and left 
them with ever-increasing honor. As a 
lawyer, he stood at the head of his pro- 
fession before half his life was spent; in 


the Senate, he was the compeer of Webster, 


Calhoun, Clay, and Benton ; as Secretary 
of the Treasury under Harrison, and of the 
Interior under Taylor, his foresight, hon- 
esty, and executive ability were freely 
and fully acknowledged by his associates, 
But great as was his life—if genius 
nd goodness constitute greatness—he 
was even greater inhis death. For near- 
ly forty years he had been contemplating 
the possibility of becoming a Catholic ; 
for, though entertaining a profound re- 
spect for Christians of all denominations, 
he could not satisfy his acute and logical 
mind with the teachings of any of the 
It was, however, only a week be- 
fore his death that the grace of conversion 
was vouchsafed him, and then, at his own 
request, he was admitted into the church, 
and shortly before his death received the 
last sacraments from the hands of the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell, of Cincin- 
nati. His long years of conscientious 
study and examination, his sincere pray- 
ers and unostentatious charity, were at 
length rewarded, and he was made a 
child of the church to which his beloved 
wife (long since deceased) belonged, and 
of which his children are faithful mem- 
In these days of doubt and official 
dishonesty, few better examples could be 
held ke‘ore the coming statesmen of the 
country, 
We cannot close this notice without 
calling attention to the very elegant man- 


sects. 


bers. 
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ner in which the Memorial has been 
brought out. The paper is superior, the 
type large and distinct, the illustrations 
excellent, and the binding in rare good 
taste. 


THE Works oF S. AuGcusTINE. Vol. IX. 
On Christian Doctrine, The Enchiri- 
dion, etc. Vol. X. Lectures on S, John, 
Vol. I. Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark. 
1873. (New York: Sold by The Catho- 
lic Publication Society.) 

We have expressed our opinion so 
fully of the value of the previous trans- 
lations in this series, that we only deem 
it necessary to say that the high reputa- 
tion already achieved is well sustained 
by the present issues. 
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